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PREFACE 


The purpose of this book is to provide the necessary theory 
and practice for the last two years of the high school. In its 
preparation the motto has been ‘“‘a minimum of theory and a 
maximum of the kind of practice that brings good results.” 
It is hoped that the pupil- will find the statement of theory 
helpful, and that the cumulative effect of the practice work 
will prove beyond question the value of systematic training. 

A glance through the table of contents indicates how 
closely the plan is adapted to the purpose of the book. The 
review of the essentials of English composition in Part I leads 
up to the study of the subject as an art in Parts II and III. 

Part I aims to show the pupil how to approach any subject 
on which he may have occasion to speak or write, and how 
to develop it. Importance is attached to giving frequent short 
talks and to writing short themes, many of them single para- 
graphs, with a view to fixing good habits.. The third chapter 
——a review of certain matters of grammar which make for 
correct sentence structure — should in all cases prove con- 
venient for reference, whether, as in some schools, it be studied 
with great care, or, as in others, it be covered more rapidly. 

Part II is designed to stimulate the acquisition of a style 
that is full of vigor, the appreciation of figurative speech, and 
the endeavor to become skillful in the construction of sen- 
tences and paragraphs. 

Part III, beginning with a comprehensive treatment of 
friendly, social, and business correspondence, and discussing 


in turn narration, description, exposition, and argument, with 
iii 
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considerable emphasis on argument, undertakes to show the 
pupil just how the study of these matters will aid in his 
growth as an interesting and competent human being. 

Every student, it is believed, will find the Glossary of great 
assistance, not only in the preparation of certain prescribed 
exercises, but on many occasions when he desires definite 
information about the usefulness of words, — information 
which he cannot obtain readily, if at all, from the diction- 
aries and other works of reference at his command. 

Throughout the book care has been taken to choose models 
which furnish the pupil with approachable ideals, and to see 
that the exercises are comprehensive, worth doing, and based 
not infrequently on the work of men of acknowledged literary 
ability. The generous number of such tasks offers the teacher 
frequent opportunity to allow the pupils to choose those which 
appeal to their immediate interests, while at the same time 
he insists on the performance of many which seem indis- 
pensable to their proper equipment for the future. It is sug- 
gested that such exercises as call for the mastery of correct 
habits in details be interspersed frequently with those which 
demand more sustained efforts. 

Most schools have not yet given oral composition the at- 
tention it deserves. Short talks, particularly on subjects about . 
which the pupil knows a good deal, are always valuable in 
themselves and useful as a step in the preparation of written 
compositions. Some pupils may not find it easy at first to 
give these talks, but seldom does a pupil fail to recognize 
the desirability of such training. Some of the energy ex- 
pended by teachers in correcting written work might be used 
more profitably in a discussion of oral compositions. Although 
this book does not undertake to show teachers an easy road 
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to successful achievement, at the same time it presents a 
method of procedure which should enable the teacher’s work 
to tell, and which should appeal to teacher and pupil alike ; 
for it should lead the pupil to do good work and to see that 
the teacher is aiding him in a most practical way. Perhaps 
no suggestions and exercises in this manual will prove more 
helpful than those which deal with oral composition. 

The authors are grateful for the searching criticisms of the 
skillful teachers who have shown interest in the preparation 
of this book; to Miss Grace A. Turkington, of the editorial 
department of Ginn and Company, for her valuable assistance 
in various ways; and to Mr. Warren W. Read, of the Flushing 
High School, New York City, and Professor S. V. Sanford, 
of the University of Georgia, Athens, for the care with which 
they have read the proof. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge indebtedness to the follow- 
ing publishers and authors, in addition to those mentioned in 
footnotes, for the use of copyrighted material: to the Houghton 
Mifflin Company for selections from Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
John Fiske, the Hawthornes, Thomas W. Higginson, Holmes, 
Lowell, Lew Wallace, Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, Mr. J. T. 
Morse, Jr., Professor G. E. Woodberry, and the Adlantic 
Monthly; to the Century Company for an extract from 
Charles Dudley Warner; to the Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany for a passage from Dr. O. S. Marden; to Charles 
Scribner’s Sons for selections from Mr. John Fox, Jr., and 
Mr. Price Collier ; to Harper and Brothers for extracts from 
Mr. Thomas Hardy and Mr. Booth Tarkington ; to Mr. Ham- 
lin Garland, Mr. Frank A. Munsey, and the publishers of 
the Circle, the Outlook, the Educational Review, and the 
Youth's Companion, 
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OUTLINES OF COMPOSITION 
AND RHETORIC 


PART I> ELEMENTARY. WORK 


CHAT PERS 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF COMPOSITION 


1. Composition and Rhetoric. Composition means simply 
“putting together’; it is a thing as practical as work in 
carpentry. As in carpentry we must know definitely what we 
are going to make, so in writing we must from the beginning 
have a clear idea of the finished product and also of the ma- 
terials and the methods of putting them together. Rhetoric 
is concerned with the putting together of these materials in 
a skillful and effective manner. 

To write with rhetorical skill, therefore, is more than to 
write correctly. A sentence may be perfectly correct, per- 
fectly conformable to usage, and yet for its particular place 
and work be a poor sentence. In criticizing it we do not 
ask what is right and what is wrong; we ask rather what is 
better and what not so good for our purpose. That is the 
art of rhetoric: to find the best means and employ them — to 
replace what is feeble or vague or heavy with what is strong 
and definite and full of life. 


I 
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Before studying the several kinds of composition,! we shall 
consider the management of any and every kind of composi- 
tion ; we shall deal with processes which should be so familiar 
that whenever we write or give a talk they will suggest them- 
selves as matters of course. 

2. Studying the Subject. Work in composition differs 
from other kinds of school work in this respect: that whereas 
in other studies we are learning what authors and teachers 
have thought out and put in order for us, here we are work- 
ing at the art of thinking for ourselves. What we have learned 
or observed or imagined, we are now trying to give out as a 
product of our own thought and expression. The subject is, 
for the time being, our property, and so far as possible we 
are writing as if we were an original authority on it. 

We should choose our subjects for their interest and im- 
portance. We may talk or write on something with which 
we are familiar and others are not, or we may study up mat- 
ters of which we wish to know something. Perhaps at times © 
we shall want to tell effectively what has been misunder- 
stood or poorly treated by others. We should never content 
ourselves with trying vaguely to say something “about” a 
subject — some indefinite thing just to meet a task or fill 
time ; our endeavor should be to say something definite and 
our own. 

3. Fixing a Definite Point of View. The writer needs to 
determine just what he proposes to do in a given composi- 
tion, and before beginning it is well to make, in writing, a 
definite statement of his purpose. This will prove a valuable 
aid in fixing the point of view and in securing unity of treat- 
ment. It will serve as a signpost to show the way. 

1 For “ Kinds of Composition,” see Part III. 
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A statement of this kind—a preliminary note, it might 
be called — should enable the pupil, with the help of the 
teacher, to determine whether the proposed undertaking is 
a desirable one. 


EXERCISES 


1. In discussing the following preliminary notes, point out 
in what ways they serve their purpose and in what ways they 
are not altogether satisfactory. 


1. ON THE FLOOR OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


My purpose is to give a general description of what occurs 
on the Exchange floor — not a detailed account of stock trans- 
actions. I was employed as a runner in the Chicago Stock 
Exchange during the past summer. 


2. KerEpinc A Diary 


In this composition I shall try to show that a diary may 
be not only of interest but of real value to the person who 
keeps it. In my diary I keep a record of my school work as 
well as of home matters. 


3. JuLIuS C#SAR 


My purpose is to tell what I think of Julius Czesar, the man, 
as depicted in Shakespeare’s play, not as described in history. 
My impressions are based on one reading of the play and a 
careful study of the notes. 


4. GETTING A Car READY 


My purpose is to tell how an electric car is made ready for 
the motorman and the conductor. This account will be based 
on my experience, for I have done such work for two suc- 
cessive summers. 
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5. TRIMMING A HAT 


I wish to show how simple a matter it is to trim a hat suit- 
able for everyday wear. I have trimmed my own and my 
sister’s school hats for several years. ° 


6. KEEPING BEES 


My father has kept bees for six years. Although the limita- 
tions of the city do not permit a large apiary, he has had as 
many as fifteen swarms at one time and has four at present. 
I have frequently helped him in the care of them. 


7. AN ENGINEERING SCHOOL 


I shall give an account of a visit to the plant of the General 
Electric Company, in Lynn, Massachusetts, to investigate the 
opportunity for a high-school graduate to learn engineering in 
the school which they conduct. 


2. Write preliminary notes on subjects 5 and 6 as if you 
were later to prepare compositions on these subjects. 

3. Rewrite any two of the notes given above as if you 
were to write the compositions. 

4. Write preliminary notes on (1) two subjects with which 
you are familiar ; (2) one subject which you have a desire to 
know better.! 


4, The Value of a Plan. To make a plan you must analyze 
the subject so that the parts and stages of your composition 
may be put down in proper order and relation, Any pre- 
liminary statement that you have prepared to help you in 
your writing has merely announced a purpose and perhaps 


1The plan of exchanging papers, explained in Hanson’s “ English 
Composition” (pp. 23-26) and in his “Two Years’ Course in English 
Composition” (pp. 26-30), is heartily recommended. 
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intimated the nature and limits of the proposed work. But 
doubtless you are thinking of some things that do not belong 
to your subject; perhaps some things that are really essential 
to your purpose have not occurred to you, or in your prelimi- 
nary thinking you may not have placed them in right rela- 
tion. The best way to find out such matters is to prepare a 
plan of what you are going to say; that is, to express each 
thought in simple form as concisely and accurately as pos- 
sible. One of the satisfactions that come from the ability to 
make plans is that they are so widely useful. They are just 
as valuable to the student in preparing for a recitation in 
history, or for a three-minute talk in the English class or in 
a debating society, as they are to the writer who is working 
out a composition. A still greater satisfaction is that a plan 
helps to form habits of mind that are orderly and logical. 

5. Making the Plan. The analysis of the subject, that is, 
the plan, is naturally more minute as the composition increases 
in range and length; but the following essentials govern it, 
however large or complex the treatment. 

1. Ln the development of the plan, note carefully what are 
main lines of thought and what secondary. The parts of a 
plan have different values: some are principal, others subor- 
dinate ; some indicate main lines of discussion, others serve 
to illustrate or explain. This gives rise to divisions and sub- 
divisions, which show at a glance the relations of the thoughts 
to one another and their relations to the whole. 

The first of the two outlines below might not result in a 
clearly developed composition. The second has been more 
carefully thought out. 
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A Boys’ CLus 
I II 
I. Name I. Name 
II. Constitution and by-laws II. Organization 
III. Meetings 1. Constitution and by-laws 
IV. Games 2. Meetings 
V. Athletics III. Activities 
VI. Glee club 1. Games 
2. Athletics 
3. Glee club 


2. Make corresponding divisions of the plan similar in 
notation and statement. It is a great help to arrange the 
different sets of topics in distinct groups, and especially to 
express in a similar form the divisions of the same rank. 

In the following plans note that divisions of different ranks © 
are indicated by (1) different series of numerals and letters 
(I, 1, a), (2) different indentations, or margins, and (3) different 
forms of expression, phrases corresponding to phrases, nouns 
to nouns, adjectives to adjectives, and so on, 


I. A WESTERN Town 


I. In summer II. In winter 

r. Scenery 1. Scenery 
a. The river a. The river 
6. The mountains 6. The mountains 
¢. The woods c. The woods 

2. Activity 2. Entertainment 
a. The trains a. The grocery store 
b. The boarders (1) Characters 
c. Stores and stands (2) Yarns 
ad. Traveling shows 6. Sleigh-rides 
é. Hotel parties ¢. Skating 


ad. The fireside 
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II, THE CHARACTER OF CassIUs 


I. Envious DT Cratty 
1. Of Brutus 1. As a conspirator 
2. Of Ceesar 2. As a general 


II. Deceitful 
1. In dealing with Brutus 
2. In dealing with the people 


3. Ln the divisions of your plan, work for unity, coherence, 
and emphasis. These are the key words to composition. In 
the first place, the plan should have wzzty; in other words, 
all the thoughts of which the plan is composed, both main 
and secondary, should have a definite bearing on the main 
subject. Second, the parts, though distinct from one another, 
should be coherent, or, as we say, should hang together, the 
first topic leading up to the second, the second to the third, 
and so on. Testing constantly the relation of each part or 
stage of your thought to the whole is an aid to coherence. 
Third, the plan as a whole should have emphaszs. Generally 
this will mean that the successive topics should have climax; 
that is, they should increase in interest and strength. 

Study the following plan. Note how confusing it is because 
of its disregard of unity, coherence, and emphasis. There is 
also lack of uniformity in the phrasing of the topics. 


Our FirE DEPARTMENT 


I, When it was organized VI. Volunteer assistance 
II. Need of fire departments VII. Methods of economy 
III. Plan of organization VIII. Friction with the street 
IV. Practical working of the department _ 
department IX. New equipment needed 


V. Area covered 
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In the form just given, this plan would not be a guide to 
a good composition. The first step in making it usable is to 
apply the test of unity, and by this test the second topic, 
‘Need of fire departments,” should be cut out. The plan 
would: still be incoherent, however. The natural order of 
treating these topics is: 


I. When it was organized 
_IL. Plan of organization 
III. Practical working of the department 
IV. Area covered 
V. Volunteer assistance 
VI. Methods of economy 
VII. Friction with the street department 
VIII. New equipment needed 


The plan still presents two faults: (1) a lack of proper 
emphasis, or climax, and (2) a lack of uniformity in phrasing 
the topics. 

1. It is clear that some topics are not of so much impor- 
tance as others, yet all have been made of equal value in the 
outline. To be sure, the plan is useful as it stands; it may 
serve as the basis of a satisfactory composition. But it will 
be more helpful to adopt some such arrangement as the one 
given below, which shows that certain topics are naturally 
secondary and that when placed in a secondary position they 
give balance to the whole outline. 

2. The first topic in the plan above is a clause; the other 
topics are noun phrases, The model outline should show 
the same grammatical construction in all headings of the 
same rank. 

Compare the following plan with the two preceding ones, 
to see how much more usable it is as a working outline. 
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I. Organization of the department 
1. When organized 
2. On what plan organized 

II. Practical working of the department ‘ 
1. In the territory covered 
2. In the volunteer assistance rendered 
3. In its methods of economy 

III. Problems of maintenance 

1. Its friction with the street department 
2. Its need of new equipment 


EXERCISES 


1. Apply the foregoing tests to this plan and rewrite it: 


My Native Town 


I. In summer II. Winter 
1. Population 1. Population 
a. Those who live in town a. Farmers 
é. Boarders 6. At the college 
2. Enjoying the scenery 2. Scenery 
a. The ocean a. The ocean 
b. The fields (2) Floating ice 
(1) Haying (2) Bleak shores 
(2) Oats b. The fields 
¢. In the forests (1) Snowdrifts 
(2) Birds (2) Roads 
(2) Watching squirrels ¢. Mountain views 
d@. The mountains ad. Sports 
3. Sports (1) Skating 
a. Boating (2) Snowshoeing 
4. Attempts to catch fish (3) Sleigh-riding 


2. Make a plan of a subject with which the class as a 
whole is familiar. 
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3. Write a composition based on your plan. 

4. Prepare to talk one minute on some subject of which 
you have made a plan. If, in the short time at your disposal, 
you cannot do justice to the whole subject, you may confine 
yourself to one division of it— possibly to a single subdivision. 
Try to speak as easily and naturally as you would in address- 
ing someone in your home, remembering that you need to 
speak slowly in order to be heard distinctly at the farther 
end of the room.! 


6. Developing the Composition. By means of a plan you 
have learned to think out carefully what you wish to say, and 
now, with the aid of this plan, you are ready to consider the 
composition as a whole, studying in particular introduction, 
transitions, proportion, and conclusion. A few suggestions 
may be helpful. 

7. The Introduction. Make the introduction as brief and 
as pointed as the subject will bear. Say merely what the 
reader needs to know in order to work out your problem with 
you. Study the introduction with the gist of the whole subject 
in mind. If the subject is already familiar to your readers, a 
formal introduction may be dispensed with. In any case 
endeavor to make it as natural and informal as possible. 
Ask yourself what impression the reader already has, and 
from this assumed point steer his thought by confirming, 

1 We all need encouragement, but the stimulus that comes from being 
told some of our shortcomings is equally valuable. Many teachers have 
found that every sensible student welcomes both kinds of criticism. It will 
give him pleasure to be told that the substance of his talk is both clear and 
interesting; it should also give him a sense of satisfaction to know that 
some one of his hearers will be sure to speak of his worst fault, whether it 
be a tendency to say “-er,” “and-er,” “ but-er,” “ when-er”; to say “dror” 


for “draw” and “sor” for “saw”; to omit the g in “ing”; or to say 
“wisper” and “w’ite” for “ whisper” and ‘ white.” 


THE INTRODUCTION II 


_ correcting, or modifying, to the main impression that you 
wish to make. 

While the introduction should be plain and direct, look out 
that it is not dry and lifeless or a mere commonplace that 
would occur to anybody. Be sure also that it really intro- 
duces; that is, that it does not concentrate attention on its 
own beauty or elaborateness, but guides attention forward to 
the subject under discussion. Do not suggest in the intro- 
duction anything that is not in some way utilized afterwards. 

In the introduction that follows, the style is direct and full 
of life and arouses interest in what is to come: 


A Taste oF MAINE BIRCH 


The traveler and camper-out in Maine, unless he penetrates 
its more northern portions, has less reason to remember it as 
a pine-tree State than a birch-tree State. The white-pine forests 
have melted away like snow in the spring and gone down 
stream, leaving only patches here and there in the remote and 
inaccessible parts. The portion of the State I saw—the valley 
of the Kennebec and the woods about Moxie Lake—had been 
shorn of its pine timber more than forty years before, and is 
now covered with a thick growth of spruce and cedar and 
various deciduous trees. But the birch abounds. Indeed, when 
the pine goes out the birch comes in; the race of men succeeds 
the race of giants. — BURROUGHS 


The introduction to Irving’s “ Christmas in England ”’ is 
well worth studying : 


Nothing in England exercises a more delightful spell over 
my imagination than the lingerings of the holiday customs and 
rural games of former times. They recall the pictures my 
fancy used to draw in the May morning of life.... I regret 
to say that they are daily growing more and more faint, being 
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gradually worn away by time, but still more obliterated by 
modern fashion. . . . Poetry, however, clings with cherishing 
fondness about the rural game and holiday revel, from which 
it has derived so many of its themes, as the ivy winds its rich 
foliage about the Gothic arch and moldering tower, gratefully 
repaying their support by clasping together their tottering 
remains and, as it were, embalming them in verdure. 


8. Transitions. As it is often difficult to go from one topic 
to another without abruptness, we shall next turn our atten- 
tion to the means of securing proper transitions. A transition 
is a bridge from one stage of thought to the next. In form 
it is an intermediate thought relating both to what precedes 
and to what follows. Be sure to make the transition a real 
thought, not a mere catchword. Study to make it easy,— 
not labored and lumbering, but crisp and natural. 

Irving, in his “‘ Christmas in England,” after devoting the 
paragraph just cited to a discussion of old holidays in general, 
makes a bridge to the thought of Christmas in particular by the 
use of the following sentence: “Of all the old festivals, how- 
ever, that of Christmas awakens the strongest and most heart- 
felt associations.” 

EXERCISES 


1. Point out the value of these transitions from Macaulay’s 
“Oliver Goldsmith”’ : 


1. His father, Charles Goldsmith, . . . settled at a place 
called Pallas, in the county of Longford. 

2. At Pallas, Oliver Goldsmith was born in November, 1728. 

3. In his seventeenth year Oliver went up to oy College, 
Dublin, as a sizar. 

4. While Oliver was leading at Dublin a life divided between 


squalid distress and squalid dissipation, his father died, leaving 
a mere pittance. 
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5. While the fourth edition of the ‘“ Traveler” was on the 
counters of the booksellers, the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield” appeared, 
and rapidly obtained a popularity which has lasted down to our 
own time, and which is likely to last as long as our language. 

6. The success which had attended Goldsmith as a novelist 
emboldened him to try his fortune as a dramatist. 


2. Write the introduction and the paragraph transitions 
for a theme! on ‘“‘ The Character of Cassius,” as outlined on 
page 7, or on ‘‘A Western Town,” as outlined on page 6. 


9. Proportion. Secure emphasis through proportion. One 
of the most important questions to ask about any subject is, 
What makes this subject interesting or valuable? Answer 
this question, and then subordinate other parts of your com- 
position to the part that treats of this. If you are writing, 
for instance, on the career of a great statesman, it probably 
is his statesmanship that gives him interest; do not spend 
much time, therefore, on his childhood, and none at all unless 
it throws light on his statesmanship. If a house that you are 
describing is interesting because it is old and quaint, or be- 
cause it has historical associations, give to these characteristics 
the main prominence of treatment. 

In the following paragraph the author is writing of the in- 
troduction of witchcraft into early New England. He is not 
led aside by giving undue space or emphasis to witchcraft in 
other parts of the world, or to the way in which it thrived here. 
His treatment places the emphasis where the interest centers. 


When America was settled, belief in witchcraft was so gen- 
eral in Europe that no man dared openly deny it; witches. 


1 A written composition is sometimes called a ¢keme, and both terms will 
be used in this book. 
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were racked, burned, and tortured by thousands ; and the de- 
tection of witchcraft, with its following ‘kill or cure,” was a 
regular profession. Yet it was denounced and opposed in 
New England from the beginning. Like many another nox- 
ious germ, witchcraft was brought over and widely planted in 
America, where the dark forests, the screaming of unknown 
beasts at night, the hideously painted savages, — everything 
external favored the increase of the superstition. And it speaks 
volumes for the character of our first settlers that this horrible 
fungus, which flourished all over civilized Europe, found root 
here in only one spot, —a soil made ready by numerous de- 
scendants of some feeble-minded immigrants, who were brought 
here for the profit of the early transportation companies. There 
it grew weakly for a brief period, and was then rooted out and 
destroyed. Here, in a nutshell, is the real meaning of the Salem 
witchcraft. — Lone, ‘‘ American Literature ” 


EXERCISES 


1. If you were to talk to your classmates for three minutes 
on “ Reading, Writing, and Speaking,” what proportion of 
time would you give to each of the three divisions of your 
subject, and why? A speaker who spent two of his three 
minutes on “ Reading”’ and half a minute each on “ Writing”’ 
and ‘‘ Speaking ”’ was asked by one of the pupils to explain 
that division of time. Can you justify the proportion ? 

2. Plan a two-minute talk on a subject with which you are 
familiar, indicating the proportion of time you would spend 
on each main topic. Some of these subjects may prove 
suggestive : 


A Brook near Home Correct Posture 

Willow-ware China Learning to breathe Correctly 
Hanging Pictures The Pullman Porter 

The Care of the Furnace One Good Book 


A Story of Father’s Gymnasium Work 
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10. The Conclusion. Make the conclusion leave with the 
reader the total impression of the composition. In making 
the introduction you had the gist of the subject in mind, and 
now in writing the conclusion you have the introduction and 
its development before you. Give due attention, therefore, to 
all that you have said before, and aim to end with something 
that shall in some way concentrate its effect in one strong 
point. Consider what effect you wish to produce. If you are 
seeking to inform your reader, your conclusion may summa- 
rize ; if you wish to make him feel or realize something, you 
may conclude by drawing a striking pzcture ; if your purpose 
is to make him do or decide something, your conclusion may 
appeal to motive or character. 

Irving, in the last paragraph of ‘‘ Christmas in England,”’ 
makes his conclusion the idea that most pervades his essay, 
—namely, the kindly influence of the day on him, — but in- 
tensifies it by mentioning that he is a stranger and by con- 
trasting the churlishness of those unmoved by such cheer : 


- Stranger and sojourner as I am in the land, — though for 
me no social hearth may blaze, no hospitable roof throw open 
its doors, nor the warm grasp of friendship welcome me at the 
threshold, —yet I feel the influence of the season beaming into 
my soul from the happy looks of those around me. Surely hap- 
piness is reflective, like the light of heaven ; and every counte- 
nance, bright with smiles and glowing with innocent enjoyment, 
is a mirror transmitting to others the rays of a supreme and 
ever-shining’ benevolence. He who can turn churlishly away 
from contemplating the felicity of his fellow beings, and sit 
down darkling and repining in his loneliness when all around is 
joyful, may have his moments of strong excitement and selfish 
gratification, but he wants the genial and social sympathies 
which constitute the charm of a merry Christmas. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Make an outline for a theme on one of the following 
subjects. See that the plan has unity, coherence, and empha- 
sis. You may consult magazines and books for material. 


1. A Famous Man I should like to meet. 

2. Well-known Men I should like to meet. 

3. Christmas in Spain (or any country other than the United 
States or England). 


2. Write the theme just outlined. 

3. Make an outline for an essay on the customs and man- 
ners of the time of ‘‘ Ivanhoe” or of ‘‘ Henry Esmond.” 

4. Write the opening and closing paragraphs of a theme 
on any subject which interests you. If you like, take one of 
the following : 


1. A letter to a classmate, recommending a book which you 
read with pleasure during the summer vacation. 

2. A letter to a classmate, telling of what you did during 
the summer that seems to you more important than reading. 


5. Among the resolutions on self-government drawn up 
and adopted by the senior class of a city high school are the 
following. Be prepared to give a three-minute talk on the 
value of the adoption of some such resolutions by your class. 

Voted : 

1, That every pupil take his seat promptly at five minutes 
of nine, and that the library atmosphere be preserved until 
ten minutes past nine. The “library atmosphere” means a 
quiet room, with the privilege of such conversation as is al- 
lowed in any well-ordered library. Any pupil who is careless 
about his conduct during this period shall be reminded by one 
of his room representatives. 

2. To keep the third-floor corridors clear at noon, or at 
least to avoid assembling in groups so that passage is made 
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difficult ; to preserve reasonable order in the home rooms at 
recess, whether the teachers are present or not; and to come to 
order promptly at twenty-three minutes of one. 


6. Apply the three tests of a plan to the following out- 
line of Macaulay’s “ Life of Johnson.” When you read the 
essay, you may find the outline an aid in understanding 
Macaulay, and it may help you if you should be called on 
to give the class the substance of this essay or of some other 


piece of literature. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON 


I. His parents 
1. Father 
2. Mother 
II. His boyhood 
1. Physical 
2. Intellectual 
3. Moral 
III. His college career 
1. Effect on him 
2. Effect on others 
3. Failure to get a degree 
IV. His thirty years’ struggle 
1. Steps toward winning a fortune 
2. Difficulties in the way 
3. His friends during this period 
4. Effect of the struggle on Johnson 
5. Effect-of the struggle on others 
V. His last twenty years 
1. His pension 
2. His influence as a talker 
3. His influence as a writer 


7. The following plan may interest students who are trying 
to decide on a vocation. It is placed here so that all who wish 
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may begin at once some such study as is here outlined, and 
report progress from time to time at the convenience of the 
teacher.! 
~My CuHosEn VOCATION 
I. Lntroduction 
1. The vocation 
2. Inclusive meaning of the term 
3. The special field that appeals to me 
4. History of the vocation 
Il. Body 
1. Opportunities in my chosen field 
a. At home 
6. Away from home 
2. Remuneration 
a. In dollars and cents 
6. In personal satisfaction 
c. In service to the world 
3. Qualifications necessary for success 
a. Education, training, equipment 
(1) Best place for obtaining 
(2) Amount necessary 
(3) Cost 
6. Health 
¢. Temperament, character 
(1) Personality 
(2) Habits of mind 
(3) Temptations to be met 
III. Conclusion 
1. Points favorable 
2. Points unfavorable 
3. General impression 


1 Taken almost verbatim from page 204 of “ Vocational and Moral Guid- 
ance,” by Jesse Buttrick Davis, A.B., A.M., Ginn and Company, 1914. 


CHAP TE RioLt 
THE PARAGRAPH 


The composition deals with the whole subject, the paragraph 
with a part of the subject. The essentials of a good composi- 
tion, however, are equally important in a good paragraph, and 
for the sake of learning how to secure these essentials in 
smaller compass we shall study the paragraph as a composition 
in itself. 

11. Unity. In this miniature composition we must aim 
first of all to secure wzzty. With this in view let us consider 
the value of the topic, of the topic sentence, and of the 
paragraph plan. ~ 

12. The Topic of the Paragraph. Whatever the writer’s 
purpose, he should keep in mind the topic of the paragraph. 
In expanding the plan into a short composition, each topic 
often serves as the basis of a paragraph, and in that case 
everything that goes into a paragraph should contribute to 
the development of the topic. In a long composition a para- 
graph is often based on a subtopic. See, for example, 1 and 2 
under I in the plan of ““A Western Town,” page 6. 

13. The Topic Sentence. Sometimes, especially in giving 
information or instruction, it is feasible to express in one sen- 
tence the substance of what is to go into the paragraph. A 
writer on ‘‘ Baseball,” for instance, may well begin his work 
by framing some such sentence as ‘‘ The playing of baseball 
should be honest.” A writer on “ Keeping Bees” may try 

te) 
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to show that ‘‘ keeping bees is an interesting pastime and a 
profitable business.” In each case the writer states a fact, a 
principle, a truth, or a fancy, and as he proceeds he keeps. 
this in mind as a proposition to be proved. 

This topic sentence comes sometimes at the beginning of 
the paragraph, sometimes near the middle, sometimes at the 
end. In many cases, however (for instance, if the writer 
wishes the reader to feel or realize something — say the 
beauty of a scene or the pathos or fun of an event), there 
will probably be no need of trying to state definitely the 
substance of what the paragraph is to include. The main 
idea is not so likely to be expressed at some point as it is 
to be diffused as an influence through the whole. 


EXERCISE 


What is the topic sentence of each of the three following 
paragraphs ? 
1. DEPENDABILITY 


To be dependable —to be singled out as one who does 
things —is a tremendous asset. A man may be faithful, or 
industrious, or even capable, and still not be dependable. The 
faithful man may be incompetent; he who is capable may 
possess erratic tendencies which minimize his efforts, and the 
industrious man may be a blunderer. But the dependable man 
is he who can at all times be depended upon to do that which 
is set for him to do, as it should be done. — Electrical Review, 
August 22, 1914. 


2. A SuCCESSFUL CAREER 


The real material with which you build your career is within 
you. Your own self is your greatest capital. The secret of 
your future achievement is locked up in your brain, in your 
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nerves, in your muscles, in your ambition, in your determina- 
tion, and in your ideal. Everything depends upon your physical 
and mental condition, for that governs your vitality, your vigor, 
and your ability to do things. The amount of physical and 
mental force you are able to use in your vocation will measure 
your ultimate success, and whatever lessens this force, or the 
effectiveness of your achievement capital, will cut down your 
usefulness in life and your chances of success. — ORISON S. 
MarnbeN, “ Training for Efficiency ” 


3. THE FUTURE 


The teaching of recent history brings into clearer light the 
practical necessity of the most thorough training for the work 
and duties of the future. It is said that on the day when the 
news of the battle of Manila reached Constantinople, the Sul- 
tan sent for the American minister, Dr. Angell, and asked him 
if it would be possible for Turkey to secure the kind of guns 
which Commodore Dewey had on his fleet. Dr. Angell replied 
that he thought it would be quite possible to buy the guns; 
but, he added, “There is one thing which your Majesty cannot 
buy; you cannot buy the men behind the guns.” That was 
the answer of educated Democracy to uneducated Absolutism. 
Democracy is strong only as it is intelligent. When that state- 
ment is made, with all its implications, the most pressing argu- 
ment for the largest and most generous endowment of education 
in this country is brought home with all the force of recent 
illustration. If Americans are to meet successfully the compe- 
tition of the world in those great fields which are now opening 
up to commerce and civilization, they must carry into that com- 
petition the highest training, the largest knowledge of science, 
the most thorough technical skill. The future belongs to the 
race which educates itself most adequately to comprehend its 
opportunities and use them for the advancement of humanity. 
— The Outlook, August 5, 1899 
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If the writer or speaker is urging his audience to do some- 
thing, his composition may be the development of a topic 
sentence which is a kind of command or exhortation. An 
editorial in a school paper may be summed up in the sentence, 
“Be loyal to your school.”” It is mainly by the fact that its 
general effect is reducible to an imperative that the oration is 
distinguished from the essay. Webster’s ‘‘ Reply to Hayne,” 
for example, embodies some such imperative as this: ‘‘ Main- 
tain the integrity of the Union above the dictates of individual 
states.” Curtis’s oration on ‘‘ The Public Duty of Educated 
Men” centers in the exhortation, “ Be true to country above 
party.” 
EXERCISES 

1. Write a paragraph in which you try to make the reader 
feel or realize (1) the beauty of a scene or (2) the pathos or 
fun of an event. 

2. Write five topic sentences in the indicative mood. 
Some of the following may be helpfully suggestive; see also 
Chapter I under Making the Plan. 


1. Shylock is a philosopher. 

. X is inclined to flatter. 

. Y is‘kind. 

. Z is far-sighted. 

. I cannot help thinking A is conceited. 
6. The vicar is politic. 


oT Pe & DN 


3. Develop one of your sentences into a paragraph. 
4. Write three topic sentences in the imperative mood. 
These suggestions may be helpful. 


Look before you leap. 

Don’t tell everyone what you think. 
Work while you work. 

Play as earnestly as you work. 
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5. Develop one of your sentences into a paragraph. 
6. Base an imperative topic sentence on each of these 
_ groups of hints for an editorial paragraph in the school paper. 


1. Come, boys, vacation is over. Tennis rackets, canoes, 
bathing suits, dusty books. Brains, athletics, lessons, a good 
start. ‘‘ Business before pleasure.” 

2. Vacation is over and we are together again. Our school 
life like a river. Class spirit, glee club, orchestra, school paper, 
subscribers, contributors. Our part may be little, but it must 
be worthy of the School. 

3. Welcome, friends, old and new, especially the freshman ! 
Older pupils. School work not drudgery. Our life work should 
be an honor to the school and a benefit to the world. 


7. Write an editorial paragraph, using as many of the 
foregoing hints as you can effectively. 


14. The Plan of the Paragraph. In order to include in 
the paragraph only those details which have a bearing on 
the topic, it may be wise to make a plan. The following is 
a plan of Irving’s paragraph on ‘ Rip’s aversion to profit- 
able labor” : 

. He liked to fish. 

He enjoyed hunting. 

. He was always ready to help his neighbors. 
4. He would not attend to his own business. 


One 


The great error in Rip’s composition was an insuperable 
aversion to all kinds of profitable labor. It could not be from 
the want of assiduity or perseverance, for he would sit on a 
wet rock, with a rod as long and heavy as a Tartar’s lance, and 
fish all day without a murmur, even though he should not be 
encouraged by a single nibble. He would carry a fowling-piece 
on his shoulder for hours together, trudging through woods 
and swamps, up hill and down dale, to shoot a few squirrels or 
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wild pigeons. He would never refuse to assist a neighbor even 
in the roughest toil, and was a foremost man at all country 
frolics for husking Indian corn or building stone fences; the 
women of the village, too, used to.employ him to run their 
errands, and to do such little odd jobs as their less obliging 
husbands would not do for them. In a word, Rip was ready 
to attend to anybody’s business but his own; but as to doing 
family duty and keeping his farm in order, he found it impos- 
sible. — IrvinG, “ Rip Van Winkle” 


EXERCISES 


1. Many paragraphs are similar in construction to the one 
that follows. The closing sentence makes the largest contri- 
bution toward a statement of the topic, emphasizing the 
“strangeness and novelty’’ of the house, and the whole 
passage shows why every passer-by had to take a look at 
this “imposing edifice.” Show how many of the details 
have a bearing on the topic. 


Maule’s Lane, or Pyncheon Street, as it were now more’ 
decorous to call it, was thronged, at the appointed hour, as 
with a congregation on its way to church. All, as they ap- 

, proached, looked upward at the imposing edifice, which was 
henceforth to assume its rank among the habitations of man- 
kind. There it rose, a little withdrawn from the line of the 
street, but in pride, not modesty. Its whole visible exterior was 
ornamented with quaint figures, conceived in the grotesque- 
ness of a Gothic fancy, and drawn or stamped in the glitter- 
ing plaster, composed of lime, pebbles, and bits of glass, with 
which the woodwork of the walls was overspread, On every 
side the seven gables pointed sharply towards the sky, and 
presented the aspect of a whole sisterhood of edifices, breath- 
ing through the spiracles of one great chimney. The many 
lattices, with their small, diamond-shaped panes, admitted the 
sunlight into hall and chamber, while, nevertheless, the second | 
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story, projecting far over the base, and itself retiring beneath 
the third, threw a shadowy and thoughtful gloom into the lower 
rooms. Carved globes of wood were affixed under the jutting 
stories. Little spiral rods of iron beautified each of the seven 
peaks. On the triangular portion of the gable that fronted 
next the street was a dial, put up that very morning, and on 
which the sun was still marking the passage of the first bright 
hour in a history that was not destined to be all so bright. All 
around were scattered shavings, chips, shingles, and broken 
halves of bricks; these, together with the lately turned earth, 
on which the grass had not begun to grow, contributed to the 
impression of strangeness and novelty proper to a house that 
had yet its place to make among men’s daily interests. — Haw- 
THORNE, ‘The House of the Seven Gables ” 


2. Write a paragraph suggested by the following plan, 
making as many additions or changes as you choose: 


On THE Way TO SCHOOL 


I. Novelty 
II. Monetony 
III. Variety 

rt. ‘Kall 
2. Winter 


3. Make a plan for a paragraph on another subject. 

4. Be prepared to tell the class, in not more than six 
sentences, why some article is useful. 

5. Write what you have just said to the class. 

6. In a recent issue of a magazine Modjeska describes 
her first meeting with Longfellow, who came to call during 
her initial engagement in Boston. The following extract was 
printed in a daily paper as a single paragraph. Make a plan 
of the selection and be prepared to criticize the paragraph 
structure. 
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“Although I was forewarned of his visit,” she says, “I was 
quite overcome with emotion when his card was brought to my 
room. One look of his kind, deep-set eyes, and a warm hand- 
shake, soon restored my mental equipoise and put me at my 
ease. The presence of this true, great poet, this man endowed 
with the finest qualities a man can possess, was.a spiritual 
feast for me. He spoke to me of Boston and its celebrities, 
and acquainted me with the names of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, James T. Fields, Celia Thaxter, and 
others; chaffed me about going up Bunker Hill Monument ; 
and asked me how I compared the California weather with the 
beautiful climate of Massachusetts. He went on speaking in 
the manner of a perfect man of the world and simply charmed 
me. ‘Then my son came in and we were both invited to 
luncheon at the poet’s home in Cambridge. Longfellow’s great 
charm was just that perfect simplicity, so rare in celebrated 
men. There was not a shade of the patronizing air so fre- 
quently assumed by people of superior standing, not a particle 
of the pomposity I had more than once observed among much 
less known writers. A celebrity without conceit is a rare thing’ 
to behold; he did not seem to care much for compliments. 
When I attempted to speak about his poems, he interrupted 
me, and, pointing to a handsome armchair standing in his 
study, drew my attention to it by remarking jokingly that the 
children liked his verses, because he had received that present 
from a school on the — here he paused and added with a 
laugh, ‘centennial anniversary of my literary activity.’ Then, 
as if regretting that he had spoken lightly of the gift, he grew 
suddenly serious, and stroking the back of the chair with his 
hands, he said almost tenderly, ‘I prize it highly.’ ” 


7. Bring to recitation some good selection with which-the 
class are likely not to be familiar, and be prepared to read it 
to them, to see if they can tell at what points paragraphs 
begin. You may find a suitable passage in a textbook. 
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15. Coherence. In an ideal composition each paragraph 
leads up naturally to the next, like a link in achain. So, too, 
the sentences in a well-made paragraph form a chain. The 
current of thought should be absolutely continuous from be- 
ginning to end—one unbroken progress. In other words, 
the paragraph should have coherence. 

The closest and simplest connection, strange as it may 
seem, is where no connectives are needed. The following 
paragraph, for example, is a simple series of sentences 
illustrating or repeating the topic: 


It is a twice-told tale that the world is passing away from us. 
God has written it upon every page of his creation that there 
is nothing here which lasts. Our affections change. The friend- 
ships of the man are not the friendships of the boy. The face 
of the visible world is altering around us; we have the gray, 
moldering ruins to tell of what once was. Our laborers strike 
their plowshares against the foundations of buildings which 
once echoed to human mirth, skeletons of men to whom life 
was once dear, urns and coins that remind: the antiquarian of 
a magnificent empire. This is the history of the world and all 
that is in it. It passes while we look at it. We are such stuff 
as dreams are made of. — F. W. ROBERTSON 


There are two general requirements for securing coherence 
in the paragraph : 

1. Group the details, or arrange the thoughts in a natu- 
val, logical order. 

2. Make skillful connection between sentences. 

In general, we have a good deal of freedom in grouping 
the details of a paragraph, the chief concern being only to 
see that one thought leads up to another in a way that shall 


serve our purpose. 
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It is much more natural to keep the plan of Irving’s para- 
graph on “‘ Rip’s aversion to profitable labor,” as given on 
page 23, than to change it to read thus: 


. He liked to fish. 

. He was always ready to help his neighbors. 
. He enjoyed hunting. 

. He would not attend to his own business. 


Pwon 


In the following paragraph from ‘‘ The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow,” note how naturally Ichabod’s eye turns from the 
apples, which might well attract his attention first, to the corn 
and then to the buckwheat. 


As Ichabod jogged slowly on his way, his eye, ever open to 
every symptom of culinary abundance, ranged with delight 
over the treasures of jolly autumn. On all sides he beheld 
vast stores of apples,—some hanging in oppressive opulence 
on the trees, some gathered into baskets and barrels for the 
market, others heaped up in rich piles for the cider press. 
Farther on he beheld great fields of Indian corn, with its 
golden ears peeping from their leafy coverts and holding out 
the promise of cakes and hasty pudding; and the yellow 
pumpkins lying beneath them, turning up their fair round 
bellies to the sun and giving ample prospects of the most 
luxurious of pies; and anon he passed the fragrant buckwheat 
fields, breathing the odor of the beehive, and as he beheld 
them, soft anticipations stole over his mind of dainty slap- 
jacks, well buttered, and garnished with honey or treacle, by 
the delicate little dimpled hand of Katrina Van Tassel. 


16. Connecting Links. When the relation of the thoughts 
to each other needs to be pointed out, there is chance for 
considerable skill in the use of connecting links. 
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1. Words or phrases like the following frequently make 
the connection : 


yet first in fact secondly 

but then in that therefore 

still again indeed moreover 

nor while besides accordingly 

too hence further on the contrary 
also finally however on the other hand 


Such connectives are often introduced more gracefully 
inside the sentence than at the beginning. The inside con- 
nectives, moreover, help make the style compact. Compare, 
for instance: 


a. However, it is better to take this course. 
It is better, however, to take this course. 
6, Indeed, their tempers were like their faces, frosty and bitter. 
Their tempers, indeed, were like their faces, frosty and bitter. 
c. Therefore, it seemed to him best to go at once. 
It seemed to him, therefore, best to go at once. 


2. Sometimes the connection is best shown by making 
the first part of the sentence relate to what precedes. This 
may be done by inverting the normal order, by repeating a 
word, or by making a summary. 


Inversion. Before this disappointment Sir Roger was what 
you call a fine gentleman. — ADDISON 


Inversion. For this reason — because, more than health, 
wealth, and beauty, literary style may be called the man — 
good judges have found in it the final test of culture, and have 
said that he, and he alone, is a well-educated person who uses 
his language with power and beauty. — G. H. PALMER 
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Repetition. The honorable member complained that I had 
not slept on his speech. I must have s/ef¢ on it or not slept 
at all. — WEBSTER 


Summary. 1 have said that at sea all is vacancy; I should 
correct the expression. — IRVING 


Summary. 1 have observed that he was a simple, good- 
natured man; he was, moreover, a kind neighbor and an obe- 
dient, henpecked husband. — IRVING 


EXERCISES 


1. In making a plan of the following paragraph use the top- 
ics in the last sentence but one. Also name the connecting 
links and show why no connective is needed in some instances. 


Within the car there was the usual interior life of the rail- 
road, offering little to the observation of other passengers, but 
full of novelty for this pair of strangely enfranchised prisoners. 
It was novelty enough, indeed, that there were fifty human be- 
ings in close relation with them, under one long and narrow 
roof, and drawn onward by the same mighty influence that had 
taken their two selves into its grasp. It seemed marvelous how 
all these people could remain so quietly in their seats while so 
much noisy strength was at work in their behalf. Some, with 
tickets in their hats (long travelers these, before whom lay a 
hundred miles of railroad), had plunged into the English scen- 
ery and adventures of pamphlet novels, and were keeping com- 
pany with dukes and earls. Others, whose briefer span forbade 
their devoting themselves to studies so abstruse, beguiled the 
little tedium of the way with penny papers. A party of girls 
and one young man, on opposite sides of the car, found huge 
amusement in a game of ball. They tossed it to and fro, with 
peals of laughter that might be measured by mile-lengths ; for, 
faster than the nimble ball could fly, the merry players fled 
unconsciously along, leaving the trail of their mirth afar behind 
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and ending their game under another sky than had witnessed 
its commencement. Boys, with apples, cakes, candy, and rolls 
of variously tinctured lozenges— merchandise that reminded 
Hepzibah of her deserted shop — appeared at each momen- 
tary stopping place, doing up their business in a hurry, or 
breaking it short off, lest the market should ravish them away 
with it. New people continually entered. Old acquaintances 
—for such they soon grew to be, in this rapid current of 
affairs — continually departed. Here and there, amid the rum- 
ble and the tumult, sat one asleep. Sleep; sport; business; 
graver or lighter study ; and the common and inevitable move- 
ment onward! It was life itself !— HawrTuHorneg, ‘‘ The House 
of the Seven Gables” 


2. Write a paragraph suggested by something in the fore- 
going description. First make a plan. 

3. Make a list of the connectives in the following passage 
from Franklin’s ‘‘ Autobiography ”’ : 


About this time I met with an odd volume of the Spectator. 
It was the third. I had never before seen any of them. I 
bought it, read it over and over, and was much delighted with 
it. I thought the writing excellent, and wished, if possible, to 
imitate it. With this view I took some of the papers and, 
making short hints of the sentiment in each sentence, laid them 
by a few days, and then, without looking at the book, tried to 
complete the papers again, by expressing each hinted sentiment 
at length, and as fully as it had been expressed before, in any 
suitable words that should come to hand. Then I compared 
my Spectator with the original, discovered some of my faults, 
and corrected them. But I found I wanted a stock of words, 
or a readiness in recollecting and using them, which I thought 
I should have acquired before that time if I had gone on mak- 
ing verses, since the continual occasion for words of the same 
import but of different length, to suit the measure, or of differ- 
ent sound, for the rhyme, would have laid me under constant 
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necessity of searching for variety, and also have tended to fix 
that variety in my mind and make me master of it. Therefore 
I took some of the tales and turned them into verse, and 
after a time, when I had pretty well forgotten the prose, turned 
them back again. I also sometimes jumbled my collections of 
hints into confusion, and after some weeks endeavored to re- 
duce them into the best order, before I began to form the full 
sentences and complete the paper. This was to teach me 
method in the arrangement of thoughts. By comparing my 
work afterwards with the original, I discovered many faults 
and amended them; but I sometimes had the pleasure of 
fancying that in certain particulars of small import I had been 
lucky enough to improve the method or the language, and this 
encouraged me to think I might possibly in time come to be a 
tolerable English writer, of which I was extremely ambitious. 


4. While the teacher or one of the class is reading the 
sentences of a coherent paragraph in a changed order,! jot 
down such hints as you can conveniently, and then arrange 
the thoughts in the best order and write the paragraph in’ 
full. Compare carefully with the original. 

This exercise may show that several arrangements are good 
—that a paragraph is much more flexible than a sentence. 

5. Make a connected paragraph out of each of the follow- 
ing groups of sentences : 


1. THe CHELSEA FIRE 


But within ten minutes a second alarm rang out. 

On that pleasant Palm Sunday, 1908, as I was preparing 
for Sunday school, I heard the fire bells ring twenty-eight. 

I fell in with two of my schoolfellows, and together we 
hurried along. 


1 Notice Franklin’s sentence beginning “I also sometimes jumbled my 
collections of hints into confusion.” 
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At once I jumped into my clothes, and at top speed started 
off in the direction of the black smoke, which was rising above 
the buildings. 

At the time I paid no attention to the alarm, as this box 
was not near the place where I lived. 


2. From Boy to Man 


I am still a boy when I obey my first thought; the man 
takes that thought and views it from many sides before action. 

The duration of the period depends upon circumstances 
and not upon any defined time. 

In impulse I am boylike, but in reflection a man; and then 
I condemn the boylike action and make a new resolve. 

There is a period which marks the transition from boy to 
man, when the boy discards his errors and his awkwardness, 
and puts on the man’s mask and adopts his ways. 

With me it lasted some months, and though I feel in ideas 
more manly than when I left the States, I am often reminded 
that I am still a boy in many things. 

How many of these resolutions will be required before they 
are capable of restraining not only the impulse but the desire — 
when every action will be the outcome of deliberation ? 

I have not come to that yet, but after many a struggle 
I hope to succeed. 

“Days should speak, and a multitude of years should teach 
wisdom.” 


6. What connectives should be inserted to bring out the 
meaning of the following paragraph? (See page 29.) 

Practically all district maps of this date [the sixteenth cen- 
tury] mark the courses of rivers but not of roads. * few 
records, probably, could be found, of any tour worth calling a 
tour, which was not partly conducted by river. One advantage 
of river travel was that. the way was more regularly practi- 
cable than the roads, which bad weather soon rendered barely 
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passable. %, it was the pleasantest mode of journeying, espe- 
cially if the boat was towed, for traveling in a sixteenth-century 
wagon produced something like seasickness in those unaccus- 
tomed to it. *, to get the benefit of the cheapness of river 
traveling, as compared with riding, one had to wait, at times, 
for fellow travelers to fill the boat; *, the choice of the route 
was of course more limited, and on the swifter rivers it was 
not usual or worth while to attempt an upstream journey. 


7. Write a paragraph on some topic suggested by the fol- 
lowing sentences. Give attention to unity and coherence. 


1. Near my home is a ledge which is being blasted away. 

2. From time to time I have noticed interesting displays in 
a barber-shop window near my office. 

3. A structure which can be seen from nearly every point 
in Washington, and on a clear day from a great distance, is the 
Washington Monument. 

4. A cap is one of the articles that a schoolboy often mis- 
places at home. 

5. It was just half past nine when the engines came clanging 
down the street. 


8. Write a short composition, consisting of not more than 
three paragraphs, giving attention to unity and coherence. 
Some of these opening sentences may be suggestive : 


1. Thrown up on the barren rocks of a Maine island is the 
wreck of a small fishing schooner. 

2. A wagon, heavily loaded with lumber, was passing along 
the street. 

3. We are now in the midst of one of the most beautiful 
seasons of the year. 

4, The steam engine is one of the best and cheapest ma- 
chines for furnishing motor power, the chief item of expense 
being fuel. 
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17. Emphasis. A paragraph may have unity and coherence 
and still lack emphasis. That is to say, it may leave the 
reader in doubt as to what the writer considered the most 
important thought in the paragraph. Emphasis is a matter 
of position and proportion. 

18. Emphasis by Position. After making a plan that will 
enable you to secure unity and coherence, it may be necessary 
to revise it in order to lay stress on the matters that are of 
the most importance. In other words, you should consider 
well the beginning and the ending of the paragraph. One 
way of doing this is to write out the opening and closing 
sentences ; thus, 

The prospectus of the dictionary he [Johnson] addressed to 
the Earl of Chesterfield. 

Chesterfield described. 

His public career. 

His reception of Johnson’s homage. 

During some time Johnson continued to call on his patron, but 
after being repeatedly told by the porter that his lordship was not 
at home, took the hint and ceased to present himself at the in- 
hospitable door. 

EXERCISES 

1. If you were to develop the following plan, you would call 
special attention to Antonio’s prejudices. Instead, rearrange it 
in order to emphasize one of the finest traits mentioned. 

Antonio is one of the most attractive of Shakespeare’s 
characters. 

Kind friend. 

Generous benefactor. 

Gentle spirit. 

Intolerant enemy. 

Antonio is as much to be pitied for his prejudices as the Jew 
is for his. 
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2. Make a plan of the following paragraph, copying the 
first and last sentences : 


CATCHING A GRASSHOPPER 


To catch a grasshopper is no slight feat. At the first step 
you take, at least forty bolt out and tumble headlong into the 
grass; some cling to the stems, some are creeping under the 
leaves, and not one seems to be within reach. You step again; 
another flight takes place, and you eye them with fierce pene- 
tration, as if thereby you could catch some one of them with 
your eye. You cannot, though. You brush the grass with your 
foot again. Another hundred snap out and tumble about in 
every direction. There are large ones and small ones and 
middling-sized ones; there are gray and hard old fellows, 
yellow and red ones, green and striped ones. At length it is 
wonderful to see how populous the grass is. If you did not 
want them, they would jump into your very hand. But they 
know by your looks that you are out a-fishing. You see a very 
nice young fellow climbing up a steeple stem, to get a good 
lookout and see where you are. You take good aim and grab 
at him. The stem you catch, but he has jumped a safe rod. 
Yonder is another, creeping among some delicate ferns. With 
broad palm you clutch him and all the neighboring herbage 
too. Stealthily opening your little finger, you see his leg; the 
next finger reveals more of him; and, opening the next, you 
are just beginning to take him out with the other hand, when 
out he bounds and leaves you to renew your entomological pur- 
suits! ‘Twice you snatch handfuls of grass and cautiously open 
your palm to find that you have ov/y grass. It is quite vexatious. 
There are thousands of them here and there, climbing and 
wriggling on that blade, leaping off from that stalk, twisting and 
kicking on that vertical spider’s web, jumping and bouncing 
about under your very nose, hitting you in your face, creeping 
on your shoes, or turning summersets and tracing every figure 
of parabola or ellipse in the air, and yet not one do you get. 
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And there is such a heartiness and merriment in their sallies ! 
They are pert and gay, and do not take your intrusion in the 
least dudgeon. If any tender-hearted person ever wondered 
how a humane man could bring himself to such a cruelty as 
impaling an insect, let him hunt for a grasshopper on a hot 
day, among tall grass; and when at length he secures one, 
the affixing him upon the hook will be done without a single 
scruple, with judicial solemnity, and as a mere matter of penal 
justice. — Henry Warp BEECHER, “ Star Papers” 


3. Write a paragraph suggested by something in the fore- 
going description. First make a plan with an opening and a 
closing sentence. 

4. Make plans of two paragraphs. In each case write out 
the opening and the closing sentence. Some of the following 
may be of service to you as opening sentences : 


1. As the sun comes peeping over the hills, lighting up our 
camp, a boy climbs slowly from his bunk and stretches himself 
sleepily. 

2. Before the modern method of blasting came into use, 
setting off a blast was exciting and extremely dangerous. 

8. Last spring my cousin and I thought that a good way 
to spend our Easter vacation would be to try making maple 
sirup. 

4. Some years ago, when just old enough to enjoy air rifles, 
my chum and I had a discussion as to whether an air rifle could 
be taken apart. 

5. The first step in laying a concrete walk is to prepare 
the ground to receive the concrete. 

6. During the vacation I went to the works of the Fore 
River Shipbuilding Company. 

7. An observer of the birds is attracted by any unusual 
sound or commotion among them. 

8. I climbed up and peered into the opening, and could 
just descry the owl clinging to the inside of the tree. 
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9. One midwinter I cleared away the snow under an apple 
tree near the house and scattered some corn there. 

10. “Look intently enough at anything,” said a poet to me 
‘one day, “and you will see something that would otherwise 
escape you.” 

11. We think we have looked at a thing sharply until we 
are asked for its specific features . . . the form of the leaf of 
the tulip tree . . . a water-snake swimming with something in 
its mouth. 

12. I was much amused one summer day by seeing a blue- 
bird feeding her young one in the shaded street of a large town. 


19. Emphasis by Proportion. It almost goes without saying 
that in the paragraph, as in the whole composition, one way 
of emphasizing an important topic is to give it a large pro- 
portion of the space. In the paragraph from Franklin’s 
‘‘ Autobiography” (p. 31), note how little space he gives to 
assuring us that he was delighted with the Spectator, and 
how much space he gives to telling us just how he tried to 
improve his writing. 

EXERCISES 


1. In “ Rip’s aversion to profitable labor” (p. 23) what 
does the proportion of space given the different topics indicate 
as to the emphasis Irving wished to place on them ? 

2. In “The Future” (p. 21) is the anecdote worth the 
space it occupies ? 

3. Make two plans, similar to those called for in the fore- 
going set of exercises, on subjects of your own choosing. The 
following opening sentences may prove helpful : 

1. The decoration on a soda fountain is not always hand- 
carved wood. 


2. The half hour I spent in the public library was most 
profitable. 
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3. The bottom of a lobster pot is composed of wooden 
slats, four feet long, held together by three crosspieces, each 
two feet long. 

4. I have taken numerous walking trips, ranging in length 
from one day to two weeks. 

5. The first step in stone-crushing is to get the stone from 
the quarry to the crusher. 

6. In the United States Treasury we were allowed to walk 
about at will, but we could not see any work done in finishing 
the money. 

7. Not until very recently have the people begun to real- 
ize the great importance of cold storage to the modern store- 
keeper. 

8. On Saturday the first thing I do is to help about the 
house. 

9. Friday evening a club of girls met to make arrange- 
ments for the Saturday outing. 

10. I had never been to a surprise party. 


4. Make three similar plans, using, if you like, some of 
the following as concluding sentences : 


) 


‘1, I never saw him again. 

2. Whenever you have learned to discriminate the birds or 
the plants or the geological features of a country,.it is as if 
new and keener eyes were added. 

3. He dashed headlong across the yard and vanished 
through the gate. 

4, Someone was coming straight toward me. 

5. On a little farm like ours one cannot afford to let any- 
thing slip. 

6. “My daughters will never forget their duty.” 

7, As frequently happens, the man did all the work and 
the woman all the complimenting. 

8. But the trout was saved, though my friend’s buttons 
and suspenders suffered. 
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5. Write paragraphs based on two of the foregoing plans. 
Keep in mind what you have learned about emphasis by 
proportion. 

6. Write the substance of Chapter I ina single paragraph. 

7. The following suggestions for improving a school paper, 
called the Avtisan, were handed to the editor. Taking ad- 
vantage of them, write a letter to the editor of your school 
publication, suggesting improvements that may well be made 
init. If you have no school paper, write a letter to your 
English teacher, describing the kind of publication that in 
your opinion might be of value in the school. Begin by 
making a plan. 


Enlist the help of the English teachers. Ask them to have 
a day each month, on which every pupil must bring something 
for the paper; to grade this as regular work, and to hand to 
the editor all contributions that are good. Improve the present 
departments. Establish new departments. Make the athletic 
department comprehensive, up-to-date, and notable for its pic- _ 
tures of players and plays. Improve the size and appearance 
of the paper. Name the issues Freshman Number, Christmas 
Number, etc. Raise the price and increase the number of 
pages to twenty-four. Have an art department. Illustrate the 
stories.. Have a different cover every month. Print cartoons 
of doings in the school. Have some editorials written by pupils 
not on the staff. Have more than one page of class notes. 
Quote some of the best things from exchanges and avoid con- 
ventional criticisms. Strengthen the alumni column. Have a 
serial run four or five months. Print several short stories and 


descriptions and brief incidents. Devote one page to current 
events. 


CHAPTER LEY 


THE CORRECT SENTENCE 


Just as the paragraph is a group of*sentences which make 
up one part of the whole composition, so the sentence is a 
_ group of words which constitute one division of the paragraph. 
Like the paragraph, the sentence is in a sense a whole com- 
position, since the thought embodied in it is grammatically 
complete. As a composition in itself the sentence is treated 
in this chapter, the purpose of which is to show the student 
how to put words together so that they will say a thing in a 
way which cannot be misunderstood. 


I. AS TO GRAMMAR 


20. Guides to Correct Structure. At this point, therefore, 
we shall review a few rules that make for correctness and 
clearness, and that will prove useful in securing effectiveness 
in sentence structure. In other words, we shall study some 
grammatical principles which will be of special value to us 
as students of rhetoric. 

21. Look carefully to Foreign and Irregular Plurals. 
There is a tendency among those who have not studied 
foreign languages to regard all words that do not end in -s 
or -es as singular. To write ‘‘ The aurora borealis is a very 
strange phenomena” is to use incorrectly the Greek form of 
the plural for the singular, phexomenon. 

41 
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EXERCISE 


Give the correct form of the plural in each of the follow- 
ing sentences : ; 

1. Our daf- for determining the average age of admission 
to college are meager. 

2. Both John and William are a/umn- of Harvard; John is 
also an alumn- of Exeter. 

3. Two of their sisters are a/umn- of Wellesley, and a third 
is an alumn- of Smith. 

4, They are more than men of talent, they are genz-. 

5. Those woods were once supposed to be the abode of gemz-. 

6. Every high-school student should know that the plural of 
“focus” is *; of “fungus,” *; of “radius,” *; of “stratum,”’ 
*; of “curriculum,” *; of “ bacterium,” *; of “analysis,” *; 
of “ basis,” *; of “crisis,” *; of “oasis,” *; of “* parenthesis,” 
*; of “appendix,” *; of “index,” *; of “nebula,” x. 

Some persons also regard all words ending in -s or -es as 
plurals. “ News”’ is singular, however, and the tendency 
among the best writers seems to be to treat most words end- 
ing in zcs (““mathematics,” “politics,” ‘‘physics’’) as singular. 


yy Ee 


EXERCISE 


Insert a singular or a plural form of the verb ‘‘ be”’ in each 
of the following sentences and explain your choice. 
1, The latest news * favorable. 
2. He says mathematics * his favorite study. 
3. In this school athletics * given little attention ; especially 
is this true of all branches except football. 
4. Just what his tactics * likely to be was the question. 


22. Confine the Possessive Form mostly to Persons and 
Animals. In prose the possessive form should be limited 
chiefly to cases of actual possession, as, “my father’s 
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house,”’ “ Dickens’s garden,” “the horse’s head.” There 
are a few special uses of this case, as, for example, ‘‘an 
hour’s delay,” “for brevity’s sake,” ‘ta day’s march,” “a 
week’s work,”’ “ five minutes’ walk.” 

In newspaper and advertising English there is a growing 
tendency to employ the possessive form with an. impersonal 
word, as, “ England’s glorious history,’’ “a train’s narrow 
escape,” ‘“America’s best five-cent cigar.” 

Similarly, ““ whose” should, for the most part, refer to a 
personal object or an impersonal object personified, but it 
may be used for inanimate objects when “of which’’ would 
make the style too lumbering. 

In poetry one is much freer than in prose to use the pos- 
sessive with impersonal words; thus, ‘‘My heart and my 
heart’s joy,’’ which sounds affected in ordinary prose, is 
quite natural as an impassioned expression in poetry. It is the 
presence of the emotion that justifies the difference in style. 


EXERCISE 
Copy and complete the following passage : 


Every alumn- here this evening will recall with pleasure 
her *! work in this school. The curricu/- surely *? sufficiently 
comprehensive to suit everybody’s tastes and everybody’s 
needs. Those whose struggles with radi- and foc- were not 
accurate «? of their «* found satisfaction in a six *° study of 
bactert-, it may be, or in a day’s trip now and then to Mount 
Adams to study fung- or strat-. For some, possibly, the only 
oas- in the desert were the «° *’ were never allowed to suffer 
for an hour’s work on nebul-. 


1 year’s, years’ 5 month’s, months’ 
2 was, were 6 athletics, events in athletics 
8 indexes, indices 7 whose claims, the claims of which 


4 ability, capacity 
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23. Adapt Pronoun Case Forms to the Actual Case. Some 
of the pronouns have distinctive endings for the nominative and 
the objective (also called accusative) case ; and whenever we 
introduce a pronoun, we need immediately to think what is or 
is to be its government, and make the case ending correspond. 


1. This is an important question for you and me to decide. 
(Me is the object of for.) 

2. He gave ws boys some apples. 

3. As I had long known 4zm to be weak, I was not surprised 
at his downfall. (Subject of the infinitive Zo de.) 

4. Whom do you take me for? (Object of for.) 

5. Who can that be but your brother? (Predicate nominative 
after can be.) 

6. I will give this to whoever shows the most skill and en- 
durance. (The real object of Zo is not whoever, but whoever 
shows the most skill and endurance; hence it is better to keep 
whoever in the nominative.) 


EXERCISE 


Insert the proper form of the pronoun in each of the fol- 
lowing sentences, and give the reason for your choice : 


1, Between you and *? the matter needs attention. 
. Do you know *? your mother expects to dinner ? 
. Not knowing *? he is, I cannot tell you * ? his friends are. 
. You know as well as «3. 

5. You know him as well as **. (Show that either may be 
correct, and supply words accordingly.) 

6. He finds it hard to say *” he considers best adapted to 
the position. 

7. I am tempted to choose the boy *? I think is likely to 
stay with us longest. 

8. I should like to correspond with two boys *” you believe 
to be capable and industrious. 


1J,me 2 who, whom 


ne) 
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24. Watch the Past Tense and the Past Participle of 
Irregular Verbs. There are certain frequently recurring verbs 
which many persons find difficult to use correctly, especially 
in speech. Unlike regular verbs, they do not form the past 
tense by adding ed, d, or ¢ to the present. Some of these are 


do eat lay take come 

go get lead sing forget 

sit set run drink lie (recline) 
EXERCISES 


1. Give the principal parts of each of the foregoing verbs, 
and point out anything that may be helpful in remembering 
any given form. For example: 


The verb “lie, lay, lain” is intransitive, as, “The book /ay 
on the table. It Aas /aim there since yesterday.” The verb 
“lay, laid, laid” is transitive; as, ““ He /azd@ the pen on the 
table, where he as laid his books.” 


2. Compose orally sentences that contain (1) the past tense 
of each of the foregoing verbs ; (2) the past participle of each; 
(3) both the past tense and the past participle of each. 

3. Use the proper form of “lie” or “lay” in each of the 
following sentences, and give the reason for your choice : 


. The book has « on the table. 

. I * in the hammock at the time. (Past progressive.) 
. We saw it * on the window sill. (Present participle.) 
He had « it aside to use later. 

. He * the matter before the judge. 

. After dinner he * down for a nap. 


Oonarwnnr 


4. Write sentences in which you use some form of both 
“Jay” and “lie” with each of these words : ‘ book,” “ dog,” 
‘pencil,’ “here,” ‘ to-morrow.” 
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5. Write an account of a farmer and a boy whom he has 
just caught in one of his cherry trees, using in proper form 
the past tense or the past paces of several of the verbs 
in the list on page 45. 

6. Report the conversation between a mother and a boy 
who has eaten strawberries and drunk cream that he was 
told not to touch. Use in proper form the past tense or the 
past participle of the verbs ‘‘ bid,” “ drink,” “ eat,” “ forget,” 
ioet, and “take.” 


25. Show clearly which Word a Participle Modifies. Form 
the habit of thinking immediately, whenever you use a par- 
ticiple, of the word to which it belongs, so as to give that 
word a place in the construction; otherwise the word may 
evade you, and something else take its grammatical place. 


Not having seen them for some years, her arrival occa- 
sioned much excitement. (Incorrect.) 

Since she had not seen them for some years, her arrival 
occasioned much excitement. (Correct.) 


If it be objected that the uncorrected sentence is not mis- 
leading, the answer may be made, and laid down as a general 
rule of speech, do not say grammatically what you do not 
mean actually ; there is always danger of ambiguity if you do. 


EXERCISE 
Improve the following in any way you can: 


1, After successfully completing two years in the Downing 
School, my parents decided to move to Jamaica Plain. 

2. With this delightful picture of Northern civilization in my 
eye, the reader will easily understand my terror at the bare 
thought of being transported to Rivermouth to school, 
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3. Not seeing how near he was to the brook, he fell in. 
After floundering around, I ran up and pulled him out. 

4. While turning the exhaust with one hand, the other 
adjusts the throttle. 

5. One night on coming out of one of the theaters with 
some friends, three disreputable-looking men approached us. 

6. After admiring the scenery from the top of the hill, our 
gaze was caught and held by the peaceful New England farms 
spread out in the valley below. | 

7. Having neither mother nor sister at home, and being, 
moreover, the largest pupil in the school, my will had seldom 
been opposed. 

8. In procuring slaves on the coast of Africa, many children 
are stolen. 

9. One day last summer while on my vacation in New 
Hampshire, two boys and I planned a fishing trip to a neigh- 
boring lake. 

10. Defeated for reélection, his courageous leadership of a 
forlorn hope compelled the admiration of many who opposed 
him. 

11. By pressing the thumb on a spring, the ergograph 
makes a record on a piece of smoked paper of one’s mental 
capacity. 

12. Sitting in meditation in his veranda chair one evening, 
his mind surveyed the mighty region to the north. 

13. Thinking it over, the task seemed harder and harder. 

14. Having purchased the stock and fixtures of R. S. Black 
and Company, the business will be carried on by Walter H. 
Dow, formerly of the F. H. Lake Company. 


26. Use the Indicative Mood when the Condition of a Verb 
is Certain, the Subjunctive when it is Doubtful. The indica- 
tive mood, as its name implies, is used to indicate what really 
is, or what we regard as, a fact. We may use this mood after 
a conditional conjunction like ‘‘if” or “‘though”’ if we regard 
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the condition as actual. When we use the subjunctive mood, 
however, we regard the condition as merely supposed, and 
imply that it is not actual. The distinction between the two 
moods, which is real and important, is too little observed now. 


If Mr. Brown zs present, will he please come forward? 
(He is probably present.) 

If there de the remotest possibility of success, let the at- 
tempt be made. (Success is extremely doubtful.) 

If he were here, we could get much information on this sub- 
ject. (The implication is that he is not actually here.) 

Norte. Thesubjunctive mood is generally used only after such words as 
“af,” “though,” “unless,” “except,” “lest,” “whether,” “that.7 Some- 
times, however, the expression is condensed, the conjunctive particle be- 
ing implied; as, ‘* Were I perfect, yet would he prove me perverse.” 


The question whether, in a given case, the subjunctive or 
the indicative mood should be employed is often a question 
whether doubt or probability predominates in the condition. 


EXERCISES 


1. Supply the needed forms of the verb “be” and explain 
your choice of mood : 


1, If he * here, we could congratulate him. 

2, If he * in town yesterday, he surely remembered to do 
my errand. 

3. If one * to base a final judgment upon the record of this 
examination, it could scarcely be in Mr. T.’s favor. 

4, He approached me slowly, as if he « uncertain what to do. 

5. If this * true, we have put our finger on the sore spot. 


2. Choose between the indicative and the subjunctive in 
these sentences, and give the reason for your choice: 


1. If he (have, has) wit, wisdom, courage, force of character, 
let these attributes do for him what they may. 
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2. If fame (were, was) not an accident, and history a distil- 
lation of rumor, how remarkable (wert, wast) thou ! 

3. A man may be a heretic in the truth; and if he (believes, 
believe) things only because his pastor says so, or the assembly 
so determines, without knowing other reason, though his belief 
(be, is) true, yet the very truth he holds becomes his heresy. 


27. Use ** Shall’? when the Speaker assumes Control of 
the Future; ‘* Will’? when he asserts Purpose. Origi- 
nally “‘ shall’’ meant “to owe,” as in the following sentence 
modernized from an old English statute: “ Every cartload of 
wool sold in the town, to men out of franchise, shad/ to 
the king an half penny.” From this fundamental meaning 
we can easily think it out to secondary meanings ; as, ‘‘ must,” 
“is sure to,”’ “is destined to,” “ought to” (especially in the 
past tense, “‘should’’), ‘‘is decreed to,” and the like, and can 
feel more or less the force of “owe” or “ought” (past) 
whenever it is employed. 

Thus, by saying “shall” the speaker assumes control of 
the subject of the verb. The effect of this when he imposes 
such obligation on himself (that is, when the verb is in the 
first person) is simply to predict ; hence “‘ shall” with the first 
person is the auxiliary of the future. The effect when the 
speaker assumes control of others (that is, when the verb is 
in the second or the third person) is to command or to assert 
absolute destiny. Thus: 


FTL 


I shall be late = I am destined to be late. (Simple future.) 

We shall be satisfied =We are destined to be satisfied. 
(Simple future.) 

Ye shall know the truth = Ye are destined to know. (Future 
controlled by the speaker.) 

He shall restore fourfold = He is obliged to restore. 
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“Will” explains itself ; it originally meant, and still means, 
“to will’’; as, ‘‘ Father, I wzé/ that they also be with me.” 
From this meaning it is natural to go to the allied meanings, 
“to intend,” “to purpose,” ‘‘to wish,” “to be willing,” “to 
be determined,” ‘“‘to promise,” and to feel the force of it in 
some such implication wherever employed. 

By saying “will” the speaker asserts purpose or intent. 
The effect of this when he speaks of himself (when the verb 
is in the first person) is simple purpose, nothing more. When 
he tells what others purpose or intend to do (the second or 
the third person), the effect, by natural courtesy, is to imply 
that what they purpose to do will be done; hence “ will”’ with 
the second or the third person is the auxiliary of the future. 
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I will ride = It is my intention to ride. 
You will miss your appointment. (Simple future.) 
_ It will rain to-morrow. (Simple future.) 


Grouping the simple future forms by themselves, we have . 
the following : 


I shall We shall 
You will You will 
He will They will 


And grouping by themselves the forms that express willing- 
ness, wish, or determination, we have the following : 


I will We will 
You shall You shall 
He shall They shall 


The original meaning of the auxiliaries is often modified 
through courtesy or through the speaker’s putting himself in 
another’s place, or through some natural softening of the 
implication ; as, in a military order, ‘‘ You will report.” 
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1. Jw Questions. In the first person “shall” softens the 
meaning of obligation to permission or direction ; as, 
Shall we take a look at the game? . 
Shall I put shadings in this drawing ? 
“Will” in the first person is generally absurd ; one is usually 
not so uncertain of one’s purpose as to ask what it is; as, 
Will I dust the furniture now? 


“ Shall” or ‘will’? in the second or the third person is 
used according as “shall” or “will” is expected in the 
answer, for example: . 

a. Shall you be there to-morrow? I shall. (Simple future.) 
6. Will you give him this letter? I will. (Purpose.) 

c. Will it be a match? It will. (Simple future.) 

@. Shall they begin? They shall. (Determination or promise.) 

2. Ln Indirect Discourse. Ina dependent clause of indirect 
discourse we use the auxiliary which we should use in direct 
discourse. 


DIRECT é INDIRECT 
a. I will read “ Ivanhoe.” He says he will read ‘‘ Ivan- 
(I am willing, or I promise.) hoe.” 
b. I shall read “Ivanhoe.” Hesays heshall read “ Ivan- 
(I am going to.) - hoe.” 
¢c You will be beaten. You fear that you will be 
(You are going to.) beaten. 
a. John will come. Henry says that John will 
come. 
e. We shall be happy. They say we shall be happy. 


3. In Dependent Clauses beginning with “when,” “if,” 
“though,” the word “‘shall”’ is used for all three persons ; as, 


a. When he shall appear, we shall be like him. 
4. Nor do I judge if it shall win or fail. 
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c. Though he shall have come to terms, we will complete 
our arrangements. 


The use of “‘will’’ in a condition emphasizes the intent ; as, 


If he zl (wills to) go, it will make our project easier. 
If you and your friends will join us, we will give you all a 
cordial welcome. 


28. **Would’’ and ** Should ’’ follow the Same Laws as 
“© Shall’? and ** Will’’; thus: 


I should go if I were you. 

He knew he should (= there was obligation on him to) 
comply. 

You would find such a course dangerous if you should 
venture on it. 


EXERCISE 


Explain “shall” or “will” in the following sentences 
from well-written books : 


1. “* By the way, you are Scotch, I think?” 

“Yes,” said Rob. 

‘““T only asked,” the editor explained, “‘ because of the ‘ shall- 
and-will’ difficulty. Have you got over that yet?” 

“No,” Rob said sadly, “and never will.” 

‘““T shall warn the proofreaders to be on the alert,’ Mr. 
Rowbotham said, laughing, though Rob could not see what at. 
— BarRIE 

(Would Rob’s last remark naturally be said sadly ?) 


2. ‘““I am so tired of seeing your curls that I mean to cut 
them off to-morrow morning.” 

““ Say he shall not,” whispered Tommy. 

“You shanna!” shouted out Francie. 

* But I will,” said Cathro; “I would do it now if I had 
the shears.” — BarRIE 

(What implication in each auxiliary ?) 
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3. “ Shall you soon be returning to England ?” he ventured 
to ask, 
“T am Lady Dunstane’s guest for some months.” 
“Then you will. Sir Lukin has an estate in Surrey. He 
talks of quitting the service.” — MEREDITH 
(Why correct, and what is the implication ?) 


4. “T would keep him, but I should be no companion for 
him,” Emma said. — MEREDITH 
(Why correct ?) 


5. Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of 
my life: and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever.— BIBLE 
(Why correct ?) 


6. Azmg. You shall be welcome, madam, to my court. 
Prin. Twill be welcome, then; conduct me thither.— SHAKE- 
SPEARE 
(Explain “ shall” and “ will” here.) 

7. When we allege that it is against reason to tax a people 
under so many restraints in trade as the Americans, the Noble 
Lord in the blue riband shall tell you that the restraints in trade 
are futile and useless. — BURKE 

(Why correct ?) 

8. "Tis his highness’s pleasure you shall to the tower. — 

SHAKESPEARE 
(The implication of “ shall ? ””) 


9. By cock and pie, sir, you shall not away to-night; I will 
not excuse you; you shall not be excused. — SHAKESPEARE 

(Explain the implication.) 

10. You should know my cousin Austin. You shall know 
him. He would take to you... . I will win my way, and what- 
ever I win, will be yours... . He shall know, Benson! He shall: 
know how you have endangered your valuable skin in his serv- 
ice. If Mr. Richard had found you there just now, I would n’t 
answer for the consequences. — MEREDITH 
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11. ‘‘ May I hope for a letter?” 

** By eleven to-morrow. And I?” 

“Oh! you will have mine, Richard.” 

“Tom shall wait for it.” — MEREDITH 

12 And so he wrote an open letter declaring that he would 
not, under any circumstances, consent to be a candidate. — 
PECK 


29. Determine Principal Tenses by the Exact Time of the 
Action; reckon Subordinate Tenses from Principal Tenses. 
By “ principal tense”’ is meant the tense of the principal verb or 
verbs of the sentence. Looseness, and sometimes perplexity, 
will be avoided by noting the exact time of the principal action. 

This uncertainty of tense is perhaps oftenest seen in re- 
plies to letters of invitation ; as, 


Mr. Grayson wl be happy to accept Mrs. Lincoln’s kind 
invitation to dinner on Tuesday. (Say, rather, zs happy, because 
the accepting, which is the real act involved, is done now.) 

Mr. Jones regrets that a previous engagement wée// prevent, 
etc. (Say, rather, prevents, because the accepting that is pre- 
vented is a present fact.) 


Sometimes we see the same uncertainty of tense in such 
an expression as 


The firm z// de twenty thousand dollars in arrears by this 
time. (Say, rather, zs twenty thousand dollars, etc., because 
the time contemplated is the present.) 


Things that are always true (universal truths) are expressed 
only in the present tense, though facts with which they are 
associated may be in some other tense; as, 


Falstaff said that the better part of valor zs discretion. 
He reminded us that time zs short. 
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It has always been a question with me whether fiction 
exerted so great an influence over mankind as poetry. (Say, 
rather, exerts, as the question does not depend on time, being 
a general consideration.) 


Subordinate tenses are not necessarily the same as the 
principal, but are determined with reference to them. 


1. He sees that someone as preceded him. 
. He saw that someone ad preceded him. 
. I shall be at home if you call. 
. I should be at home if you called. 
. I should have been at home if you had called. 
6. I intended zo go. (Present infinitive, action incomplete 
at the time of the principal verb. My intention was Zo go.) 
7. I intended zo have gone. (Wrong, because it makes the 
going precede the intention.) 
8. I am glad 40 read the book. (Glad of the opportunity.) 
9. I am glad fo have read the book. (Action completed 
at the time of the principal verb.) 
10. I am glad #0 have met you. (Glad the meeting has taken 
place.) 
11. I am glad 40 meet you. (Glad of the present meeting.) 
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EXERCISES 


1. Explain why each of the verbs in the following sen- 
tences is correctly used : 
1. The beach, which before the storm had been perfectly 
smooth, was now covered with small stones. 
2. She asked the boys if they knew who had broken the 


lass. 
Z 3. He ran to the spot where the mules had been tethered ; 
they were no longer there. 
4. As Esther was an orphan, she had been brought up by 
her cousin Mordecai. 
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5. The conversation, which was going briskly when Henry 
came in, had at first been slow and hesitating. 


2. Insert the correct forms as you copy these sentences : 


1. I was glad (to meet, to have met) him. 

2. When he (took, had taken) his turn, I took mine. (Both 
correct ?) 

3. As soon as he (finished, had finished), I spoke. 

4. Who said that a little learning (is, was) a dangerous thing ? 

5. We hoped (to come, to have come) before. 

6. He will be glad (to meet, to have met) you. 

7. He would have been eager (to go, to have gone) sooner 
had he known you were expecting (to go, to have gone). 

8. You may tell your brother that I (am, shall be, will be) 
happy to go rowing with him Tuesday. 

9. When he (went, had gone), I thought it was time for me 
to go. (Both correct ?) 


3. Insert the correct forms as you copy the following 
sentences : 


1. Knowing that the (data, datum) on which he was to 
base his conclusions (was, were) meager, I did not expect him 
(to have solved, to solve) the problem correctly. 

2. Although Laura (admits, confesses) that mathematics 
(is, are) hard, she says she (shall, will) master (it, them). 

3. How many (spoons full, spoonfuls) of sugar (shall, will) 
you have in your tea? 

4. I (will, shall) have one, if you please. 

5. I fear the (latest, last) news (is, are) of a disagreeable 
nature ; otherwise I think he (should, would) have written me. 

6. Nobody ever (know, knows) in advance what Rand’s 
tactics (are, is) likely to be, but everybody (knows, know) that 
he always (will be, is) worth watching. 

7. I (would, should) have devoted the balance (best word ?) 
of the evening to reading, had I known you cared so little for cards. 
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8. I do not know (that, as) I should have seen it (had he not 
called, if he had not called, if he did not call) my attention to it. 

9. Ask (whoever, whomever) you see whether Harry has 
been (to, at) home lately. 

10. (Most, almost) anyone will tell you that Tom is very 
different (to, from, than) his brother; wholly different traits, in 
fact, show in all his life (than, from) any I have seen in Fred. 

11. If you knew him as well as (I, me), you would not ask 
me why he (doesn’t, don’t) seem disturbed (by the faculty’s 
action, the action of the faculty). 

12. I would rather say no more. Let me tell you (who, 
whom) his intimate friends are, and then you will know (who, 
whom) to ask for further information. 

13. While dining (what is the subject of the participle ?) 
with two of my grammar-school friends yesterday, we dis- 
covered that we had seen (each other, one another) very 
seldom since graduation. 

14. I love you just as much as I (would, should) if you 
(were, was) here. 

15. General Lee, five years after the war, when asked (who, 
whom) he regarded as the greatest of the Northern generals, 
answered emphatically, ‘‘ McClellan, by all odds.” 

16. Itis over twenty years since I took that first ride to River- 
mouth, and yet, oddly enough, I remember as if it (were, was) yes- 
terday, that . . . we saw two boys fighting behind a red barn. 

17. I (shall, will) never forget how squash pie (tastes, tasted). 

18. It was my duty as a friend to let you know (who, 
whom) you were dealing with. 

19. Even if this (was, were) not so, it is rank cruelty to 
throw shadows over the young heart by croaking, ‘‘ Be merry, 
for to-morrow you die!” 

20. The case resolved itself into this: If I went to college, 
I (should, would) have to devote several years to my studies, 
and at the end of the collegiate course (should, would) have no 
settled profession. 
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30. Do not let Intervening Words disturb the Agreement 
of Verb and Subject. The presence of such words should not 
cause the writer to make the verb agree with the nearest 
word rather than with the real subject, as in these sentences : 


Robert, as well as his father and mother, approve this plan. 
The shock of the two great sorrows are driving her mad. 


EXERCISE 


Choose the correct form from each pair of verbs in paren- 
thesis, and give the reason for your choice : 


1. That we were being hurled somewhere upside down, and 
that I did not like it, (were, was) about all I knew. 

2. A dish of apples and a pitcher of chilly cider (was, were) 
always served during the evening. 

3. The incessant rattling of small arms, the booming of the 
twelve-pounder firing on the Mill Dam, and the silvery clangor 
of the church bells ringing simultaneously — not to mention an 
ambitious brass band that was blowing itself to pieces on a 
balcony — (was, were) enough to drive one distracted. 

4, Each scaler was provided with only two rounds of ammuni- 
tion, which (were, was) not to be used until he had mounted 
the breastwork and could deliver his shots on our heads. 

5. One man’s inability to pay his debts ruins another man, 
who, in turn, ruins someone else, and so on, until failure after 
failure (make, makes) even the richest capitalist tremble. Pub- 
lic confidence is suspended, and the smaller fry of merchants 
(are, is) knocked over like tenpins. 

6. The admiral’s acquaintance with the Boston hotels (was, 
were) slight. 

7. The fifth row of desks (is, are) in the middle of the room. 

8. The talk of lower prices for meats (continue, continues) 
with some show of authority. 

9. The distribution to the world of the billion dollars’ worth 
of exports (arouse, arouses) inquiry among manufacturers. 
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31. Be cautious about splitting the Infinitive. Although 
there is an increasing tendency to put an adverb between the 
preposition zo and the infinitive, careful writers frequently 
find a place for the adverb either before or after the infini- 
tive. In determining what place it shall occupy, one has to 
consider emphasis and smoothness. 

It is not necessary to define accurately the meaning of 
everything that is said. (Here accurately, being somewhat 
emphatic, naturally goes after defne. In the interest of 
smoothness it must not follow necessary.) 

We have, none of us, heart enough truly to mourn with 
these. (Here ¢vw/y, being an unimportant word, is put before 
the infinitive.) 

To really understand the situation, we must see him. (Here 
the split infinitive is smoother and perhaps more emphatic.) 


It is not always easy to change the position of the adverb 
so as to make the sentence smooth, but the writer should 
at all events aim to place it where it will be most readily 
understood and most effective. 


EXERCISE 


In the following sentences place the given adverb so that 
it shall not split the infinitive: 


1. (Always.) His continued affection was secured by my 
zealous efforts to follow his slightest suggestion. 

2. (Fully.) Much as I had valued him, it needed this time 
of anguish to reveal what he had been to me. 

3. (Especially.) The latest speech is to be circulated in 
Minnesota; (largely) it is also to be circulated in Iowa and 
Kansas. 

4. (Successfully.) I was wondering how I should ever be 
able to finish a four years’ course in this school. 
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32. In the Relation of Verb to Subject, consider the 
Meaning as well as the Grammar. 1. Two or more singular 
subjects connected by ‘‘and”’ naturally make a plural subject : 


Honor and fame from no condition 7zse. 


Singular subjects connected by “‘or” or “nor,” being dis- 
joined by the conjunctive, naturally take a singular verb : 


Neither he nor his brother zs at home. 


2. When two subjects, a singular and a plural, are connected 
by “or,” the writer may choose either two words that have 
the same number or a verb that has the same form for both 
numbers. 


a. Fame or the emoluments of valor (were, was) never to 
be his. 

Fame or the reward of valor was never to be his. 

Fame or the emoluments of valor could never be his. 

6. Neither the halter nor bayonets (are, is) sufficient to — 
deter us. 

Neither the halter nor the bayonet is sufficient to deter us. 

Neither the halter nor bayonets could deter us. 


When there is a clash of different persons in the subject, 
the verb generally has to be repeated. 


a. Either he or I zs in the Either he zs in the wrong or 
wrong. I am. 

6. Nothing that he or Nothing that he das said or 
you ave said bears on the __ that you Aave said bears on the 
question. =, question. 


This repetition of the verb, however, is so apt to make 
the sentence lumbering that it is better to avoid the clash 
of persons wherever possible. 
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3. Two or more subjects, though connected by “and,” 
may clearly be synonymous, or may make up a single idea 
and therefore require a singular verb. 


a. The glory, the fame, (and) the renown of this world das 
no charm for him. (In cases like this it is often better to indi- 
cate that the subjects are synonymous by omitting the az.) 

6. The correlation and conservation of forces Aas come in 
our time to be one of the most important doctrines of physics. 
(Here the two subjects make up a single idea.) 


4. A subject with a prepositional or participial phrase must 
not be mistaken for subjects with a conjunction ; the phrase 
has no effect on the agreement of subject and verb. 


a. The general, with several of his staff officers, zs coming 
here to-day. 

6. This attractive homestead, including a large barn and a 
beautiful garden, zs to be sold next month. 
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5. Grammatically, a collective noun, like “nation,” ‘‘people,” 
“audience,” “class,” is singular, but whether the verb with 
a collective should be singular or plural must be determined 
by the meaning the writer wishes to give. 


a. The class has just been dismissed. (The class as a whole.) 

&. The audience is restless. (The audience as a whole.) 

c. With few exceptions, the class have distinguished them- 
selves. (The class as individuals.) 


6. Similar to collective nouns in principle are the names 
of weights, measures, and values. 


a. Two dollars is the lowest price. 
b. Two silver dollars were on the table. 
c. Ten pounds is a good gain, 
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7. The title of a book, whatever its number, takes a singu- 
lar verb; so also does any term, though plural, used merely 
as a word. 


a. “ Gulliver’s Travels” zs a satire. 

b. “The Two Gentlemen of Verona” was written by 
Shakespeare. 

c. “ Data” zs a Latin plural. 


33. Give Special Attention to Antecedents. It is taken for 
granted that we shall keep in mind the importance of making 
pronoun and antecedent agree in person and number. We 
need now to consider dangers into which we are lable to 
fall through improper use of pronouns and other words of 
reterenice. 

In managing reference there are, in the main, two foes to 
fight : vagueness, arising when the antecedent is too obscurely 
placed or too dimly pointed out ; and amdzguzty, arising when 
the referring word does not make it clear which of two or. 
more possible antecedents is meant. The following cautions 
cover the most frequent cases of difficulty. 

1. Make the antecedent prominent enough to be readily iden- 
tified. There are two ways in which an antecedent may be made 
prominent: by its position, and by its grammatical relation. 

As to position, put the antecedent as near as practicable to 
the pronoun, and if you cannot put it near, make up for its 
remoteness by giving it an emphatic position in its clause. 
For example : 


a. Two languid campaigns followed in the course of the 
next two years, during wAzch neither army did anything 
remarkable. (Ambiguous.) 

6, In the course of the next two years two languid campaigns 
followed, during which, etc. (Correct but not emphatic.) 
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¢. In the course of the next two years followed two languid 
campaigns, during which, etc. (Clear and emphatic.) 
2. Avoid having an antecedent in the possessive form. 


This way will take you to a gentleman’s house who owns 
many rare orchids. (Say, rather, “to the house of a gentleman 
who owns,” etc.) 


3. It sometimes happens that a sentence is so constructed 
that no one word can be pointed out as the antecedent. Often 
the whole thought of a clause is in reality the antecedent, and 
in such cases this thought may be repeated in a single word, 
as in the following sentences : 

a. I was dragged before a court-martial and sentenced by 
Sailor Ben, in a frizzled wig and three-cornered cocked hat, to 
be shot to death by Bailey’s battery, — a sentence which Sailor 
Ben was about to execute with his own hand. 

b.- It was too late to return to Rivermouth that night, — a 
fact which I communicated to the old boy sullenly, inquiring at 
the same time what he proposed to do about it. 

c. When I failed to make my appearance at supper, the cap- 
tain began to suspect that I had really started on my wild tour 
southward, —a conjecture which Sailor Ben’s absence helped to 
confirm. 

4. Make your reference definite enough to point out 
which of two or more possible antecedents is meant. The 
main devices for reénforcing the reference are (2) demon- 
stratives, () repetition of antecedent, and (c) direct discourse. 

a. The demonstratives “this” and “that,” “these” and 
“those,” “the former” and “the latter” are useful for point- 
ing out the nearer or the more distant of two antecedents ; 
but it is not wise to trust them too much. 

I will not barter English commerce for Irish slavery ; ¢Aat is 
not the price I would pay, nor is /#zs the thing I would purchase. 
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6. When necessary for clearness, repeat the antecedent. 
This may be done in either of two ways: by repeating the 
exact term or by substituting some equivalent expression. 
The latter expedient, skillfully employed, may serve both to 
identify the antecedent and to enrich it by some descriptive 
or defining term. For example: 


On his way he visited a 
son of an old friend, who had 
asked fzm to call upon hzm 
on his journey northward. He 
was overjoyed to see Azm, and 
he sent for one of zs most 
intelligent workmen and told 
him to consider Azmself at hes 
service, as he himself could 
not take zm about the city 


On his way he visited an 
old friend’s son who had asked 
him to call, on his journey 
northward. Zhe host was over- 
joyed to see him, and sending 
for one of his most intelligent 
workmen, told ¢he man to con- 
sider himself at the stranger's 
service, as he himself could 
not take fzs guest about the 


as he wished. city as he could have wished. 


c. Inthe report of conversation, where, in designating the 
speakers, the clash of such words as “he,” “she,” ‘‘ his,” 
“her,” “him” is peculiarly liable to occur, ambiguity may 
sometimes be avoided by using direct discourse, if the sub- 
ject is of sufficient importance. For example : 

He told his friend that if He said to his friend, “* If 
he did not feel better in half I (or you) do not feel better 
an hour he thought he had in half an hour, I think I (or 
better return. you) had better return.” 

5. In the choice of a relative, consider euphony ; that is, 
use the word which sounds best. When “that” has already 
been used as another part of speech, an unpleasant repetition 
may be avoided by using “ who” or ‘“‘ which.” For example : 


That odious measure which (not that) has been so opposed 
is coming up for action to-day, 
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“That”? is not a good word to pause on; ‘‘who” or 
“which” will often sound better. For example : 


There are many persons ¢hat (better who), though unscru- 
pulous, are commonly good-tempered, and ¢hat (better w/o), if 
not strongly incited by self-interest, are ready for the most 
part to think of the interest of their neighbors. 


The relative may often be omitted, and needs to be when 
the relative clause comes within a prepositional phrase. For 
example : 


a. We know the instructors were masters of the art they 
taught. 

6. Beau sent him another snuffbox, with some of the snuff 
he used to love. 


After pronominal adjectives or demonstrative pronouns 
used for personal pronouns, choose “who” or ‘‘whom”’ or 
“that,” whichever sounds better. For example: 


There are (many, others, several, some, those) zo (better 
than zha?) can testify to this from personal knowledge. 


EXERCISES 


1. Rewrite the following sentences in such a way as to 
avoid ambiguity, incoherence, and lack of euphony : 


1. They are summoned occasionally by their kings, when 
compelled by their wants and by their fears to have recourse 
to their aid. 

2. This measure will only be endured by the Unionist party 
so long as it is perfectly harmless and useless. 

3. I cannot blame thee, who am myself attacked with 
weariness. 

4. This is the man’s farm who you saw in the market 


to-day. 
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5. I hear that the man that stole these jewels has been 
apprehended. 

6. Men look with an evil eye upon the good that is in 
others, and think that their reputation obscures them, and 
that their commendable qualities do stand in their light, and 
therefore they do what they can to cast a cloud over them, that 
the bright shining of their virtues may not obscure them. 

7. There are many that, though naturally generous, act as 
if they were selfish, and that, while they are liberal of aid, will 
not suffer the smallest infringement of their comfort. 

8. I met the watchman that told me that there had been 
a fire. 

9. She told her daughter that if she really had a preference 
for that particular kind of goods, she would call at the store 
and get her a gown from it before they were gone. 

10. The younger members, that are naturally impatient 
with our slow processes, are all anxious to see this bill dis- 
posed of. 

11. There are several here that will subscribe heartily to 
that noble charity. 


2. In each of the following sentences substitute for the 
asterisk a suitable expression : 


1, The Democratic convention met at St. Louis on June 5, 
1888, and nominated Mr. Cleveland by acclamation, * not pre- 
viously given to a Democratic candidate since Jackson’s time. 

2. He [Commander Evans] was popularly known to his 
comrades in the navy as “ Fighting Bob,” * which was always 
a curious puzzle to the honest commander himself, for in his 
own estimation he was one of the most peaceful of living men. 

3. He committed me to prison, * which he had a right to 
do, but, as it is a right rarely exercised in such circumstances, 
I remonstrated. 

4. Whether or not Shakespeare is a greater poet than 
Homer, — * which cannot be settled by any sort of argument, 
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— there is little doubt that his works may be relied upon to 
interest more students to-day than even the Iliad or the Odyssey. 

5. Mr. Jones also informed his audience that he had been 
told that New England shoes were beginning to be demanded 
in the West, « which has long been closed to this product. 


34. Do not compare what has no Degree. Some qualities 
of objects are incapable of comparison because they are al- 
ready expressed so absolutely that we cannot think of them 
as greater or less. The use of endings or adverbs of com- 
parison with such qualities involves, therefore, an absurdity ; 
this we realize by a little thought. 

Such words as “ perfect,” “extreme,” ‘unani- 
mous,” “square,” “round” cannot be thought of as having 
more or less of the quality; what is unique cannot be more 
unique ; what is perfect cannot be less perfect, though an 
object can be less ‘Zan perfect. 

Such expressions as “ more preferable,” “‘ more superior,” 
“most favorite’ are wrong; not because the qualities do not 
admit of degree, but because the expressions involve a double 
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unique, 
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comparison. 

35. Supply all Words that are Needed. Here we shall 
consider certain minor matters which it is easy to overlook. 

1. Do not leave out any form that is not actually implied. 
The application of this rule is needed most frequently in the 
case of verbs. Certain verb forms are often left out because 
the writer has the mistaken idea that they are supplied in 
another part of the sentence. 


a. Jack is an industrious boy, and his sisters (do not omit 
are) amiable girls. 

b. This neither Zas (do not omit deen) nor can be obviated. 

c. Just as a man fas (do not omit /ved) so he will live. 
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2. Repeat whatever is necessary to grammar. A word that 
is essential to the construction of different members of the 
sentence should be repeated with each member whenever its 
omission would cause ambiguity or obscurity. The following 
are the principal cases of this kind. 

The common subject of several verbs should be repeated 
after an intervening word that might be regarded as a sub- 
ject. For example: 


He professes to be helping his friend, who in reality is being 
injured by his flattery, and will not permit anyone else to give 
him advice. (Here the “ who ”-clause makes the subject of the 
verb well not permit uncertain.) 


3. Repeat a preposition after an intervening clause that 
has a word in the objective (accusative) case. For example: 


He forgets the gratitude that he owes 70 those that helped 
all his companions, and (to) his uncle in particular. (The in- 
tervention of the verb Ze/ped and its object companions supplies . 
an element capable of governing the words zs uncle; so the 
preposition needs to be repeated.) 


Note. Even where the question of clearness is not involved, the 
preposition is too often omitted; there are certain adverbial phrases in 
which the habitual omission of the preposition is a vulgarism. Write: 

1. He was at home, zo¢ He was home. 

2. Nothing prevented him from going, zo¢ Nothing prevented 
him going. 

3. This happened in some other place, z0¢ This happened some 
other place. 

4. It is of no use, zo¢ It is no use. 

5. This side of the room, zo¢ This side the room. 

6. The saving of my life, zo¢ The saving my life. 


4. Repeat a connecting word with several dependent verbs, 
especially when they are some distance apart. This is necessary 
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to keep up the sense of the dependent relation of the clauses. 
For example : 


When I see all the improvements that the past fifty years 
have brought forth, and wen I note how little the character 
of men has advanced, I am doubtful of the boasted progress 
of civilization. 


It is usually wise to repeat verbs or prepositions with 
than.” of. as.”For example : 


a. I think he likes me better than (He /kes) you, or I think 
he likes me better than you (do). 

6. Pleasure and excitement had more attractions for him 
than (for, or had) his friend. 


5. Repeat articles and possessives for each new idea. One 
article or possessive standing before several nouns or adjec- 
tives serves to bind them into one group, while an article 
or a possessive for each serves to distribute them and give 
them separate emphasis. For example: 


a. Wanted, a nurse and housemaid. (This means that the 
same person is to be both.) 

6. His greatest and most artistic poem. (This refers to one 
poem, which is both greatest and most artistic.) 

¢. The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 

Are of imagination all compact. (Three different persons.) 

@. He made a study of the Old and the New Testament. 

(Meaning both.) 


Sometimes the article is repeated to emphasize different 
qualities of the same subject. For example: 


a. James was declared a mortal and bloody enemy, @ tyrant, 
@ murderer, and @ usurper. 

&. Of these pamphlets, ‘Ze longest, the bitterest, and the 
ablest was commonly ascribed to Ferguson. (One pamphlet is 
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meant, as in the preceding example one person; but there is 
no ambiguity, because the article in each case throws the 
emphasis on the predicate.) 


6. Repeat a complex subject by a summarizing word. 
When a subject consists of several successive members or 
details, all have to be carried in mind till they are fitted to 
the same verb; therefore, to choose finally some word that 
shall summarize all the rest is a great help to clearness. 
For example : 


Gold and cotton, banks and railways, crowded ports and 
populous cities, — ¢Aese are not the elements that constitute a 
great nation. (Here the word /hese virtually repeats the sub- 
jects in one term.) 


EXERCISE 


Correct the following sentences by reference to the principle 
involved : 


1. He has tried the old and new method of exercise. 

2. His truest and earliest friends were both members of | 
the club. 

3. Her hand was so severely injured that unless she has 
the forefinger amputated she will entirely lose the use of it. 

4, I shall pardon him if he apologizes, and will make repa- 
ration for the damage he has done. 

5. I was naturally grateful to the man who had once be- 
friended me, and was well disposed to the whole party. 

6. He will not be able in future to act as he has in the 
past. 

7. It is no use trying to make him see what he owes to 
Robert and the friends who preserved him in peril. 

8. Both in the country and the city, at his home and busi- 
ness, you will find him the same genuine friend. 

9. Novelty produces in the mind a vivid and an agreeable 
emotion. 
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10. I will work for the success of this measure rather than 
the other. 

11. The pains he has taken, the expense he has incurred, 
the trouble he has undergone, the delay that has come to the 
prosecution of his own affairs, make a large demand on our 
indulgence and gratitude. 

12. Honesty of purpose is the only power that ever has or 
ever will sustain a man in such a situation. 


REVIEW EXERCISES 


The following exercises, which constitute a review of mat- 
ters treated for the most part in this chapter, may be used 
from time to time, at the discretion of the teacher. In 
some cases the pupil may find it worth while to consult the 
dictionary. 

1. Explain why in the following sentences the pronouns 
and verbs are correctly used : 

1. He is one of the boys who have received prizes. 

2. He is the only one of the boys who. has received honor- 
able mention. : 

3. Everybody must look out for himself. 

4. Everyone who went to the entertainment said he found 
it thoroughly enjoyable. 

5. He is one of those English tourists who consume a good 
fortune in traveling. 

6. Man after man said he wished to go. (See sect. 32, 4.) 

7. Rip Van Winkle, however, was one of those happy mor- 
tals, of foolish, well-oiled dispositions, who take the world as 
they find it. 

8. We shall be pleased to see one of our graduates who has 
been as successful as Mr. A. 
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2. Find or write sentences in which“ one,” ‘‘ everyone,” 
“everybody ’’ (all singular, grammatically) are used as ante- 
cedents, 
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3. Supply correct forms in the following sentences : 


1. If anyone wishes to go with me, let * say so at once. 

I wish everybody would attend to * own affairs. 

. Neither of them * what he is talking about. 

Every member of the class * * opinion. 

. It is one of those fanciful tales that « the interest to the end. 
6. He married one of those women who always * the right 

thing at the right time. 


4. In rewriting the following sentences, select the proper 
case of the pronoun from the words in parenthesis, and jus- 
tify your choice : 

1. There is little hope for (he, him) (who, whom) will not 
help himself. 

2. Mother told John and (she, her) to call on the way home. 

3. (They, them) are the kind of men that we need. 

4. I know (he, him) to be the person (who, whom) you 
referred to. 

5. He (who, whom) you seek is not here. 


5. Rewrite the following sentences, and be prepared to 
give reasons for the changes you make: 


1. The train, after being derailed, crashed into an iron 
bridge, and it was completely smashed. 

2. John Fox was run over and instantly killed by a runaway 
horse on his way home from work. 

3. Mr. Burton gathered up his belongings, and after bidding 
his brother good-by, he left his house. 

4. Near a large hole in the woods we found the wing and 
tail feathers of a pheasant, which made us think that it be- 
longed to a fox. 

5. He (Gawain) told the king, but he said he was disobe- 
dient, as he didn’t do what he told him to do. 


6. Explain the value of the subjunctive mood in each of 
these sentences : 
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1. If there be any difference, the former are rather the more 
substantial. 

2. Were he still a writer, and as brilliant a one as ever, he 
could no longer maintain anything like the same position in 
literature. 

3. Were it only possible to find out who are alive and who 
dead, it would contribute infinitely to my peace of mind. 

4. If he have strength of arm, well and good; it is one 
species of superiority. 


7. In each of the following sentences, state whether the 
present infinitive or the past infinitive of the verb in paren- 
thesis would be correct, and give your reasons : 


1. We ought (think) of the danger before going, but we 
did n’t. : 

2. I meant (write) you last month. 

3. I had intended (send) the package sooner. 

4. I ought (tell) you what (expect); then you would not 
have been surprised. 

5. You are fortunate (study) so long with so fine a music 
teacher; may you be lucky enough (find) another as good. 

6. Center Pond is so large that I think its discoverers 
ought (call) it a lake. 

7. The pond is so large that I think the people living near 
it ought (call) it a lake. 

8. What is supposed (be) the arrangement of the solar 
system ? 

9. How is the solar system supposed (form)? (Use the 
passive voice.) 

10. Sebastian imagined his twin sister, Viola, (lose) at sea 
some time before. (Use the passive voice.) 

11. I think it would have been difficult (find) ‘a boy in the 
neighborhood of the Mississippi who observed his parent’s 
wishes with a more scrupulous exactitude than I did those of 
my adopted father. 
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8. Show why, in these sentences, the use of the participles 
is correct : 


1. On Wednesday while walking along Huntington Avenue, 
I saw a group of men drilling. ; 

2. Making her way round the foot of the rock, she suddenly 
found herself close to her husband. 

3. Leaning upon the butt of his gun, the muzzle of which 
rested upon the withered leaves, he was apparently absorbed 
in the contemplation of some object at his feet. 

4. Having a taste for sights of this kind, and imagining, 
likewise, that the illumination of the bonfire might reveal some 
profundity of moral truth heretofore hidden in mist or dark- 
ness, I made it convenient to journey thither. 


9. Explain the grammatical construction of the italicized 
words in these sentences : 


% 

Norte. Remember that when a word in -zzg is used as a verbal 
noun, or gerund, the noun or pronoun which modifies it usually takes 
the possessive form. 


1. We heard of your winning the tournament. 

2. Who would have thought of /oAnm’s becoming a student ? 

3. The recitation opened by Arown’s reading the report of 
the previous lesson. 

4. We have long looked forward to my coustn’s coming and 
have just learned with much satisfaction of #zs leaving home. 

5. It was sad to hear of ¢hezr selling the farm. 

6. “Zs leaving the country at that time naturally excited 
suspicion. 

7. There is no need of your working so hard. 

8. There is no use of ow waiting until the train goes. 

9. The family appreciate the chauffeur’s waiting for them. 

10. I do not care for the ca?’s playing on the piano, 


10. Rewrite the following sentences, changing the tenses 
that need correction : 


Or 
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1. If we went the way we knew, we should have been able 
to take the earlier train. 

2. Although Sam had been brought up on a farm, he never 
had a task like this before. 

3. If, a generation ago, a girl tried to practice law, she 
would have been laughed at. 

4. Uncle told me this was not the first time he was caught 
in snowdrifts. 

5. The captain praised his rescuers, who in the hour of 
danger showed great presence of mind. 

6. If the feat could have taken place in some stadium, 
and in the presence of the thousands of telephone subscribers 
directly concerned, it would meet with merited plaudits. 


11. Use the proper form of “shall” or “will,” “should” 
“would,’’ wherever an asterisk occurs : 


1. I felt sure I * catch a glimpse of the distinguished people 
as they passed in. 

2. Youth was really only the period for gaining strength 
of bone to endure the weight put on it by manhood, and for 
acquiring that largeness of mind necessary to understand the 
ventures I * thereafter be compelled to take. 

3. I expressed a doubt as to whether, after all his trouble 
and care, I * ever come up to his expectations. 

4. He infused me with such confidence that, had a store 
been given me there and then, I * have instantly accepted its 
management. 

5. By the time I have wound up matters, you * have learned 
thousands of little trifles and * be so grounded in solid knowl- 
edge that you may safely be trusted under another merchant 
to learn the minutiz of business, and so get ready to keep 
store with me. 

6. If I had not been checked, I * probably have developed 
undue loquacity. 

7. His anxiety that I * go appeared to be great. 
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12. Explain why, in the following sentences, the person 
and the number of the verbs are correct : 


1. It may be doubted whether any one man or group of 
men has ever, through literature, exercised such a durable influ- 
ence on life as Addison and Steele have in the ectator. 

2. The “ Idylls of the King” is the epic of chivalry. 

3. Tennyson’s choice of vigorous Saxon words is an element 
of strength in his work. 


13. In the following sentences insert “may,” “can,” 
‘**must,’’ “might,” “could,” “should,” or “would.” You 
can justify the choice of more than one word in some in- 
stances. (““Should” is distinguished in meaning from 
“ought,” the latter being the stronger word and implying 
greater obligation.) 


1. One * lead a horse to water, 
Twenty * not make him drink. 

2. I * like to receive your answer as soon as possible. 

3. More did not expect, however, that Henry VIII « follow 
all his suggestions. 

4, The slaying of the Minotaur * be taken to symbolize the 
freeing of the Athenians from a tribute paid to the king of Crete. 

5. We * not understand the Greeks of historic times with- 
out some knowledge of the myths in which they believed. 

6. Such an event, it was believed, * foreshadow only the 
most direful calamities to the State. 

7. It is evident that he * have been mistaken in what 
he said. 

8. Conversational language * not be slangy or slipshod. 

9. Every evening he * shut himself up in his library with 
his books. Sometimes he * come out at ten for a few minutes, 
but usually he * remain at work until midnight. 


10. You * not take his book, but you * have the loan of 
mine. 
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11. Napoleon * have beaten Wellington at Waterloo if the 
French * have delayed the appearance of Bliicher. 

12. Look through each sentence so carefully that you * dis- 
criminate in your reading between the main thought and the 
subordinate thought. 


14. In these sentences supply the appropriate preposition. 
Show that in some cases more than one will answer. 


1, I agree * you that it is not necessary for him to con- 
sent * your proposal. 
2. Mother confides * you so fully that she will intrust the 
secret * you. 
3. Boys who cannot cheerfully conform * the requirements 
of this school had better go elsewhere. 
4. His actions do not correspond * his words. 
5. The brothers correspond * each other throughout the 
vacation. 
6. Although he differs * his brother, both have a pleasant 
way of agreeing to disagree. 
_ 7%. One star differeth * another star in glory. 
8. She parted * her brother with the feeling that there 
* was no need * his going. 
9. The little fellow was not eager to part » his last apple, 
but he was generous enough to offer me a taste * it. 
10. Have you a taste * study? 
11, These sentences are suitable * review. 
12. * the years 1700 and 1812, the commerce of Salem 
reached its greatest height. 
13. He was a firm believer * the maxim, “Spare the rod 
and spoil the child.” 
14, His attention was called * a flock of birds flying across 
the lake. | 
15, His attention was attracted » a flock of birds. 
16. The game seems popular only * those who indulge in it. 
17. The floor of the gymnasium was cleared * all obstacles. 
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18. Several boys were confined * their rooms. 

19. * an hour’s time I was back * the North Station again. 

20. The recitation opened * the reading of the secretary’s 
report. : 
21. We regularly meet * Room 30 for our English recitation. 

22. A stylish lady stepped * the pew. 

23. They went * the elevator together, and rode * it to the 
fourth floor. 

24. x Old Orchard a pier extends three quarters of a mile 
out * the water. 


15. Write sentences or short paragraphs in which you use 
these words : 


or still neither moreover 
nor also further therefore 
yet either however nevertheless 


16. Turn the following sentences into direct discourse : 


1. The visitor said that he could not stay long. 

2. He told me that he used to like Kipling’s stories: 

3. Finally Stanton admitted that he knew it was funny, 
altogether too funny, and that was just the trouble with it. 

4, She inquired boldly if he meant that he was tired of it. 

5. She asked very gravely what he would consider an 
equivalent to one week’s subscription. 

6. He said that he should be dining out at the Longmores’ 
on the evening of the twenty-sixth. 

7. Chichester said that the church was crowded to the 
doors last Sunday when he preached. 

8. He said that he thought the sea air would help them 
to sleep. 

9. The Professor replied that in his opinion the other man 
did not quite understand. 

10. As Mr. Gillett well said, Mr. Lovering was, in appear- 

ance and bearing, a patrician who held himself aloof from the 
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world at large and intended to represent his constituents and 
retain their confidence and favor by proving that he was the 
man who could best serve their interests and make them 
respected and influential. 

11. When Henry asked Susan if she had heard the news, 
she replied that the postboy had told her as he made his 
morning rounds. 

12. She questioned how he could have expected it when 
she had been barely polite to him. 


17. Note and correct the ellipses in the following sentence : 


It is his avowed purpose to rebuild for the mind’s eye a 
vanished city; restore to its streets their varied life; rehabili- 
tate past types in their proper setting; recall with a due re- 
gard for values some of the moving events of a memorable 
epoch ; and so provide a faithful transcript for whosoever may 
be interested in the city of a classic past. 


18. Rewrite the following sentences, and in each instance 
be able to show wherein you have improved the original. 
Consider the advisability of making the compound sentences 
complex. 


1. The followers on shore pushed a long plank out to me, 
and I caught hold of it. 

2. The home lesson was next collected, and a spelling match 
was held. 

3. I looked up where the wire came from, and I saw it was 
a trolley wire. In a little while the team came down from the 
car barn and the men pulled the wire up, but they could not 
get the ends close together. 

4. We got up to the top of the hill, and it was crowded. 

5. It was too hot in the tent, and we went down to the 
beach. 

6. The nut of the steering gear was loose, and the first time 
we started we tipped over. 
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7. I came near the bridge, and I saw a man standing there 
with a stick in his hand. 

8. We had only a little more food, and we ate it. 

9. Tito walked about the city a few days, and one day he 
happened to pass a barber’s shop. 


MASS LOerUNCELU ATION 


36. Punctuation. Punctuation is by no means, as many 
think, an affair of arbitrary printer’s marks, or something put 
in from the outside as an afterthought; it belongs to the 
structure and the meaning of the sentence. For this reason 
we shall review it here as an important element in the treat- 
ment of the sentence. Every mark of punctuation, if rightly 
used, has its definite office to fulfill. 

37. Marks of End Punctuation. The marks of end punc- 
tuation — the period, the exclamation point, and the inter- 
rogation point — need give no trouble to anyone who stops 
to think. Nor, indeed, is there any great difficulty with the 
other marks if we understand the proper meaning of each. 
It is the object here to reduce each of them to a single 
broad office, to which its various details of usage may be 
referred. 

1. The period (epi + odds = circuit) indicates that the 
circuit of the thought is complete. The word “ period” used 
to designate the sentence itself and may still do so, but it has 
come to be used more commonly for the sign (.) with which 
the end of the sentence is punctuated. The period also marks 
an abbreviation or an initial ; as, ‘“ Hon.” (for ““ Honorable”), 
“J. A.” (for “ James. Arthur”), ete, 

2. The exclamation point indicates an emotional outburst 
rather than a calm and organized thought. This is seen in the 
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fact that the grammatical expression is generally elliptical or 
otherwise irregular. 


a. How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the 
morning ! 
6. Well —if I bide, lo! this wild flower for me! 


3. The zxterrogation point indicates that a question is asked. 


Who is it that calls ? 


Both the exclamation point and the interrogation point are 
ordinarily followed by a capital beginning a new sentence ; 
not infrequently, however, the connection of their clause with 
the succeeding one is so close that they are buried in the 
middle of the sentence and take no capital. 


a. How much greater is our nation in poetry than in prose! 
how much better, in general, do the productions of its spirit 
show in the qualities of genius than in the qualities of intel- 
ligence! One may constantly remark this in the work of 
individuals. > 

b. It still remains to be asked: What sort of great litera- 
ture? a literature great in the special qualities of genius, or 
great in the special qualities of intelligence ? 

c. ““ The fool!” he muttered. 

ad. ‘“ That bullet was better aimed than common !”’ exclaimed 
Duncan, involuntarily shrinking from a shot which struck the 
rock at his side with a smart rebound. — 


Sometimes a question may have in it so much of the ex- 
clamatory element as to take an exclamation mark, in which 
case the interrogation is taken for granted. For example : 


Alas! what are we doing all through life, both as a necessity 
and as a duty, but unlearning the world’s poetry and attaining 
to its prose ! 
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EXERCISE 


In copying the following passages, supply the period, the 
interrogation point, the exclamation point, and capitals wher- 
ever they are needed : , 


1, ““What kind of bird is that, frederick” I asked my 
faithful guide “that is old pedersen,” he said “with his 
wooden leg he makes a dot after every step we shall catch 
him in a little while” (How many paragraphs ?) 

2. It was prettily written by zesop that the fly sat on the 
axletree of the chariot and said, ‘“‘ what a dust do I raise” so 
are there some vain persons who, if they have never so little 
hand in a matter, think they are accomplishing it. 

3. “Home” is a general indo-european word for “ abiding 
place” — ‘‘ dwelling” in the oldest english it was purely de- 
scriptive and apparently as destitute of tender or sentimental 
associations as “ town” or “city” with us as early as the six- 
teenth century we meet with the proverb “‘ home’s homely” 
(that is, “home is homelike, or comfortable’’), and since that 
time the growth of the modern connotations has been rapid ~ 
John Howard Payne’s famous song, “ home sweet home,” ex- 
pressed in simple language feelings that had become vaguely 
connected with the word in itself the song could not have pro- 
duced the sentiments which we feel in the word ““home”’; yet, 
since it fell in with the popular sentiment and was easy to sing 
and pleasant to hear, it became almost immediately the common 
expression of those sentiments for all english-speaking persons, 
and thus intensified a hundredfold the tender connotations 
which it aimed merely to express in this way “ home,” at first 
a mere concrete term, has become an abstract expression for 
all that is best in family life. 

4. Of Bacon it has been said, “this sentences bend be- 
neath the weight of his thought like a branch beneath the 
weight of its fruit” he has been called “stimulating beyond 
the recorded power of any other man except Socrates.” 
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5. In saying that law or medicine is not the end of a 
university course, I do not mean to imply that the univer- 
sity does not teach law and medicine what indeed can it teach 
at all, if it does not teach something particular it teaches 
all knowledge by teaching all branches of knowledge, and in 
no other way. 

6. Surely god is the great proprietor; yet all his works he 
has given away he holds no title deeds the one thing that is 
his is the perfect understanding, the perfect joy, the perfect 
love of all things that he has made. 

7. Catch, then, oh catch the transient hour; improve each 
moment as it flies life’s a short summer, man a flower; he 
dies — alas how soon he dies 

8. Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more, 
or close the wall up with our english dead in peace there’s 
nothing so becomes a man as modest stillness and humility ; 
but when the blast of war blows in our ears, then imitate the 
action of the tiger: stiffen the sinews ; summon up the blood. 

9. Lord, lord, how this world is given to lying I grant you 
I was down and out of breath, and so was he, but we rose 
both at an instant and fought a long hour. 

‘10. Some of the topics he discusses are “the strange case 
of dr scholarship and mr homo,” “mud and nails,” “ the pro- 
fessor’s travels in the land of gold,” “a goodly apple rotten at 
the heart,” and “ midnight in the roof garden.” 


ce 


38. Marks within the Sentence. The marks that do most 
work inside the sentence are the comma, the semicolon, the 
colon, and the dash. 

1. Use commas when they are required to make the con- 
struction plain. The comma marks the lesser joints in the 
sentence, just as the semicolon marks the-greater. It used to 
be said that the comma marked the places where the voice 
would naturally pause in reading, but the tendency now is to 
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use commas only as they are needed to make the construction 
clear. Common uses of the comma are these: 

a. The comma sets apart words or phrases in a series of 
like constructions, in pairs, or in contrasts. 


(1) Read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest. 


Note. Ina sentence like this some writers omit the comma before 
and, but it serves a useful purpose in keeping /earvz distinct from digest. 
In some cases its retention prevents ambiguity. 


(2) Eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for 
foot. 

(3) We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths - 
in feelings, not in figures on a dial. 


6. The comma is sometimes used to separate the clauses 
of a compound sentence. 


A bird of the air shall carry the voice, and that which hath 
wings shall tell the matter. 


c. The comma sets off constructions loosely connected ~ 
with the rest of the sentence, as (1) introductory expres- 
sions, (2) words in direct address, (3) words in apposition, 
(4) absolute phrases, (5) restrictive words and phrases, and 
(6) dependent clauses. 


(1) For my part, I travel not to go anywhere, but to go. 

In other words, the use of the net is really the most difficult 
part of angling. 

By being happy, we sow upon the world anonymous benefits, 
which remain unknown even to ourselves. 

(2) Physician, heal thyself. 

(3) Alcyone, the brightest star of the Pleiades, is the center 
of gravity of our vast solar system. 

(4) The appointed day having come, the declaration was 
taken up and debated, article by article. 
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(5) He came, however, in time to catch the train. 

There was, as usual, a crowd of folk about the village door, 
but none that Rip recollected. 

(6) If the blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the ditch. 


It is to be noted that this rule applies only to loosely con- 
nected dependent clauses. It covers a relative clause which 
is explanatory, or which gives an additional thought, as in 
this sentence : 


With all these limitations, which look rather serious, wherein 
lies Milton’s supremacy ? 


But it does not include relative clauses that restrict or 
limit the meaning of the antecedent, like the following: 


Those friends who are worth keeping will stay by you now. 


d. The comma sets apart an informal or short quotation 
(or an expression similar to a quotation) and words that come 
between the parts of a quotation. 

(1) The saying, “ Practice is everything,” is Periander’s. 

(2) As the Italians say, “Good company in a journey makes 
the way to seem the shorter.” 

(3) When one asked him what boys should learn, “ That,” 
said he, “‘ which they shall use when men.” 


2. Set off members of a composite or group thought by the 
semicolon. Though the thought of a sentence should be 
single in its total impression, it may be made up of more 
than one clause, sometimes indeed of several, which should 
ordinarily be set off by semicolons. 

a. A composite thought consists of an assertion and its 
repetition, its explanation, its consequence, or its contrast. 

(1) He brings into the talk other thoughts than those which 
he expresses; you are conscious that he keeps his eye on 
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something else, that he does not shake off the world nor quite 
forget himself. (Repetition.) 

(2) The last clause is not related to the preceding; it in- 
troduces an entirely distinct idea. (Explanation.) 

(3) I had come to surmise that my illness may have been 
merely the effect of the hot wind; and this notion was en- 
couraged by the elasticity of my spirits and by a strong fore- 
feeling that much of my destined life in this world was yet to 
come and yet to be fulfilled. (Consequence.) 

(4) That was my instinctive belief; but when I carefully 
weighed the probabilities on the one side and on the other, I 
could not help seeing that the strength of the argument was 
all against me. (Contrast.) 


6. A group thought includes details that have a common 
bearing ; details that would acquire too much distinction if 
set off by periods. 


As we proceeded, the timid approach of twilight became 
more perceptible; the intense blue of the sky began to soften; . 
the smaller stars, like little children, went first to rest; the 
sister beams of the Pleiades soon melted together; but the 
bright constellations of the west and north remained unchanged. 


c. Ordinarily the member set off by a semicolon is a clause, 
sometimes subordinate, sometimes coordinate ; but sometimes 
the succeeding member may be merely phrasal in form. For 
example : 


When I knew him he was all fallen away and fallen in; 
crooked and shrunken; buckled into a stiff waistcoat for sup- 
port; troubled by ailments, which kept him hobbling in and 
out of the room; one foot gouty; a wig for decency, not for 
deception, on his head; close shaved, except under his chin, 
and for that he never failed to apologize, for it went sore 
against the traditions of his life. 
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d. The semicolon is sometimes used, as the pause next 
larger than the comma, for separating clauses which are 
subdivided by commas; as, 

Times change, opinions vary to their opposite, and still this 
world appears a brave gymnasium, full of sea bathing and 
horse exercise and bracing, manly virtues; and what can be 
more encouraging than to find the friend who was welcome at 
one age still welcome at another? 


3. Use the colon to mark expectation. The fundamental 
office of the colon, as now used, is to introduce something 
that the previous sentence or clause has definitely prepared 
for and led up to, so that it is expected. Thus, the colon 
may introduce : 

a. A specification, following out more particularly what 
has been proposed or suggested before. 

(1) There be four things which are little upon the earth, but 
they are exceeding wise: the ants are a people not strong, yet 
they prepare their meat in the summer; the conies are but a 
feeble folk, yet make they their houses in the rocks ; the locusts 
have no king, yet go they forth all of them by bands; the 
spider taketh hold with her hands, and is in kings’ palaces. 

(2) And thus we bring the matter at once to the test: How 
has his school training fitted him to spend his leisure time? 


Nore. In this example the specification is begun with a capital, but 
usage in this matter is not uniform. 


6. A formal quotation, especially when this is prepared 
for by some introducing word. 


(1) Ina letter to a friend, Sydney Howard Gay, the editor of 
the paper, says: “I was not only willing but desirous that my 
name should appear,” etc. 

(2) Socrates recommended to one of his disciples this prayer: 
“© Jupiter, give us those things,” etc. 
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c. An afterthought that is evidently a mere completion of 
what goes before. 


To teach is to learn: according: to an old experience, it is 
the very best mode of learning. 


4. Mark an abrupt change or addition by the dash. The 
dash may be called the mark of abruptness. The matter set 
off by it is generally one of the following: 

a. An interruption. 


Here are three beautiful fields —I will show you the way 
through them. 


6. A parenthetical expression. A comma should precede 
the dash if a comma would be necessary provided the words 
between the dashes were omitted. 


(1) Ribbons, buckles, buttons, pieces of gold lace — any 
trifles he had worn— were stored as priceless treasures. _ 

(2) There are men —I know it — who go mad from loneli- 
ness ; and medalists ere now have crept home to die. 

(3) It was indeed one of the handsomest fish that I have 
ever taken on the South Side, — just short of two pounds and 
a quarter, — small head, broad tail, and well-rounded sides 
colored with orange and blue and gold and red. 


c. An explanation. In this case it generally strengthens 
a comma. 


(1) How full of enjoyment is the search after wild things, ; 


—wild birds, wild flowers, wild honey, wild berries ! 

(2) A talkative person is like an English sparrow, —a bird 
that cannot sing and will sing, and ought to be persuaded not 
to try to sing. 

(3) Angling is somewhat like poetry, —men are to be born so. 


a 
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.@. Omission of a name or of letters in a word. 


Mr. 
Mr. B 


was not there. 
said that. 


39. Other Useful Marks. 1. The apostrophe marks the 
omission of a letter or letters (“’tis,’ “I’m,” ‘“ don’t,” 
“they re”), the omission of figures in dates (‘“‘’61”’), and 
the plural of letters and figures (‘‘i’s,” “w’s,” “6's,” ‘“'7’s”). 

2. Quotation marks inclose a direct quotation. Single quo- 
tation marks inclose a quotation within a quotation. 


He replied: “Let me remind you of the proverb, ‘A soft 
answer turneth away wrath.’ ” 


When paragraphs are quoted, the quotation marks are 
placed at the beginning of each paragraph and at the end of 
the last paragraph. 

The title of a book, poem, or paper may be quoted or 
italicized, as the writer prefers. 

3. The hyphen is used (a) to separate the syllables of a word, 
provided there are at least two letters in a syllable; (4) to 
separate the parts of some compound words (“‘ fifty-three,” 
“six-inch pipe’’). 

4. Leaders (...) conduct the eye across a space to the 
right word or number. 

5. Parentheses are effective means of separating very 
subordinate or remotely related matter from the rest of the 
sentence. (See the preceding paragraph.) 

6. Brackets inclose insertions whose connection with the 
text is even slighter than those put within marks of parenthe- 
sis — often the inclosed words have been added to what the 
original author wrote. 

It [a walking tour] should be gone upon alone. 
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Norte. The office of the capital, or head-letter (caput = head), is to 
stand at the beginning of the sentence as the first letter of its first word. 
Other uses, as we know, are common. For instance, it is customary to 
capitalize the following: 

1. The pronoun ‘I ” and the interjection ‘ O.” 

. Names and titles of the Deity. 

. Proper names and adjectives derived from proper names. 

. Every line of poetry. 

. A direct quotation formally introduced. 

. The names of the months, the days of the week, and any word 
which is used to give special significance to a particular thing. For 
example: 


Aw BW N 


Denver the Declaration of Independence 
the Missouri River the Ware Grammar School 


7. Nouns and adjectives in titles of newspapers, essays, and books. 
8. Titles of honor or office when used with the name of a particular 
person. For example: 


Governor James R. Watson (but James R. Watson, governor of 
Texas). 


To begin personified terms if in that way the meaning is made 
clearer. For example: 
** Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest, and youthful Jollity.” 


EXERCISES 


1. Point out the value of the marks of punctuation in the 
following passages : 


1, They were brave; they were just; they were happy. 

2. They were brave, just, and happy. 

3. She is kind, gentle, sweet, good, as mortal may be. 

4, There, you see, he slipped; here he has traveled wide, 
and tottered ; and there, again, it looks as though he journeyed 
on snowshoes. 

5. The reader may better imagine than we describe the sur- 
prise of Heyward. His lurking Indians were suddenly converted 
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into four-footed beasts; his lake into a beaver pond; his cata- 
ract into a dam, constructed by those industrious and ingenious 
quadrupeds ; and a suspected enemy into his tried friend, David 
Gamut, the master of psalmody. 

6. Indeed, it seemed impossible for either of us to remain 
much longer in the house: the fall of coals in the kitchen grate, 
the very ticking of the clock, filled us with alarms. 

7. I will not lie; I will die first. (Why is this semicolon 
better than a period ?) 

8. On one end of the wire he fastened an iron hook. On 
the other end he fastened a bunch of electric lights. (Discuss 
the value of these changes: On one end of the wire he fastened 
an iron hook ; on the other end, a bunch of electric lights.) 

9. To work in a hayfield is also a delight ; inhaling the per- 
fume of the rich, mellow hay seems to invigorate you and 
strengthen you for your work. (Is this semicolon better than 
a period ?) 


2. Copy the following, supplying all useful marks and 
capitals wherever they are needed: 


1. In talk it is not correctness of grammar nor elegance of 
enunciation that charms us it is spirit verve the sudden turn of 
humor the keen pungent taste of life. 

2. Since I have been old enough to think I have taken 
a great interest in mechanical work of any kind and also in 
boats. 

8. The vicar began to discuss second marriages to which 
he was strongly opposed. (Discuss two ways of punctuating 
this sentence.) 

4. Lysander when Dionysius sent him two gowns and bade 
him choose which he would carry to his daughter said she can 
choose best and so took both away with him. 

5. You are a strange physician said will looking steadfastly 
upon his guest. I am a natural law he replied and people call 
me death why did you not tell me so at first cried will I have 
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been waiting for you these many years give me your hand and 
welcome. (How many paragraphs ?) 

6. In the closest of all relations that of love well founded 
and equally shared speech is half discarded like a roundabout 
infantile process or a ceremony of formal etiquette and the two 
communicate directly by their presence and with few looks and 
fewer words contrive to share their good and evil and uphold 
each other’s hearts in joy. 

7. An affable person is one who is ready to speak and to 
be spoken to as for example Milton’s affable archangel Raphael 
though it must be confessed that he laid the chief emphasis on 
the active side of his affability. 

8. The problem of education is twofold first to know and 
then to utter everyone who lives any semblance of an inner 
life thinks more nobly and profoundly than he speaks and the 
best teachers can impart only broken images of the truth which 
they perceive speech which goes from one to another between 
two natures and what is worse between two experiences is 
doubly pertinent the speaker buries his meaning it is for the 
hearer to dig it up again and all speech written or spoken is in 
a dead language until it finds a willing and prepared hearer. 

9. The salary in any business under heaven is not the only 
nor indeed the first question that you should continue to exist 
is a matter for your own consideration but that your business 
should be first honest and second useful are points in which 
honor and morality are concerned. 

10. You should have heard him speak of what he loved of 
the tent pitched beside the talking water of the stars overhead 
at night of the blest return of morning the peep of day over 
the moors the awaking birds among the birches how he ab- 
horred the long winter shut in cities and with what delight at 
the return of spring he once more pitched his camp in the 
living out-of-doors 

11. Let us develop the resources of our land call forth its 
powers build up its institutions promote all its great interests 
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and see whether we also in our day and generation may not 
perform something worthy to be remembered 

12. Sink or swim live or die survive or perish I give my 
hand and my heart to this vote 

13. A fire in the woods is one thing a comfort and a joy fire 
in the woods is another thing a terror an uncontrollable fury 
a burning shame 

14. How much time he gains who does not look to see 
what his neighbor says or does or thinks but only at what he 
does himself to make it just and holy 


3. Copy the following, supplying needed capitals and marks 
of punctuation. Be prepared to give a reason for each mark 
supplied. 


1. How now young fellow what dost thou here truly sir I - 
take mine ease is not this the hour of the class and shouldest 
thou not be plying thy book with diligence to the end thou 
mayest obtain knowledge nay but thus also I follow after 
learning quotha after what fashion I pray thee is it mathemat- 
ics no to be sure is it metaphysical nor that is it some language 
nay it is no language is it a trade nor a trade neither why then 
what ist indeed sir as a time may come for me to go upon pil- 
grimage I am desirous to note what is commonly done by per- 
sons in my case and where are the ugliest sloughs and thickets 
on the road as also what manner of staff is of the best service 
moreover I lie here by this water to learn by root-of-heart a 
lesson which my master teaches me to call peace or content- 
ment hereupon mr worldly wiseman was much commoved with 
passion and shaking his cane with a very threatful countenance 
broke forth upon this wise learning quotha said he I would 
have all such rogues scourged by the hangman 

2. A distinguished promoter of the art of printing robert 
hoe head of the firm of r hoe & co and perfecter of the mar- 
velous sextuple cylinder machine that prints cuts pastes folds 
counts and delivers from twenty-four thousand to seventy-two 
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thousand newspapers an hour according to the number of pages 
in each copy died in london a few weeks ago at the age of 
seventy his service to the cause of letters in helping to make 
possible the cheap and voluminous newspaper including its 
colored supplement may be of questionable value but his inge- 
nuity and energy cannot fail to win our admiration besides 
being an inventor and a conspicuously successful business man 
he was a writer on the history and development of printing and 
also a collector of early books and other rare specimens of 
primitive printing this collection is said to be worth as much as 
a million dollars mr hoe had the quietness and unobtrusiveness 
of the man of deeds rather than words but a few of his words 
of wisdom have gained currency as for example concentration 
is the first condition of success and get behind a thing and 
push it dont put yourself in front of a thing and pull 


CHAPTER IV 
FIRST REQUISITES IN CHOICE OF WORDS 
I, ACCURACY OF MEANING 


The speaker or writer who would present his subject accu- 
rately must do something more than make his sentences con- 
form tothe requirements of grammar ; he must be able to choose 
words that will say just what he wants them to say. Exact 
thinking leads to accurate expression, and the suggestions here 
given may help in forming the habit of exact thinking. 

40. The Value of the Dictionary. The sooner we realize 
that the dictionary is to the student of English what the 
guidebook is to the traveler in a strange country, the sooner 
we shall be on the direct road to careful and accurate speech. 
Always have a dictionary within easy reach. Look up fully 
every new word and every word about which you have doubt. 
The dictionary shows the derivation, the correct spelling, the 
syllabication, the approved pronunciations (all that are in 
good usage), the meanings (both general and particular, 
old and new), and the uses, as noun and verb, adjective 
and adverb, etc. It shows how the past tense and present 
participle of a verb are formed, and indicates any irregularity 
in the plural of a noun. By giving lists of syzonyms (words 
of similar meaning) the dictionary helps us to avoid repeat- 
ing words ; and while it does not give lists of words of oppo- 
site meaning (anxtonyms), there is no better way to find a 
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needed antonym than to search for it under a suggestive 
word in the dictionary. For example, if we are looking for 
an antonym of ‘‘ weakness,” among the definitions of * weak- 
ness”’ we find “want of strength or firmness,” “lack of 
vigor.” Here we have three antonyms of ‘‘ weakness” : 
“strength,” ‘‘ firmness,” “ vigor.” 


EXERCISES 


1. The following words have meanings which are com- 
monly understood and accepted, and also meanings which 
are characterized by one or more of these terms: “archaic,” 
“colloquial,” ‘‘ obsolete,’’ “ obsolescent, slang, vulgar- 
ism.” Look up each of these words in an unabridged 
dictionary, and bring to class all the meanings which are not 
in good use to-day. 


” ee yy ee 


allow homely intend 
easy presently turn (noun) 


2. With the help of the dictionary find the derivation of 
the following words. Explain from what language they come. 


study chair cloud trouble 
lesson book national mental 
commencement athletics vague genius 


3. Be prepared to pronounce the following words. In 
order to see how dictionaries differ, you may consult a 
special list in the introduction to an unabridged dictionary. 


accessory Alpine beneath comrade 
acoustic amateur bomb daunt 
advertisement apricot bosom diphtheria 
again armada bouquet diphthong 
agape Aryan brooch drama 


aid-de-camp asthma busy vagary 
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41. Synonyms. As Mark Twain puts it, ‘‘ There is as 
much difference between the almost right word and the right 
word as there is between the lightning bug and the lightning.” 
Instead of being satisfied with a word that comes near ex- 
‘pressing the thought accurately, the careful student will hunt 
for the word that does express it accurately. He will distin- 
guish between ‘“‘angry”’ and “‘irritated,” ‘“‘dull”’ and “ stu- 
pid,” “‘abstemious”’ and “temperate,” ‘“‘live”’ and “‘ reside,” 
“road”’ and “‘street.’’ Especially will he try to avoid a word 
that is a little too strong or a little too weak to serve his purpose. 

There are so many words in English that are similar but 
not identical in meaning — syxonyms they are called — that 
a knowledge of the fine shades and distinctions of meaning 
is indispensable to every writer. In the following sentences 
occur words that are often misused : 

The Bartlett boys spent Saturday morning fxzng their bi- 
cycles, and in the afternoon went to wetness the big football 
game. They were too late, however, to see all that transpired. 

The word “fix’”’ does not properly mean “‘repair’’; to 
‘“‘witness”’ is to ‘‘bear testimony,” not to “‘see”; the word’ 
“transpire” (tvans-spiro, to breathe through) means “to 
escape from secrecy and become publicly known’’; here 
the writer means what had “ occurred” or “taken place.” 
T. B. Aldrich uses the word correctly in this sentence: 
‘““What happened never definitely transpired,” that is, never 
became clearly known. 


Nore. Every student will do well to have at hand a book of syno- 
nyms for use in choosing words. Soule’s “ Dictionary of Synonyms” 
(Little, Brown, and Company, Boston) is perhaps the most practical; it 
gives copious lists of words, from which in most cases the writer can 
‘select the exact term he ought to employ. Much help may also be 
obtained from the larger dictionaries. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Use the following words with discrimination in written 
sentences of your own, and be ready to add comments to 
show that you understand the exact.meaning of each word. 
For example : 


If the young woman to whom the speaker a//uded was in the 
audience, she must have been gratified by his remarks. (In this 
sentence the writer did not mention the young woman’s name 
or refer to her directly. His allusion to her may be thought of 
as a veiled reference — something clearer and more positive than 
a hint, and yet not so direct as a reference.) 


aggravate avocation satisfying leave 
annoy vocation gratifying let 

allude between funny oral 

refer among odd verbal 
anxious continual claim observation 
eager continuous maintain observance 
apparently delightful famous stay 
evidently grateful notorious stop 

apt healthful let some 

likely healthy lease somewhat 
liable wholesome hire something 


2. Make a list of all the suitable synonyms you can find 
for the italicized words in the following paragraph : 


Your mind, like your body, is a ¢kzmg whereof the pozwers 
are developed by effort.. That is a principal use, as I see it, of 
hard work in studies. Unless you ¢vatz your body you can’t 
be an athlete, and unless you /vazm your mind you can’t be 
much of a scholar. The four miles an oarsman covers at top 
speed is in itself nothing to the good, but the physical capacity 
to hold out over the course is thought to be of some worth.. . 
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42. Words that are too Strong. The statement ‘‘ Fred 
made many intimate acquaintances during his first year at 
school” is absurd. No one ever has many intimate acquaint- 
ances; the road to one such acquaintance is a long one. 
First comes the slight knowledge of a person that constitutes 
an acquaintance; then. the familiarity that is based on an 
acquaintance of some standing ; and finally the zz¢zmacy that 
supposes such an acquaintance to be based on friendship, 
which in turn ‘makes sacrifices of every description and 
knows no limits to its sacrifice.” 

Young people do not always realize the danger of con- 
stantly using words that are too strong. If one is in the 
habit of using the superlatives and the most emphatic words, 
when the real need for these terms comes the speaker or 
writer is left without adequate means of expression. If a 
girl has a “perfectly beautiful” time one day, how is she 
going to express herself the next day, when she has a still 
more enjoyable time? If we ‘“‘adore”’ one of our friends, how 
shall we express a still greater admiration for someone else ? 
The use of the stronger term for the weaker one (such 
as ‘“‘calamity”’ for “disaster,” “perfect”? for “ excellent,” 
“interminable” for ‘‘long”’) marks persons who either do 
not think accurately or have a limited vocabulary. 

43. Words that are too Weak. To apply the word “ busy” 
to a person who should be called ‘‘ indefatigable” is to make 
a weak statement that fails to do him justice. When the 
enemy has been thoroughly “crushed,” it would be mild to say 
that it has been ‘‘defeated.” How many times we hear a person 
trying to gain by stress of the voice or by the repetition of a 
word the effect that he should get by a stronger word. To 
say ‘‘I was very, very tired” may be only an inadequate way 
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of saying ‘“‘I was almost exhausted.’ When a person uses 
“wasteful” for ‘‘ prodigal,” “‘ wish” for ‘‘ want,” ‘* request” 
for ‘‘entreat,” “look” for ‘‘search,” ‘“‘sad”’ for “ pitiful,”’ 
it is because he is careless of speech or has an insufficient 
vocabulary. Whatever the cause, he should watch himself 
and try patiently to overcome the fault. 

44, Double Negative. A device much used in getting the 
exact shade of meaning is the double negative. Two nega- 
tives in English destroy each other, but a double negative, 
one of its members expressed by a negative prefix, has the 
effect of a more exact and guarded affirmative. 


c 


It is mot improbable that John will come. (The assertion is 
not so strong as the prediction that it is probable.) 

He is not incapable. (A much less desirable form of recom- 
mendation than “ He zs capable.””) 


EXERCISE 


Explain the difference between the following double nega- 
tives and the corresponding affirmatives : i 


1. I do not disapprove. 

2. Style bears translation ill; in fact, translation is not in- 
frequently impossible. 

3. Even this is not an unmixed joy. 

4. The veteran boatman was not averse to satisfying my 
curiosity. 

5. I hope my labors have not been in vain. 

6. The interview was not unsatisfactory. 

7. As we became somewhat seasoned, campaigning grew 
less and less unpleasant. 

8. Those who have read Thackeray’s novels and his “ Yel- 
lowplush Papers” have a not inaccurate, though a brightly 
colored, picture of the English servant class. 
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9. Within our mess we were not without our disagree- 
ments, and I had to bear my share of banter from my elders ; 
but none can say, “This is he whom we had sometime in deri- 
sion, and a proverb of reproach. We accounted his life mad- 
ness, and his end to be without honor.” 

10. But, in a sense not easily misunderstood, Mark Twain 
has a place in the minds and hearts of the great mass of 
humanity throughout the civilized world which, if measured in 
terms of affection, sympathy, and spontaneous enjoyment, is 
without a parallel. (Point out instances of climax in this passage.) 


45. Ambiguous Words. When a word or expression can 
be understood in either of two senses, it is called ambiguous. 
Of course the reader should never be left to wonder which 
sense the writer had in mind. Note these examples : 


She listened with interest to the conversation going on about 
her. (Conversation around or concerning her ?) 

Independently of his earnings he has a certain income. (A 
sure income, or some (indefinite) income ?) 

Have you seen Brown’s last book? (An enemy of Brown, 
taking advantage of the ambiguity, answered, ‘‘ I hope so.”’) 

I am quite well. (@Qzzte should be used in the sense of 
wholly, entirely. This sentence should mean “I am entirely 
well,” not “I am fassadly well.” It should be noted that many 
reasonably careful speakers and writers are using this word in 
the sense of ‘‘ passably.”’) 


Words not otherwise ambiguous may be made so by some 
careless grammatical construction, especially in connection 
with genitive phrases. ‘‘ The President’s reception” may 
refer either to the reception given to the President or to the 
one given by him. If an “‘of’’-phrase cannot be so placed 
that the meaning is perfectly clear, the sentence should 
be reworded. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Point out the meaning of the italicized words in the 
following sentences : 


1. After a battle he (McClellan) could never gwite understand 
that, while his own troops were shaken, the enemy’s army must 
be shaken gute as much. 

2. You seem guwite like an old acquaintance to me. 

3. I came across the verses several years ago and was guwi¢e 
unable to understand them. 

4, Northwalk was then gwe¢e a village. 

5. He made a verbal report. 

6. She thanked us heartily for the mzce present. 


2. In copying the following sentences insert the correct 
forms in the numbered spaces and give the reason for your 
choice in each case: 


1. By this means he *’ a great improvement in his affairs, 
and thenceforth his *? of sacred customs was much stricter 
than before. 

2. While this athletic event was «*, the men who were to 
take part in the next were ** forward. 

3. She preferred to send a(n) *° message instead of taking 
the trouble to write. 

4. If my employer *° prices, perhaps he will consent to my 
having a *° in wages. At any rate, with a *° in prices I shall 
expect that he will *° my wages. (See page 106.) 

5. I *‘ that the workingmen had a very successful demon- 
stration yesterday, and the influence of it will, I **, materially 
*1 their standing with their employers. 


1 affect(ed), effect(ed) 5 verbal, oral 
2 observance, observation 8 raise, raises, rise, raise 
8 taking place, transpiring 7 hear, understand 


4 lead, led 8 expect, daresay 
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6. He who *? explain himself «' command what he wants. 
He who *? not is left to the poverty of individual resources, 
for men *” do *? what we desire *? when persuaded. The 
persuasive and explanatory tongue is, therefore, one of the 
chief ** life. Its ** is felt within us as well as without, for 
expression and thought are *° bound together. ... Literary 
power, once ours, is more *° than any other possession to be 
ours always. It perpetuates and enlarges itself by the very 
fact of its existence, and *? perishes *? with the decay of the 
man himself. 


1 may, can, is able to 4 leverage, power, aid 
? Insert one “only” inthe sentence ® wholly, completely, integrally 
8 levers of, help in, aids in, forces ® liable, likely, apt 

of, powers in 


3. Write an account of some personal experience, using 
in their proper sense the words “effort,” ‘‘ work,” “labor,” 
Petask.’* toil,” 


Il. GOOD USE 
46. The Standing of Words. ‘‘A well-educated gentle- 


man,” says Ruskin, ‘‘may not know many languages, may 
not be able to speak any but his own, may have read very few 
books. But whatever language he knows, he knows precisely ; 
whatever word he pronounces, he pronounces rightly ; above 
all, he is learned in the peerage of words, — knows the words 
of true descent and ancient blood, at a glance, from words 
of modern canaille; remembers all their ancestry, — their 
intermarriages, distant relationships, and the extent to which 
they were admitted, and offices they held, among the national 
noblesse of words at any time and in any country. But an 
uneducated person may know, by memory, many languages, 
and talk them all, and yet truly know not a word of any, — 
not a word even of his own.” 
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What good usage is, in particular cases, it is not always 
easy to determine. Instead of going to the newspapers for 
authority, however, or to the latest popular novel, we must 
turn to authors whose work has been tested by time. 

As careful students we shall apply to doubtful words the 
threefold test: (1) Is the word understood throughout the 
nation? (2) Is it used in the sense understood at the present 
time? (3) Is it used in this sense by the best writers and 
speakers? 

47. Words in National Use. We must avoid Jocalisms 
(sometimes called provincialisms), — words used only in a 
limited part of the country. Outside of the locality in which 
they are employed they cannot readily be understood, and 
should give place to words that are well known throughout 
the country. 

“I allow,” “I expect,” “I guess,” and “Ivreckon~ are 
localisms for “I think” or “I suppose.” In some parts of 
the country ‘‘ He favors his parents” is a way of saying that . 
he resembles his parents. Some people call a person ‘“‘ mad”’ 
when they mean that he is “angry,” and “clever” when 
they mean that he is ‘‘amiable” or “ good-natured.” “Like” 
when used for “as’’ with a verb (“Do like I do’’) is a 
localism ; so is “right” for ‘‘ very” (as in “I studied right 
hard”’), “‘forehanded”’ for ‘‘ well-to-do,” “ spider” for ‘frying 
pan,” “ flunk”’ for “fail,” “pieplant”’ for “rhubarb,” “‘may- 
flower” for “ trailing arbutus.”’ 

48. Words in Present Use. We must remember that 
English is not a dead language, like Latin, but a living one, » 
and that it shows its life, as all living organisms do, by taking 
in new material and casting off the worn-out or used material. 
New words come into use every year; some of them win a 
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permanent position in the language, while others tumble about 
for a while in conversation and in the newspapers, and then 
vanish. In the same way old words go out of use — become 
obsolete, as we say —when the need for them has passed. 
There is necessarily a period in the history of every new 
word when it is too new to have made a place for itself in the 
language. Or a word may have become so old that it sounds 
not earnest and practical but merely fantastic and odd. As 
students of rhetoric it is our business to employ words as they 
are understood at the present time. 

Some words which in ordinary speech have gone out of 
use have, when introduced into written discourse, a quaint 
effect, as if the writer were trying to imitate some old model. 
They sound as if he were not fully in earnest; they draw 
attention away from the importance of the subject to the 
oddity of the form. There are also many words whose mean- 
ing has changed completely. For instance, ‘“‘ hose,” which 
once meant “trousers,” now means “stockings.” The fol- 
lowing are examples of words which are either obsolete or 
are becoming so,— obsolescent, as the dictionary calls them : 


irk erst twain behest 

list wist verily whilom 

eke trow quoth erewhile 

yea anon wight perchance 
wot hight albeit peradventure 


For both old and new words the often-quoted rule laid 
down by Pope is eminently sensible and safe : 


In words, as fashions, the same rule will hold, 
Alike fantastic if too new or old: 

Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 
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49. Words in Reputable Use. Some of the words which 
we use may be widely understood at the present time and yet 
may not belong to the vocabulary of good literature or of re- 
fined society. The following suggestions indicate the lines 
along which inquiry and caution should proceed. 

1. Avoid confusing the parts of speech. Persons who have 
not been trained to be observant of grammar, and those who 
do their work hastily, are apt to give to one part of speech 
the work of another. The sporting and athletic columns of 
daily and school papers are not always free from such errors. 


VERBS AND NOUNS: 

We expect a vazse in prices (for 77se). 

My brother is dvaking on a freight train (for acting as 
brakeman). 

It is a powerful combine (for combination). 

One man wmpires a game (acts as umpire), another referees 
it (acts as referee). 

Have you an znvite (for invitation) ? 
ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS: 

I am veal well (for very). 

It is z7gh¢ hot (for very). 

He is most always late (for a/most), 


”? ce 


Note that we say “ first, secondly,” etc., as well as 
“first,” “second,” etc.; “first” is used both as adverb 
and as adjective. 

EXERCISE 


For the wrongly used words in the following sentences 
substitute the proper ones : 


1. Mr. Bates will champion the bill. 
2. He is not so easily downed as you think. 
3. The actor gestured ungracefully. 
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. He has been cerking there for ten years. 

By securing the party vote he raz/roaded the bill through. 
The project must be /zanced by the leading men. 

. The will has been pvobated. 

. The game will be vefereed by Williams. 

. He wmpired the last game of the season. 

10. The girl succeded by taking poison. 

11. Mr. Johnson zzved his son to come home. 

12. He spends most of his time reading the daddies. 

13. The newly formed ice trust is a powerful combine. 

14. They went from Providence to Boston by the edectrics. 
15. The east-bound /rezght was two hours late. 

16. The ¢#en ministry was slow and conservative. 

17. The zow state of affairs is deplorable. 

18. He was summonsed as a witness. 


OMDNA AS 


2. Avoid new words. This does not mean that we are to 
avoid all newly coined words; such a course would too much 
restrict our liberty in writing; but we should watch new 
words and make sure that they are in good repute among the 
best speakers and writers. So long as their usage is in the 
least doubtful, it is wise not to employ them at all in writing. 

Many new words meet an obvious need and take standard 
rank at once — for example, “ boycott,” “‘ automobile,” ‘ dy- 
namo, trolley,” “telegram”; others (for example, “ tal- 
ented,” “‘ reliable,” ‘“‘ standpoint”) have had to survive much 
opposition ; still others-circulate in conversation, business, 
and the newspapers, but have about them some crudeness or 
vagueness or vulgarity which keeps them from literary repute. 

To those who read little besides the newspapers, such 
words as “‘ burglarize,” ‘‘ phone,” “‘ marconigram,”’ ‘‘walkist,” 
‘‘ speculatist,” ‘‘ reportorial” may seem entirely good and 
reputable ; and yet one who is familiar with the best-written 
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work of the time realizes that such words may easily lower the 
tone of any passage to which they are admitted. 

Words that have figured in political and social conflict have 
in some cases become standard, as ‘‘ boycott,” “‘mob,”’ “ gerry- 
mander.”’ In other cases they have established themselves in 
colloquial English,! and in still others they have died with 
their occasion or have survived as words of doubtful repute. 

3. Avoid slang. A term which includes some of these 
new words and many others is slang. Slang is a vigorous 
outlaw language. It is constantly furnishing words that for 
the moment are in one way or another expressive, often 
humorous. Some of these words, though heard frequently 
to-day, will be dead before another twelvemonth; others 
within a generation may be in good use; but as persons 
of refinement we should command a vocabulary which will 
enable us to avoid all such expressions. 

Slang creeps into a language much as an epidemic disease 
eats into one’s system; it is just as contagious and just as 
inevitable in its run. While it is in vogue the streets and the 
newspapers are full of it. Like a disease it is severest where 
the sanitary conditions are neglected, — where there is least 
culture and thought to counteract it. In such places slang 
words crowd out seriously chosen words and become only 
counters rather than coins of thought. Therefore we should be 
so well-informed, we should cultivate fineness and fullness of 
vocabulary so assiduously, that when a slang expression comes 

-to mind we can replace it with something more significant. 
We should not let slang master us ; we should be its master. 


1 Such words as the following may do very well in familiar conversation, 
but are not up to the literary standard: “ bulldoze,” “hustler,” * husky,” 
“wheel” (for “bicycle ”’). 
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Note. To give examples of current slang is to run the risk of re- 
cording expressions that will soon be out of vogue and forgotten, but 
the following examples will at least illustrate what is or has lately been 
current : 


1. I sized the dude up as easy, but he jumped on me so hard 
that I felt awfully squelched. 

2. He’s a chump. 

3. Say, have you got any new stunts that are corkers? 

4. Nit; have you? 

5. Yes; I have one that is a crackajack. 

6. Beginning with the schoolboy’s cry of warning, “ Cheese it, the 
cop!” we confidingly trust that the “limb of the law” referred to 
will not “go back on” the boys, but will “hand them out” a “line 
of talk” that will ‘put them wise,” for it is “up to them” not to 
get ‘‘cold feet” and land in the “jug.” 


4. Use colloquialisms sparingly. When we are engaging in 
familiar. conversation, we instinctively use expressions which 
would clearly be out of place in formal or dignified discourse. 
Such expressions are called colloguzalisms. Yor example: 


. The measles are catching. 

. I don’t take any stock in him. 

. It is a nice pudding. 

. Please keep me posted as to what goes on. 
5. We saw a lot of people. 


BW NN 


The chief danger in colloquial speech is that we shall let bits 
of slang creep in. Persons who constantly use such easy-going 
expressions as have just been cited are in danger of keeping 
out of their vocabulary expressions which would have been 
more pleasing and more widely useful. Of the same nature as 
slang, and subject to the same cautions, are the corruptions and 
contractions that find their way so easily into conversation ; as, 


ad gent cute auto 
photo pants exam phone 
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EXERCISES 


1. Find synonyms and antonyms (as many as you can) for 


the following : 


affected 
believe 
bold 

calm 
candid 
cautious 
clever 

cold 
continuous 


course 
delightful 
different 
dismal 
dying 
early 
euphony 
excusable 
fierce 


fixed 
foolish 
good 
interesting 
lazy 
probable 
restful 
right 
venerate 


2. Give the standing of the following words and expres- 
sions and name satisfactory equivalents for any that are not 


in good use: 
sport (a man) 
bus 
cute 
shoplifter 
folks 
wire 
hard hit 
bank on 


tasty 


coon 

cycle 

sweets 

dude 

fib 

graft 

rough it 
take stock in 
nifty 


possum 

ZOO 

specs 

bombast 

blues 

brace up 

whys and wherefores 
jell 

greatest ever 


3. In rewriting the following sentences substitute the 


proper words for those wrongly used : 


1. Electricity has been an important feature of modern 


industrial progress. 


2. Blueberry Hill is a picturesque factor of the landscape. 
3. There are more than fifty beautiful Zomes on our street. 
4. The party wanted by the police is six feet tall, smooth- 


faced, and has black hair and blue eyes. 


EXERCISES III 


5. Her coming-out party was a great success. 
6. It was a strange-looking zeam; the wagon was old and 
rickety, and the horse was blind. 
7. The verdict of the class was that John Bates would 
make the best president. 
8. The whole, of the beys failed in their algebra lesson 
yesterday. 
9. His acceptation of her invitation gave her a wrong 
impression. 
10. He studied carpentry because this avocation offered him 
a livelihood. 
11. She clazmed to be feeling better. 


4. Make sentences showing the correct use of the words 
wrongly used above. 
5. Show in sentences the proper use of these sets of words: 


pretense, pretext imagine, believe 
pretend, assume claim, assert 
motto, maxim treachery, treason 
courage, fortitude ' prescribe, proscribe 


6. Rewrite the following sentences, substituting good 
English for the words in italics: 

1. I can’t enthuse very much over that, after all; it may be 
a fake. 

2. I’m not a fadadst, but I allow your recommendation seems 
worth a 7ry. 

3. The measure was rad/roaded through in the interests of 
a combine. 


7. Tell about some form of recreation which you enjoy 
frequently with one of your friends. 

8. Describe the making of some kind of food that you 
have prepared or seen prepared, — preferably something pe- 
culiar to the part of the country in which you live. (Avoid 
any such localisms as “‘ spider” for ‘‘ frying pan.’’) 
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9. Describe a lively meeting of a club to which you belong, 
and quote as accurately as possible whatever was said that was 
worth recording. Include slang, localisms, or incorrect gram- 
mar, and be prepared to substitute correct expressions for these. 

10. Write about someone who uses localisms that seem to 
you worth noting. Use as many as possible of them in your 
account. If you like, introduce them into a story told by the 


one whose speech you are studying. 


11. Makea list of all the localisms you have heard within the 

_ last forty-eight hours. Reproduce as accurately as possible the 
~ sentences in which they occurred, and be prepared to substi- 
tute for them expressions which would be generally understood. 
12. Record in similar form all the slang expressions you 


have heard within forty-eight hours. 


13. Bring to class all the new words that you have heard 


or found in your reading recently. 


14. Give the best English equivalents for the following 


slang expressions : 


easy mark 
done for fair 
sport 

bunko game 
yellow 

cinch 

all-fired 

on his uppers 


give the cold shoulder 


on the bum 
cut it out 


there are others 
nature fakers 
classy 

soft snap 

swipe 

come to the scratch 
cock of the walk 
toe the mark 

get onto your job 
beat the band 
wheels in his head 


15. In the following extracts supply the correct words from 


those given below : 


1. English study has four aims: the mastery of our lan- 
guage as a science, as a history, as a joy, and as a tool. I am 
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concerned with but one, the mastery of it as a tool. Philology 
and «* present it as a science, the one attempting to follow 
its words, the other its sentences, through all the *? of their 
growth, and so to ** laws which lie hidden in these airy prod- 
ucts no less than in the moving stars or the ** flowers of 
spring. Fascinating and important as all this is, I do not 
recommend it here, for I want to call attention «° to that sort 
of English study which can *° be carried on *° without any 
large apparatus of books. . . . Let enjoyment go, let science 
go, and still English remains, — English as a tool. 


1 rhetoric, grammar + numerous, countless, myriad, 

2 complexities, intricacies innumerable 

3 make known, manifest, dis- 5 insert “only” here or else- 
close where in the sentence 


2. The difficulty of literature is not to write, but to write 
what you mean; not to ** your reader, but to ** him *? as 
you wish. This is ** understood in the case of books or set 
orations; even in making your will or writing a(n) ** letter, 
some difficulty is admitted by the world. But one thing you 
can never make *° natures understand, — one thing, which yet 
lies on the surface, remains as *° to their wits as a high flight 
of metaphysics, — namely, that the *" of life is mainly carried 
on by means of this difficult art of literature, and according to 
a man’s ** in that art «® be the freedom and the fullness of 
his *° with other men. Anybody, it is supposed, *"* say what 
he means; and in spite of their notorious experience to the 
contrary, people so continue to * ™. 


1 affect, effect 8 proficiency, ability, capacity, 
2 exactly, precisely, just skill, attainments 
8 universally, commonly ® shall, will 
4 explicit, definite 10 intercourse, communication, 
5 commonplace, matter-of-fact, | communion 

Philistine 11 may, can 
6 incomprehensible, unseizable 12 conclude, suppose, think 


7 work, business 
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3. Set before yourselves the highest standard; be content 
with no *! work. ¥*all the energies of your mind * ® the prep- 
aration. ** your faculties to respond to your demands upon 
them, as the pitcher trains his muscles. Do not allow your- 
selves to spend «® upon what should be done in *°. Permit 
no interruption, no wandering thoughts. Learn to *‘ all your 
powers and compel them to act every time with their utmost 
vigor. This is the secret of growth. 


1 slovenly, careless 5 two hours, a long time 
2 bring, summon 8 forty minutes, a short time 
3 to, for 7 concentrate, combine 


4 train, teach 


4. Here are two young men working side by side. One 
sleeps early and long; the other ** late and irregularly. 
You say they seem to get on equally well, but Kant would 
have told you, as their physician will tell you, that one of them 
is slowly exhausting his stock of vitality, while the other is 
keeping it full. In time one will be «?, the other rich, in 
health. “I can do nothing,” said General Grant, ‘ without 
nine hours’ sleep.” Horace Greeley ** to sit up at night 
sessions of Congress, ** leaving when his hour for «’ *®°. No 
young man can afford to disregard, or cut short, the «° of 


Tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep. 


l retire, go to bed * abruptly, unceremoniously 
2 bankrupt, poor 5 arrived, came 
8 refused, declined § ministrations, help 


16. Write a letter recommending an orphan girl of thirteen 
to a friend who has a place in her home for a girl of the right 


sort. Let the strength of your recommendation consist in 
part in its freedom from exaggeration. Use at least one of 
each of the following sets of words: 


respectful, respective pitiful, pitiable 
childish, childlike suspect, expect 


exceptionable, exceptional bidden, bid 


EXERCISES II5 


17. Give briefly the history of a boy who, beginning as a 
clerk, finally became a director of a large business establish- 
ment. Use one of each of the following sets of words: 


raise, rise right well, very well 
invitation, invite continual, continuous 
combination, combine incredulous, incredible 


18. Answer one of the following advertisements, being 
careful to avoid ambiguity of word or construction : 


WANTED. An educated young lady as a working com- 
panion, family two adults, about September 15; pleasant 
suburb of Washington; kindest treatment as member of the 
family; must be able to play the piano and cook; church 
member preferred; $15 a month; good chance to winter in 
the national capital. Address, stating age and all particulars, 
H. W. Haywood, North Hampton, N.Y. 


WANTED. A bright American boy to learn the iron and steel 
business. Apply to C, A. Eastman Co., 716 Wait St., Boston. 


19. Write a brief account of a visit to a kitchen, using the. 
words “survey,” “inspect,” ‘‘scrutinize,” ‘examine,’ or 
the corresponding nouns. 

20. Fill in the correct words from the numbered list below : 


My employer is a delightful man. Of course, as a superior 
officer he must always be treated with «*, but my «* for him is 
by no means confined to my appreciation of his executive **; 
the longer ** continues, the more I *° and *° him as a man; 
and the more I learn of the dear old gentleman’s unselfish 
devotion to duty, the more closely does my ** for him border 


on *” 
1 regard, deference 4 acquaintance, intimacy 
2 veneration, reverence 5 esteem, respect 


8 ability, capacity 
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Ill, GOOD TASTE 


50. The Secret of Good Taste. Words may be accurate 
and in good use and yet be in poor taste. He who would 
write well needs to educate his taste, — to read the best litera- 
ture not merely so as to know it but so as to fee/ the beauty, 
the fitness, the charm, the strength, of a well-chosen word. 
Thus words may come to affect him much as music does ; 
for to those whose ears are trained to hear them, language 
has its harmonies and discords as well as inconsistencies 
and errors. 

The secret of good taste lies in choosing words that are 
adapted to the treatment a subject requires, whether the 
treatment be ambitious or unassuming, simple or elaborate. 

A frequent sin against good taste is dressing up a common 
subject or idea in unusual and high-sounding words. It is 
the kind of speech which cannot bear so homely a word as 
“spade,” but is more likely to say “agricultural utensil fre- 
quently employed for purposes of excavation’”’; which, instead 
of saying ‘‘a great fire,’ says ‘‘a disastrous conflagration ” ; 
and which, rather than say plainly “a man fell,” tries to - 
make the assertion less common by saying “an individual 
was precipitated.’ In this so-called “fine writing,” all the 
common things of life take on artificial forms. 

Such use of terms is peculiarly the fault of those who, with 
little experience in writing, think that the distinction of a 
subject lies in words about it rather than in its own worth. 

51. Poetical Language. It is natural for poetry to use 
condensed expressions ; it is also natural for it to employ 
unusual words, more striking and picturesque, or more quaint 
and archaic, or more sonorous and euphonious, than the 
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words of ordinary prose. As prose becomes like poetry in 
subject or in spirit, it shows a similar tendency to employ the 
less usual words and forms, as “wrought” for ‘ worked,” 
“hoary ” for ‘“‘ ancient,” “‘ yeomanry”’ for ‘‘ farmers.” These 
are not unfitting to higher forms of prose, but to use such 
terms gracefully one’s taste must be educated. 

There is no occasion to put into prose the common con- 
nectives and adverbs in shortened form, nor to use any of 
those condensed words which poetry employs mainly for 
rhythm, such as, 


oft (often) ne’er (never) e’en (even) 
list (listen) morn (morning) gan (began) 
o’er (over) ‘neath (beneath) *twixt (betwixt) 
e’er (ever) mid (amid or among) ware (beware) 


Such words also as “‘dole”’ for ‘‘ sorrow,” “‘lore’’ for ‘“ learn- 
tng,‘ dire.” for)“ dreadful; “‘ gory’ for “ bloody”! /are 
sure to sound affected in ordinary prose, both because they are 
from the poetic vocabulary and because they are antiquated. 
In ordinary prose, poetic forms are out of place. 

52. Outworn Expressions and Pet Words. Many expres- 
sions have been in use so long and have been so much 
bandied about that it is an effort not to employ them. They 
have become a kind of literary slang, witty or felicitous once, 
but now simply worn out. For example: 


weaker sex (women) 

lords of creation (men) 

rising generation (young people) 

the hymeneal altar (marriage) 

tripping on the light fantastic toe (dancing) 
the cup that cheers but not inebriates (tea) 
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Other words, good in themselves, need to be watched 
because they are becoming pet expressions and are being over- 
worked. Instead of using them unthinkingly, we should use 
them with precision. Words begin to lose their power as 
soon as they become overworked. 

Perhaps the worst case of overwork is that of the word 


eC ” 


The farmer’s wife cooks up a batch of pies and frmishes up 
the job by docking them wp in the cupboard. The nurse, who 
has been instructed to feed up her patient, deats up the yolk of 
an egg and adds to it the milk which she has heated up while 
washing up the soiled dishes. The traveler packs up his toilet 
appliances in a certain order, but the motion of the train mzxes 
them wp badly. The lecturer who has studied up his subject 
may follow up his remarks with pictorial illustrations shown up 
in the best light; yet his success does not measure up at all 
with that of his rival who saves wp his best stories for the last 
ten minutes, so as to zvarm up his audience and send them 
away pronouncing his entertainment #f-and-up.— The Atlantic 
Monthly, July, 1910 


The following are a few examples of favorite overused 
expressions : 


awfully nasty enormous 

beastly nice immense 

fierce jolly lovely 

fine splendid stunning 

great grand in touch with 

to voice sweet perfectly horrid 

ghastly weird a pronounced success 
gorgeous swell that goes without saying 


the courage of one’s convictions 
the average man (or the average anything) 
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EXERCISES 


1. What words contribute to the simplicity of the follow- 
ing passage? Are there any words or expressions that tend 
to lift it to the level of poetry ? 


The mountain lies in the morning light like a level vapor ; 
its gentle lines of ascent are scarcely felt by the eye; it rises 
without effort or exertion, by the mightiness of its mass ; every 
slope is full of slumber; and we know not how it has been 
exalted, until we find it laid as a floor for the walking of the 
eastern clouds. — RUSKIN 


2. Rewrite the following paragraphs, weeding out all trite 
or overworked expressions : 


1. A vast concourse was assembled to witness the disastrous 
conflagration, which had already extended its devastating career 
so rapidly that we were all compelled to conclude that the 
edifice must soon be consumed. To add to the excitement, 
two valuable horses attached to one of the engines collided 
with a post. The driver was precipitated to the ground and 
the infuriated animals dashed wildly down the street. 

2. It is not always wise to undertake to voice the senti- 
ments of the average man in our community, but in this case 
it goes without saying that we all feel the need of the pro- 
posed improvements, even if those of us who have the courage 
of our convictions cannot approve this means of raising the 
necessary money. It was the consensus of opinion that his 
speech was a pronounced success. 

3. As the orator of the occasion mounted the platform, he 
was accorded a perfect ovation. 

4, It was after eight o’clock, the hour appointed for unit- 
ing the couple in the holy bonds of matrimony. In expectation 
of the arrival of the bridegroom, the orchestra had discontinued 
the sweet music it had been discoursing. But the hero of the 
occasion failed to materialize. 
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3. Write the description that is suggested by the following: 


Following the current of the brook for a mile or two... 
At length the shadows .. . the south wind .. . the sun. . . the 
whole valley . . . the farmer . . . horses . . . schoolboy. 


4. In reading the following composition omit any portions 
that would not be clear to your classmates. Call attention 
to words that are exact and simple, and in every instance 
explain the difference in meaning between the word you 
choose and the one you discard. 


The road (street) before our home (house) is a fresh 
thoroughfare (place) for early carts (teams). I know not, and’ 
I never have known, what they fetch (carry), whence they 
come, or whither (where) they go. But I know that, long ere 
(before) morning (dawn), and for hours together, they stream 
continuously (continually) past, with the same rolling and jerk- 
ing of wheels and the same clink of horses’ feet. It was not 
for nothing that they made the burden of my wishes all night 
through. They are really the first throbbings of life, the har- 
bingers (heralds) of day; and it pleases you as much to hear 
them as it must please a shipwrecked seaman once again to 
grasp a hand of flesh and blood (human hand) after years of 
miserable solitude. They have the freshness of the daylight 
life about them. You can hear the carters cracking their 
whips and crying hoarsely to their horses or to one another 
(each other); and sometimes even a peal of healthy, harsh 
horse-laughter comes up to you through the darkness. There 
is now an end to mystery and fear. Like the knocking at the 
door in ‘‘ Macbeth” or the cry of the watchman in the “Tour de 
Nesle,” they show that the horrible czesura (pause) is over and 
the nightmares have fled away, because the day is breaking 
and the ordinary life of men is commencing (beginning) to 
bestir itself among the streets (roads). 


EXERCISES I2I 


5. Write a short account of an accident—a runaway, a 
collision, a horse injured, a crowd gathered —and be careful 
to avoid stock expressions. 

6. Describe the approach of a winter twilight, — the sounds 
that intensify the stillness, the weather, the appearance of the 
landscape. Use fitting language, shunning poetic words and 
forms. 

7. Rewrite the following passage, avoiding the overworked 
expressions in italics : 


He is a good clean-cut boy, but it is the consensus of opinion 
that he is seriously handicapped by his environment. In this 
connection it may be said that some of his friends are trying 
to put him zz touch with boys whose influence will be more 
wholesome than that of the jeunesse dorée with whom he has 
been associating. 


8. Criticize the following extracts from the point of view 
of brevity, simplicity, and good taste : 


1. Watson rejoices to-day over the presence of the Honor- 
able R. M. Mansur, our distinguished Senator, who will de- 
liver to-night, in the chapel of the Watson Collegiate Institute, 
the annual literary address. Our whole community is standing 
on the tiptoe of enthusiastic expectancy, for they know that a 
rich and rare and sumptuous intellectual feast is in store for 
them, and that the mental appetite will be deliciously satiated 
with the rarest and most luscious fruitage that ever ripened 
and mellowed in the well-pruned orchard of literary culture 
and attainments. A man of wisdom and ripest experience; a 
man of big heart and tender sympathies; and he stands to- 
day most grandly panoplied and most magnificently equipped 
and most luxuriantly robed with all those splendid attainments 
which most admirably fit him for that high arena of brilliant 
usefulness where his grand powers shine forth with all the 
undimmed splendor and matchless brilliancy of the knightliest 
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grace and dignity, and which emit at all times those rare waves 
of luster that lend and impart additional glory to the rich and 
glittering tiara of American manhood and American states- 
manship. In the fortitude of his purpose, and the strength of 
his character, and the tenderness of his sympathies, and the 
womanly gentleness of his heart he reminds us of some grand 
and lofty and towering oak, beautifully and symmetrically de- 
veloped, and richly and luxuriantly foliaged with the graceful 
garniture of a vernal woven garland of opulent splendor, 
capable of defying and withstanding the raging blasts of the 
wildest storms, and yet offering, within the tender and gentle 
recesses of its leafy bowers, a nestling place for mother birds 
to nurse safely their tender brood. 

2. The bride is a demiblonde, about the average height. 
She has a face like a richly tinted lily; silken lashes shade 
eyes of the brightest hazel, while sunny brown hair, such as 
painters love and poets sing of, clusters about her fair young 
brow. She was attired in an artistic gown of cream, low 
corsage, demitrain, and carried a peerless bouquet of rosebuds. 
Her manner is suave, and she is a charming companion. 


9. Be prepared to give in a three-minute talk the substance 
of this chapter. First prepare a topical outline. 


PART II. RHETORICAL EFFECTIVENESS 


CHAPTER V 


THE EFFECTIVE WORD 


53. Classification of Words. In this chapter words are 
discussed under two heads : (1) vigorous words and (2) figur- 
ative words. This separation into classes is merely for pur- 
poses of study and drill, for in actual use faults of different 
nature may occur in the same sentence or paragraph, or an 
error of one kind may involve an error of another. Some 
words here treated as too learned for the common reader 
may also be too formal and pompous for the subject, and 
often, in addition to this fault, may be inaccurate as well. We 
should constantly bear in mind that a word which is vigorous 
and apt in one sentence may be weak and inappropriate in 
another. Words, therefore, may not be divided into definite 
groups, but may be classified only according to the use made 
of them in sentences. 


I. VIGOROUS WORDS 


54. Value of Simplicity. In expressing his meaning with 
precision the speaker can explain a difficult word when neces- 
sary. The writer, who cannot so readily introduce explana- 
tions, should be especially careful to choose words that his 
readers will understand. He ought to have the thought of 


the capacities and needs of his readers constantly in mind. 
123 
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For the sake of the occasional reader who may be better in- 
formed on the subject than others, the writer should not be 
tempted away from simplicity to elaborateness and intricacies 
of style. He may take comfort in-the assurance that the 
reader who knows most about the subject will be most appre- 
ciative of simplicity. Observance of the suggestions that 
follow will not only aid the writer in satisfying the needs of 
his readers, but will also contribute to his own growth as a 
person of culture. 

Fine shadings and distinctions of meaning are sometimes 
obtained by hard or unusual words, but in most cases our 
thoughts and illustrations can be kept so close to common 
life as to require only everyday expressions. Ordinary occa- 
sions demand only plain, simple language. 


EXERCISES 


1. Make a list of the illustrations from common life used 
by the writer of the following passage in explaining what is’ 
meant by “taxes” and “taxation.” 


What, then, are taxes? The question is one which is apt to 
come up, sooner or later, to puzzle children. They find no dif- 
ficulty in understanding the butcher’s bill for so many pounds 
of meat, or the tailor’s bill for so many suits of clothes, where 
the value received is something that can be seen and handled ; 
but the tax bill, though it comes as inevitably as the autumnal 
frosts, bears no such obvious relation to the incidents of domes- 
tic life ; it is not quite so clear what the money goes for; and 
hence it is apt to be paid by the head of the household with 
more or less grumbling, while for the younger members of the 
family it requires some explanation. 

It only needs to be pointed out, however, that in every town 
some things are done for the benefit of all the inhabitants of 
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the town, — things which concern one person just as much as | 
another. Thus, roads are made and kept in repair; school- 
houses are built and salaries paid to school-teachers ; there are 
constables who take criminals to jail; there are engines for put- 
ting out fires; there are public libraries, town cemeteries, poor- 
houses. Money raised for these purposes, which are supposed 
to concern all the inhabitants, is supposed to be paid by all 
the inhabitants, each one furnishing his share; and the share 
which each one pays is his town tax. 

From this illustration it would appear that taxes are private 
property taken for public purposes, and in making this state- 
ment we come very near the truth. Taxes are portions of 
private property which a government takes for its public pur- 
poses. Before going farther, let us pause to observe that there 
is one other way, besides taxation, in which government some- 
times takes private property for public purposes. Roads and 
streets are of great importance to the general public, and the 
government of the town or city in which you live may see fit, 
in opening a new street, to run it across your garden or to 
make you move your house or shop out of the way for it. In 
so doing, the government either takes away or damages some 
of -your property. It exercises rights over your property with- 
out asking your permission. This power of government over 
private property is called “the right of eminent domain.” It 
means that a man’s private interests must not be allowed to 
obstruct the interests of the whole community in which he 
lives. But in two ways the exercise of eminent domain is unlike 
taxation. In the first-place, it is only occasional, and affects 
only certain persons here or there, whereas taxation goes on 
perpetually and affects all persons who own property. In the 
second place, when the government takes away a piece of your 
land to make a road, it pays you money in return for it—per- 
haps not quite so much as you believe the piece of land was 
worth in the market; the average human nature is doubtless 
such that men seldom give fair measure for measure unless 
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they feel compelled to, and it is not easy to put a government 
under compulsion. Still it gives you something; it does not 
ask you to part with your property for nothing. Now in the 
case of taxation the government takes your money and seems 
to make no return to you individually, but it is supposed to 
return to you the value of it in the shape of well-paved streets, 
good schools, efficient protection against criminals, and so forth. 
— Fiske, ‘‘ Civil Government in the United States ” 


2. Define the following terms in a single sentence each: 
“town tax,” “taxes,” “right of eminent domain.” Use the 
simplest words at your command. 

3. Explain each of these words, comparing it with another 
word of similar meaning : 


apt roads obvious 
quite affects efficient 


55. Saxon Words and Classical Words. Most English 
words that express simple ideas are of Saxon origin. Words 
of classical origin (Latin or Greek) which come into our 
language as the vehicle of men’s deeper or more cultured 
thoughts are as a class more precise, more learned, and 
longer. Both classes of words are invaluable. The choice 
between them is determined by our need of exactness or of 
simplicity. We should not use a pretentious classical word 
for a commonplace thing; we should work for plain expres- 
sion rather than for the unusual. On the other hand, it will 
not do to use a homely word at the expense of exactness. 

The simplicity of the foregoing passage on ‘t Taxes” is due 
in no small degree to the large number of Saxon words used 
to drive home the explanation. It should be noticed, however, 
that when the writer comes to exact definitions or draws fine 
distinctions, he depends upon Latin words. The following 
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are some of the words of Latin origin which occur in the 
preceding quotation : 


taxes domain eminent purposes 
public allowed portions occasional 
affects persons obstruct perpetually 
certain exercise interests community 
private taxation property government 


Preference for simple words, regardless of derivation, will 
often lead one to choose carefully among such groups of 
words as appear in the following exercise. 


EXERCISE 


In each of these sentences choose the more appropriate 
of the two words suggested, and be ready to give a reason 
for your choice. 


1. While he sat ** his lunch, his horse, taking fright at 
something, *” down the street. 

2. He **® a large sum of money toward the ** of the 
society. 

3. He *° early last evening. 


4. The «® were such that she decided to go home. 

5. In the *” she *°® the teacher not to punish her *° brother. 

6. I have «” your theme with pleasure. 

7. Homicide is sure to be detected «™. 

8. He was *™ the x remarks imaginable. 

9. That she should fail +“. 

1 eating, partaking of 8 importuned, begged 

2 ran, bolted ® naughty, incorrigible 

3 contributed, gave 10 read, perused 

4 resuscitation, reviving 11 at last, eventually 

5 was translated, died 12 uttering, promulgating 

6 exigencies of the case, condi- 13 most demented, wildest 
tions 14 was inevitable, could not be 


7 interim, meantime helped 
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56. Specific Words. We think in particulars. Even if a 
class name is given to us, we make it definite to our minds by 
thinking of some specimen or individual of that class. It is 
a great advantage, therefore, and makes a strong impression, 
to give the particular specific name at the outset. In the case 
of the three following sentences, the last is the strongest, 
because it contains the most specific word; the second is 
stronger than the first but weaker than the last. 

He fought like an anzmal. 
He fought like a we/d beast. 
He fought like a tiger. 


Other parts of speech, as well as nouns, may be specific or 
general in varying degrees, and the choice of the more specific 
has the same kind of effect. For example : 

And Abimelech fought against the city all that day; and he 
took the city, and slew the people that was therein, azd deat 
down the city, and sowed i with salt. 

Notice how much stronger the sentence is than it would 
be if it read, 

. .. destroyed the city and took measures to make the land 
unfruitful and desolate. 

Compare the following sentences and note which adver- 
bial expression is the stronger : 


He will be here soon. 
He will be here in fifteen mmutes. 


A comparison of the different styles that we meet in news- 
papers, magazines, and books will prove to us that the specific 
word has great power of suggestion. Because it is frequently 
our intention to suggest more than we say, we shall often 
make use of the specific word. 
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In calling a piece of writing good we may cover a multi- 
tude of excellent qualities. If we choose to be more definite, 
we may use some such words as the following : 


concise careful vigorous comprehensive 
clear smooth coherent straightforward . 
direct earnest humorous impartial 

timely specific suggestive considerate 
simple compact to the point refreshing 


Instead of the general terms “bad,” “‘poor,’’ or ‘‘uninterest- 
ing,’’ we can use such words as these : 


dry vague general confusing 
tame wordy careless incoherent 
weak abrupt bookish purposeless 


Nore. We shall often find it effective for our purpose, however, to 
use acomprehensive term, which is the opposite of aspecificterm. Suchan 
expression is effective simply because it gives the whole idea in a lump, 
without compelling attention to particulars. The following examples show 
the greater lightness and rapidity of the more condensed and general term: 

1. Novels or sermons, poems or histories, no matter what, he 
devours them all. (Particularized.) 

2. He devours literature, no matter of what kind. (Comprehensive.) 

3. From the primary school through the grammar school, then in 
the high school, later in his college course, he was always a diligent 
and painstaking student. (Particularized.) 

4. Through the whole course of his schooling he was a diligent 
and painstaking student. (Comprehensive.) 


EXERCISES 


1. Study the choice of words in the following extracts. 
Which are the most suggestive? Can any of the general 
terms be made specific to advantage ? 

1. It was nearly the time of full moon, and on this ac- 
count, though the sky was lined with a uniform sheet of 
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dripping cloud, ordinary objects out of doors were readily visi- 
ble. The sad, wan light revealed the lonely pedestrian to be a 
man of supple frame ; his gait suggested that he had somewhat 
passed the period of perfect and instinctive agility, though not 
so far as to be otherwise than rapid of motion when occasion 
required. At a rough guess he might have been about forty 
years of age. He appeared tall, but a recruiting sergeant or 
other person accustomed to the judging of men’s heights by 
the eye would have discerned that this was chiefly owing to 
his gauntness, and that he was not more than five feet eight or 
nine. — THomas Harpy, “ The Three Strangers ” 

2. In the midst of this wild scene, where unbound passions 
jostled each other in a drunken career, there was one solemn 
voice of a man, and a manly and melodious voice it might once 
have been.... In each member of that frenzied company, 
whose own burning thoughts had become their exclusive world, 
he sought an auditor for the story of his own individual wrong, 
and interpreted their laughter and tears as his reward of scorn 
or pity. .. . Even as he went on, the shout, the laugh, the shriek, 
the sob, rose up in unison, till they changed into the hollow, fitful, : 
and uneven sound of the wind as it fought among the pine trees 
on those three lonely hills. —HawtTnHorng, “ Twice-Told Tales ” 

3. Everything around them was agreeable: the summer air 
through the open windows, at which the dogs could walk in 
from the old green turf on the lawn; the soft purplish coloring 
of the park beyond, stretching toward a mass of bordering 
woods ; the still life in the room, which seemed the stiller for 
the sober, antiquated elegance, as if it kept a conscious, well- 
bred silence, unlike the restlessness of vulgar furniture. — 
GEORGE Exrot, ‘* Daniel Deronda” 

4. Many who have plied their book diligently, and know all 
about some one branch or another of accepted lore, come out 
of the study with an ancient and owllike demeanor, and prove 
dry, stockish, and dyspeptic in all the better and brighter parts 
of life. — Stevenson, “An Apology for Idlers ” 
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5. The truth is that to work insatiably requires much less 
mind than to work judiciously, and less courage than to refuse 
work that cannot be done honestly. 

6. It seems very certain that the world is to grow richer and 
better in the future, however it has been in the past, not by the 
magnificent achievements of the highly gifted few, but by the pa- 
tient faithfulness of the one-talented many.— PHILLIps Brooks 


57. The Value of Idioms. When we attempt to translate 
something from a foreign language into our own, we meet 
many terms that cannot be literally expressed-in good English. 
The foreigners among us find it equally difficult to translate 
some of our commonest expressions. The difficulty in both 
cases is due to the fact that every language is full of idioms, — 
words or phrases which often do not conform to the rules of 
grammar. For instance, ‘He ad do it,” “put up with,” 
“in the long run,” “ The house zs ¢o det,” “‘ The lesson for 
next time zs ¢o write a composition.” We begin to under- 
stand how idiomatic our own language is when in our study 
of French or Latin we try to translate everyday English into 
corresponding French or Latin. 

Compare the following literal and free translations of a short 
passage from Ceesar, and notice that the awkwardness of the 
first passage consists in the literal rendering of Latin idioms. 


LITERAL, UNIDIOMATIC 

When very many days of winter quarters had passed, and he 
had ordered fodder to be carried to that place, suddenly through 
scouts he was made more certain that from that part of the 
village which he had granted to the Gauls all to have departed 
by night, and the mountains, which hung over, by a very great 
multitude of Seduni and Veragri to be held. It happened from 
several causes that suddenly the Gauls took the plan of the 
renewing of war and of the crushing of the legion. 
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FREE, IDIOMATIC 


When many days in winter quarters had passed, and just as 
he had ordered fodder to be brought thither, he was suddenly 
informed by scouts that all the Gauls had departed by night 
from that part of the village which he had assigned to them, 
and that the overhanging mountains were held by large forces 
of Seduni and Veragri. There were several reasons for the 
sudden determination of the Gauls to renew war and to crush 
the legion. 


The English language is just as rich in idiomatic forms 
of expression as any foreign language, only we do not real- 
ize it because they are so natural to us. Idioms are frequently 
irregular in grammar, — difficult to parse clearly, — but they 
are racy and rugged, and belong to the strong and homely 
elements of the language. 

We should learn to recognize and value our idioms. Per- 
sons of limited culture often look upon them as vulgarisms 
and try to substitute for them words which they regard as 
more learned or more high-sounding. In this striving for 
the new they deprive their speech and writing of much life 
and vigor. 

EXERCISES 


1. Point out the idioms in the following sentences : 


1. He had better do that right away. 

Hurry up and come down to my house. 

. He will be here Monday week. 

We put up three jars of sweet pickle. 

. He planted the south meadow to corn. 

It was a clean sweep for the Republicans. 
. Lam going to do that now. 

. How are you this evening? 
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2. Use each of the following idioms in a complete sentence, 
taking care to word your sentences so that the meaning of the 
idiom will be clear : 


1. It stands to reason. 10. Birds of a feather. 

2. Through thick and thin. 11. Hug the shore. 

3. Hand to mouth. 42, Getaid of. 

4. Cap the climax. 13. Have a mind to. 

5. Read between the lines. 14. By hook or by crook. 
6. Hark back. 15. All at sea. 

7. Mince matters. 16. Bring to bear. 

8. Break the ice. 17. To the point. 

9. Set eyes on. 18. Show off. 


58. The Use of Foreign and Technical Words. A writer 
of taste and skill can be trusted to use unnaturalized words 
from a foreign language and terms peculiar to some science 
or art, for he will understand when such expressions add 
both grace to the style and exactness to the meaning. But 
when the use of them is merely careless or is made in order 
to display one’s knowledge of the terms, they are a poor sub- 
stitute for pure English. To describe a self-confident man in 
society as follows is merely to air one’s knowledge of foreign 
phrases that have been thrown about until they are almost like 
slang, while the subject is not beyond the simplest English. 

Having acquired the savozr-fazre, he is never afraid of mak- 
ing a faux pas, but, no matter what is the subject of conver- 
sation, plunges at once 27 medias res. 


- Technical terms, convenient in addressing those who are 
qualified to understand them readily, and almost indispensa- 
ble in the discussion of some subjects, are to.be used with 
caution. One who understands his subject thoroughly may 
easily fail to consider that most of his audience, having given 
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no thought or study to the matter in hand, crave an expla- 
nation of all technical terms. For example, in addressing 
persons who are familiar with rifle ranges, one may use 
such terms as ‘“‘ offhand shooting,” *‘‘ windage,” “ pit,” and 
‘“clock,”” but most audiences will need to have these words 
explained. 

It should be said, however, that in certain kinds of oral or 
written composition the technical terms have a place; but 
the greatest care must be exercised either to explain clearly 
and easily all these words or to use them in such a way that 
the context will give an accurate idea of their meaning. When 
Longfellow, in one of his “ Tales of a Wayside Inn,’’ wrote, 
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Ships that pass in the night, and speak each other in passing, 


he was using a technical nautical term speak each other; yet 
few persons would fail to get the meaning of the passage. 
Some of the popular fiction writers are constantly making 
use of technical terms which help in giving what is called 
local color. A judicious use of such terms, even in non- 
technical writing, is allowable. 

We should be especially chary of such words as are creep- 
ing every day from the vocabulary of medicine, science, and 
business into the newspapers and crowding out words already 
in good use for the same things. 


EXERCISES 


1. Substitute equivalent expressions for the italicized words 
in the following sentences : 


1. He was traveling zxcognito. 
2. I had never seen her in that 7é/e before. 
3. I was not present when that subject came on the Zapis. 
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. When the weather became rough, he went a/. 

. The compositor made Zz of a whole séick. 

. The two brothers have foo/ed their interests. 

. He was converted in last winter’s rvevzvad. 

8. “George Eliot” was Mary Ann Evans’s nom de plume. 
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2. The following sentences illustrate many of the principles 
discussed up to this point. In correcting them, give the reason 
for the correction. In order to make good English it may 
sometimes be necessary to modify the construction slightly. 


1. Nobody supposed that Fred was liable to be mixed up 
in an affaire du ceur. 

2. I fear it will not be within the realms of possibility for 
me to take any stock in that railroad. 

3. We never take any stock in what he says. 

4. The gentleman in the foyer evidently is in great 
extremity. 

5. In summer we rise early and retire early. 

6. It is not difficult to become accustomed to the easy-going 
ways of the people here in the country, but it may be far from 
easy to become emancipated from some of the habits into which 
we are falling. 

7. One of my friends has just sent me a very interesting 
monogram on irrigation. 

8. He is not the sort of man that is liable to be looking 
for political preferment; such a course would not be likely to 
appeal to him as politic. 

9. Have you witnessed the mansion that Jack erected? 

10. There are no less than five reasons why, in my opinion, 
the order should be laid on the table. These reasons I propose 
to take up serzatim, and I think I shall be able to convince you 
that the previous speaker is wrong 77 ¢o/o. 

11. The diners are perfectly a/ fresco, and the President and 
his guests are in full view of anyone who cares to walk through 
the north grounds of the White House. 
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3. Point out clearly whether the italicized words in the 
following sentences convey the right meaning : 


1. I cannot but think we are tried as most men are not. 

2. They were busy dispensing sandwiches, doughnuts, and 
pickles. 

3. That will be “ely to increase soctabzlity among the stu- 
dents, but how will it efect their scholarship? Will it not dzstract 
them from their lessons and detract from the good results we 
are expecting ? 

4. It was pitiful to see the little children running about 
thinly clad. One of them was carrying a calendar very care- 
fully, as if it were something quite valuable. 

5. There is little evzdence to show that the votes of these 
great assemblages are affected by the speeches which are made. 


4. Discuss any words in the following sentences that attract 
your attention : 


1. H. L., the French aéroplanist, made a daring but unsuc- 
cessful attempt to cross the English Channel in his monoplane 
this morning. 

2. The French torpedo-boat destroyer Harfon picked up 
the aviator. 

3. On landing, the aéronaut was welcomed enthusiastically. 


5. Study the choice of words in the following passages 
with reference to their effectiveness and suitability : 


1. There are three wicks, you know, to the lamp of a man’s 
life: brain, blood, and breath. Press the brain a little, its light 
goes out, followed by both the others. Stop the heart a min- 
ute, and out go all three of the wicks. Choke the air out of the 
lungs, and presently the fluid ceases to supply the other centers 
of flame, and all is soon stagnation, cold, and darkness. The 
“tripod of life” a French physiologist called these three organs. 
It is all clear enough which leg of the tripod is going to break 
down here. I could tell you exactly what the difficulty is, — 
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which would be as intelligible and amusing as a watchmaker’s 
description of a diseased timekeeper to a plowman.—O. W. 
Ho.mes, “ The Professor at the Breakfast-Table ” 

2. Nothing could be more accurate and sensitive than the 
brief description of nature in his [Hawthorne’s] works. . . . 
He shadows forth hints, makes signs, whispers, muses aloud, 
gives the keynote of a melody, puts us on a track, —in a word, 
addresses us as nature does, that is, unostentatiously and 
with a significance not to be realized without reverent silence 
and gentle feeling, a sequestration from bustle and material 
care, and somewhat of the meditative insight and latent sensi- 
bility in which his themes are conceived and wrought out. 


6. Write a theme of twelve hundred words on a subject of 
your own choosing. Use necessary technical terms in a way 
that will be readily understood. The following subjects may 
be suggestive : 

Going down into a Coal Mine. 

The Winning Horse at the Fall Races. 
Fishing with Trawlers. 

The Trials of a Dressmaker. 

A Day in a Hunter’s Camp. 

Raising Money for the Empty-Stocking Fund. 


Il. FIGURATIVE WORDS 


59. The Value of Figurative Words. Words used for what 
they suggest, in a sense not exactly literal, we call figurative. 
It would be possible for any one of us to cultivate a literal, 
matter-of-fact style both for our everyday conversation and 
letters and for our formal literary writing and speaking ; but 
to do this would deprive our spoken and written work of 
much of its charm. The imaginative qualities of mind express 
themselves in many ways: through music, painting, poetry, 
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and the like, and also in everyday speech. The expression 
of imagination in our talking and writing is largely through 
the use of figurative language. We speak of ‘‘a blood-red sun- 
set,” “the moaning of the sea,” ‘‘the sighing of the wind,” 
‘‘a tempest in a teapot,” — expressions which are not literally 
exact, but which make a strong appeal to the imagination. 

Whenever we use an individual word figuratively, or a 
group of words to give a figurative or artistic effect, we 
employ what is usually called a figure of speech. 

60. The Metaphor. The metaphor is the commonest and 
most serviceable figure in language. As the derivation of the 
word indicates (mera + dépw = transfer), a metaphor is a 
transfer of meanings, to show a resemblance between the 
thing or idea named and a different thing or idea. Thus: 
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1. The evening of life brings with it its own lamps. 

2. Happiness is a wayside flower that grows along the hzgh- 
qway of usefulness. 

3. The sea in front was gvow/ing and whitening in a concave 
arc of reef. 

4. She gvasfed my meaning instantly. 

The mixing of metaphors is a mark of the hasty writer 
or careless speaker. This carelessness will sometimes make 
written work ridiculous, and will always spoil the effectiveness 
of otherwise forcible speech and writing. Such illustrations 
of mixed metaphors as the following are familiar to all of us. 

1. The British lion, whether it is roaming in the deserts of 
India or climbing the forests of Canada, will not draw in its 
horns or retire into its shell. 


2. He was unable to steer his ship over the rough road of 
public sentiment. 


3. The prime minister might, at a single stroke of the pen, 
cast oil on the troubled waters of feminine perversity. 
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61. The Simile. In the metaphor we zmply the resem- 
blance of one thing to another of a different kind; in the 
simile we express the likeness. The simile is of great 
assistance to the clear conception of any object or idea. 
Teachers make almost daily use of it in explaining unfamiliar 
subjects to their pupils. Young people use it in describing 
unfamiliar experiences or objects to their acquaintances. We 
shall use this figure of speech constantly, and often unthink- 
ingly, but as students of rhetoric we should take pains to 
make our similes add to the force and effectiveness of our 
writing. By studying the use of similes we shall soon begin 
unconsciously to improve these figures in our everyday speech. 
Every kind of writing — the business circular, familiar corre- 
spondence, fiction, and the essay —is full of similes. The 
following have been taken at random: 

1. Like a row of mighty sentinels the icebergs stretched 
clear across our course. 


2. He wore gravity like an ornament. 
3. To get a word out of him was like pulling teeth. 


EXERCISES 


1. Make a list of the metaphors and similes in the follow- 
ing passages. Make a separate list of the words which you 
consider especially forcible, 


1. Here the gulls clustered in a dense mass in some great 
hollow, like a mother’s shoulder, talking softly to one another ; 
more often they settled one by one in an endless line upon the 
topmost shining ridges, where they stood out like delicate ebony 
carvings against the rugged roof line of the icebergs. In the 
whole stupendous scene, — rock cliffs and ice mountains and 
boundless sea and burning sky, — the eye came back again 
and again and rested on these tiny dots against the sunset. 
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2. The man at the wheel... whirled sharply and swept 
the sea with a glance like a needle thrust. 

3. Now a shoal of playing dolphins would go rushing, roll- 
ing past with a purring roar of smitten waters like the low 
surge of breakers on the beach. 

4. Once a stray right-whale . . . steamed past like an ex- 
press train, making the W7/d Duck seem of no size or 
consequence whatever. 

5. He was resting quietly ...a splendid big gander, with 
soft gray body that almost lost its outlines against the gray 
shore, and glossy black neck standing straight up from the 
water, and a pure white cravat rising on each side to his 
cheeks, like the immaculate “choker” of the old-fashioned 
New England minister. 

6. All the wildness and wariness seemed to have fallen 
away from him, as a man drops a useless garment when he 
enters his own home. 

7. We saw many deserted homes. Hope’s skeletons they 
are, with their yawning doors and windows like eyeless sockets. 

8. Literature must strike its roots into its native soil, and 
spread its branches to its native sunshine and its native 
breezes, or it will die. 

9. The problem stormed around the chambers of my mind 
as I sent the major’s mare along that arrow-straight road. 

10. There was no moon, but the stars were gleaming in the 
purple night, big stars, like colored lamps, hanging down clear 
from the background of the sky. 

11. I am hermetically sealed up for my accustomed winter’s 
reading. 

12. The sky groans like one in despair. 

13. A thick veil has been drawn over the ever-wakeful blue 
sky. 

14, The gates are open in my house — do not pass by like 
a dream. 

15. Imagination is the trowel, and argument the sword. 
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16. By what dim shore of the ink-black river, by what far 
edge of the frowning forest, through what mazy depth of 
gloom art thou threading thy course to come to me, my friend ? 

17. The Parkers have adopted a boy, a little chubby fellow 
two years old, with cheeks like toy balloons and almost as red. 


2. In the following short paragraphs change the similes. 
to metaphors and the metaphors to similes. Be prepared 
to explain which form is the more forcible in each case. 


1. It is said of Scott as a schoolboy that “he glanced like 
a meteor from one end of the class to the other.” 

2. It [“ The Lady of the Lake ”] seemed like the breathing 
of his native pibroch, stealing over glen and mountain, and 
calling up all the delicious associations of rural solitude. 

3. Men saw revived as in a glass all the artistic features of 
the Middle Ages, just as the last vestige of them had sunk 
beneath the tide of modern innovation. 

4. Thackeray manages to find the one vulnerable point in 
our armor; he introduces the rapier of his sarcasm, and we 
are slain. 

5. Our words should fit our thoughts like gloves, and be 
neither too wide nor too tight. 

6. Indeed, he [Hawthorne] uses words as mere stepping- 
stones, upon which, with a free and youthful bound, his spirit. 
crosses and recrosses the bright and rushing stream of thought. 

7. Emerson’s prose is full of poetry, and his poems are light 
and air. His modes of expression, like his epithets, are imagi- 
native. — E. C. STEDMAN 

8. The flame of anger, bright and brief, sharpens the barb 
of Love. — Lanpor : 


3. Write a somewhat detailed business letter to an imagi- 
nary person, offering for sale a lot for a seashore bungalow. 
Make effective use of the two figures of speech, metaphor 
and simile. 
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62. Metonymy. Metonymy is a figure of speech in which 
one word is put for another that it suggests. For example: 


1. He is fond of his Azpe. 
2. The brave, impetuous /eart yields oe 
To the subtle, contriving ead. 

3. The study of Shakespeare is a necessary part of a liberal 
education. 

4. The time was approaching when the British fag was to 
be scarcely able to prorect the British Channel. 

5. The Chazr ruled that the motion was out of order. 

6. The measure was defeated in the Howse. 


63. Personification. When metaphor and metonymy ascribe 
personality to an inanimate thing, they become personification. 
It is chiefly the more dignified and formal kinds of oral and 
written composition which make use of this figure, but it 
appears in our everyday speech more often than we perhaps 
realize. When we say 

The kettle sings, 


He let ambition run away with him, 
His worst enemy is drink, 


we are making use of personification just as truly as Haw- 
thorne did when he wrote, 


Truth... speaks with uncompromising directness of matters 
in regard to which we practice an unconscious self-deception 
during our waking moments. 


EXERCISES 


1. Bring to class five proverbs or old sayings which con- 
tain illustrations of metonymy. 


2. Substitute more literal expressions for the examples of 
metonymy and personification given below. Dothe expressions 
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lose force by this change? What other figures of speech are 
contained in these paragraphs ? 


1. He earned a good living by his pen. 

2. There were ruddy, brown-faced, broad-girthed Spanish 
onions, shining in the fatness of their growth like Spanish 
friars and winking from their shelves in wanton slyness at 
the girls as they went by and glanced demurely at the hung-up 
mistletoe. — DICKENS 

3. The stabs of his satire are never of a morbid, misan- 
thropical kind. 

4. The woodlands have hushed their songs. 

5. After first seeing Venice, Dickens wrote: ‘‘ When I saw 
those palaces, how I thought that to leave one’s hand upon the 
time, lastingly upon the time, with one tender touch for the 
mass of toiling people that nothing could obliterate, would be 
to lift one’s self above the dust of all doges in their graves.” 

6. The gulls are the children of sky and ocean, bred to the 
storm. They have no music. Their voices are shrill like the boat- 
swain’s. They have no home, save a spot of sand or rock, where 
their young are reared near thundering surf and moaning tides. 

7. One wave of the conductor’s hand, and the live engine 
springs snorting beneath you, as no Arab steed ever rushed 
over the desert. 

8. Winter does not see the farmer moving to Florida or 
Cuba. He stays at home, breaking the ice in the pond for his 
cattle, scattering corn to his fowls, listening to the voice of the 
ice in the night, and having a gun ready for the fox prowling 
about the barnyard at dawn. 

9, I had rather have the care of cattle than be the keeper 
of the great seal of the nation. Where the cow is, there is Ar- 
cadia; so far as her influence prevails, there is contentment, 
humility, and sweet, homely life. 

10. The bright death quivered at the victim’s throat. — 
TENNYSON 
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64. Apostrophe. The addressing of inanimate things, or 
persons not present, as if they could answer, is sometimes 
called apostrophe. For example : 

Ye principalities and powers, 
That never tasted death ! 


Witness from off your heavenly towers 
‘Our act of Christian faith. 


Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour : 
England hath need of thee. 


65. Hyperbole. To secure vigor of expression we may 
sometimes use effectively what is called hyperbole. This 
figure of speech consists in overstating some quality or char- 
acteristic of an object, the reader clearly understanding that 
it is an instance of exaggeration. The figure is much used 
in description of things or acts, and not infrequently has a 
humorous effect. For example : 


He was the ugliest of the sons of men. 
The coat was a mile too large for him. 


His portly form displays an acre of glossy shirt front, with 
a diamond as large as a goose egg. 


No one is misled by such exaggerations as these, and, 
tastefully used, they vivify the descriptive effect as hardly 
anything else could. Hyperbole is, however, a figure of 
speech which wholly fails of its purpose if used too much. 
Young persons sometimes fall into the habit of exaggerating 
all their descriptions. It is not unusual to hear such expres- 
sions as “I waited for-her a perfect age,” ‘I laughed until 
I thought I should burst,” “ She is the sweetest thing I ever | 
saw.” We should not turn to hyperbole except when the 
occasion really warrants it. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Introduce hyperbole into the following sentences where 
it can be done effectively : 


1. The odious fellow had a large amount of dirt on his 
hands and face. 

2: From hat to boots he was an example of the latest 
fashions. 

3. We have heard that he [Dickens] could go down into a 
crowded street and tell you all that was in it, — what each shop 
was, what the grocer’s name was, how many scraps of orange 
peel there were on the pavement. 

4. She did me more good than I can tell you. 

5. She was scrupulously neat, spending most of her time 
searching for stray bits of dirt and putting things in order. 

6. Emerson had the remarkable faculty of saying much in a 
few words. 

7. In no [other] American writer is to be found the same 
predominance of weird imagination as in Hawthorne. — 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


2. Rewrite the following paragraphs in your own words, 
using. apostrophe and hyperbole where by so doing you can 
make the sentences more forcible : 


1. A gentleman said to his butler that he expected six 
clergymen to dine with him on such a day. The butler asked 
whether they were High Church or Low Church. The aston- 
ished master asked what that could signify to the butler. The 
butler replied that it significd much, because if they were High 
Church they would drink, and if they were Low Church they 
would eat. 

2. I see, well up in the angle of the broad side gable, 
shaded by its rude awning of clapboards, as the eyes of an old 
dame are shaded by her wrinkled hand, the window of Pauline. 
O for the image of the maiden, were it but for one moment, 
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leaning out of the casement to hang her mocking bird and 
looking down into the garden, where above the barrier of 


old boards I see . . . Pauline’s own two orange trees holding 
up their hands toward the window, heavy with the promise of 
autumn. 


3. With a cry of self-despair Maggie fell on her knees 
against the table and buried her sorrow-stricken face. Her 
faith went out to the Unseen Pity that would be with her 
to the end. 


66. Climax. Climax, from an old Greek word meaning 
“ladder,” is a means of securing great effectiveness in em- 
phatic writing. It consists in an advance of terms from 
weaker to stronger, each term being chosen with the greatest 
care. For example: 


I can imagine him patiently enduring not only the mad cry 
of party hate, the taunt of “recreant” and “traitor,” of 
“renegade” and “coward,” but, what is harder to bear, the 
amazement, the doubt, the grief, the denunciation of those as 
sincerely devoted as he to the common welfare. 


67. Euphemism. Euphemism is the statement of a shock- 
ing or disagreeable fact in terms that are guardedly mild. 
It is the opposite of hyperbole, being used as a means of 
understatement; and just as hyperbole seeks to heighten the 
reader’s realization of things, euphemism seeks to allay it by 
putting the expression in less vivid or intense terms. For 
example : 


He assed away at six o’clock this morning (instead of 
died). 

The gentleman és mzsinformed (instead of Zies). 

Your statement és zncorrect (instead of zs false). 

You used poor judgment (instead of showed yourself a fool). 
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EXERCISES 


1. Study the following groups of words and write down 
the words of each group in the order of their strength, begin- 
ning with the weakest : 


industrious angry untrue vex 
active irritated false displease 
indefatigable enraged incorrect offend 
out of humor 
hill Fanous house f anger 
1 knoll residence rage 
Umountain mansion fury 


2. Write sentences in which you use the preceding words 
correctly. 
3. Recast this sentence in order to secure climax : 


They all hate, calumniate, loathe, and decry each other. 


4. Give the substance of the following sentence in eu- 
phemistic language : 
Morning, noon, and night her tongue was incessantly going, 
and everything he [Rip] said or did was sure to produce a 
torrent of household eloquence. 


5. Intimate in euphemistic terms that a person does not 
always tell the truth. 
6. Change the following sentences, as directed, to secure 
force : 
1. Truly it is great folly to trust such extravagant expres- 
sions. (Use hyperbole.) 
2. There has been a slow rain all day, and the streets are 
full of thin mire. (Use metaphor.) 
3. In her loneliness and homesickness she cried out for her 
mother, but her mother was miles away in the little white cot- 
tage among the hills. (Use apostrophe.) 
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4. The bells in the distant village were striking the hour 
of midnight. (Add simile or metaphor.) 

5. This is an event of great importance to all the country. 
(Use hyperbole.) : 

6. The moon was lighting up*the hillsides and valley. (Use 
simile, metaphor, or metonymy.) 

7. I came for shelter into your house. (Use metaphor.) 

8. William Tell turned to the crags and peaks of his moun- 
tain home and addressed them in terms of thankfulness that 
he was once more with them. (Use apostrophe and metaphor.) 

9, Channing’s mind was planted thick with thoughts. (Com- 
plete by adding a simile.) 

10. He thinks that he is very wise. (Change to hyperbole.) 
11. The sea was breaking on the cold, gray stones. (Change 
to the form of an apostrophe.) 


7. How many and what are the figures of speech to be 
found in the following ? 


Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude ; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 
Heigh-ho! sing, heigh-ho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly : 
Then, heigh-ho, the holly ! 
This life is most jolly. — SHAKESPEARE 


8. Make a list of all the figurative expressions in “As 
You Like It,” the speech of Jaques in Act II, scene vii, 
which begins, “ All the world’s a stage.”’ 

9. Bring to class either the first speech in Act III, scene i, 
of Henry IV, Part II, or the speech of Hotspur in Act I, 
scene ili, of Henry IV, Part I, which begins “ My liege,” 
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and be prepared to point out illustrations of forcible words 
and figures of speech. 
10. Point out the figures of speech in the following : 


1. The faithful chambers seem, as it were, to mourn the ab- 
sence of their masters. The turkey carpet has rolled itself up 
and retired sulkily under the sideboard; the pictures have hid- 
den their faces behind old sheets of brown paper; the ceiling 
lamp is muffled up in a dismal sack of brown holland; the 
window curtains have disappeared under all sorts of shabby 
envelopes ; the marble bust of Sir Walpole Crawley is looking 
from its black corner at the bare boards and the oiled fire irons 
and the empty card racks over the mantelpiece; the cellaret 
has lurked away behind the carpet; the chairs are turned up 
heads and tails along the walls; and in the dark corner oppo- 
site the statue is an old-fashioned crabbed knife box, locked up 
and sitting on a dumb-waiter. — THACKERAY, “ Vanity Fair” 

2. I have known people of very modern views driven by 
their distress to the use of theological terms to which they at- 
tached no doctrinal significance, merely because a drawer was 
jammed tight and they could not pull it out. A friend of mine 
was particularly afflicted in this way. Every day his drawer 
was jammed, and every day in consequence it was something 
else that rhymes to it. — CHESTERTON 


CHAPTER VI 


THE EFFECTIVE SENTENCE 


68. Kinds of Sentences. Perhaps we are accustomed to 
think of sentences as of only three kinds, — simple, complex, 
and compound. This is the general subdivision into which all 
sentences fall; but we have already considered this classifica- - 
tion in its many aspects, and now need to turn to the division 
with which rhetoric is more concerned. Rhetoric looks upon 
sentences not as mere grammatical units, but as links in the 
chain of the paragraph or the whole composition. Now for 
purposes of the paragraph and the whole composition the sen- 
tences must present variation in length and structure. The 
sentences of special interest to students of rhetoric, there- 
fore, are long and short, loose and periodic, and balanced. 

The question how to manage these sentences is not a ques- 
tion of right and wrong but of taste and judgment. The 
writer must decide for himself what he wants to do and what 
means he will take to do it. All that we shall attempt here is 
to point out the special uses of each kind of sentence, its dis- 
advantages when employed to excess, and the effect that the 
predominance of any one kind has on the style of the passage 
in which it occurs. 

Long and short sentences need no definition. The loose 
sentence is so called because it is somewhat loosely put to- 
gether ; it may generally be stopped somewhere before the end 


and yet make grammatically complete sense. For example : 
150 
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The mist had lifted from the city below, and all the streets 
and open places were alive with noisy buyers and sellers, whose 
loud talking and disputing came up in a continuous hum, like 
the drone of a swarm of bees. 


This sentence is so constructed that it can be taken apart 
at several places ; it may end with any of these words : 


below buyers hum 
alive sellers 


The opposite of the loose sentence is the periodic sentence, 
which is so constructed that the meaning is not complete 
until the last word is reached. For example: 


As the mist was lifting from the city below, like the drone 
of a swarm of bees the loud talking and disputing of the 
noisy buyers and sellers, with whom the streets and open 
places were alive, came up in a continuous hum. 


The dalanced sentence is one whose parts are similar in 
construction and nearly equal in length and importance. 
For example : 

Happiness grows at our own firesides and is not to be 
picked in strangers’ gardens. 

God made the country, but man made the town. 

He will not always chide: neither will he keep his anger 
for ever. 


In the following discussion of these different kinds of 
sentences we by no means imply that one kind is good only 
for the purpose named. We are merely pointing out its most 
general and obvious use, at the same time calling attention 
to the danger of using it to excess. We should understand 
that the most important reason for this study of sentences is 
that we may be able to employ them all to the best advantage, 
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for our skill as writers will depend largely on our ability to 
show our appreciation of variety in sentence structure. 

69. The Short Sentence. For vigor and emphasis, use 
short sentences. The short sentence, containing ordinarily 
one concisely worded assertion, is good to give point and 
crispness to a thought; the reader gets the idea at once in 
its condensed strength, without having to allow for modifica- 
tions and saving clauses. This kind of expression is naturally 
good for important definitions, statements of weighty truth, 
and emphatic assertions. For example, note what weighty and 
emphatic effect is produced by the following brief sentences : 

Napoleon was sitting in his tent. Before him lay the map of 

Italy. He took four pins, stuck them up, measured, moved 

the pins, and measured again. ‘‘ Now,” said he, “ that is right. 

I will capture him there.” ‘‘ Who, sire?” said an officer. 

**Melas, the old fox of Austria. He will return from Genoa, 

pass through Turin, and fall back on Alexandria. I will cross 

the Po, meet him on the plains of La Servia, and conquer him 
there.” And the finger of the child of destiny pointed to. 

Marengo. But God thwarted Napoleon’s schemes, and the 


well-planned victory of Napoleon became a terrible defeat. — 
JorL T. HEADLEY 


When the sentences are not individually important a series 
of short assertions produces a disagreeable, scrappy effect, and 
the reader is made impatient by the feeling that he is not 
getting enough at a time to pay for giving his attention. 
For example, the following passage from Victor Hugo goes 
at least to the very verge of this fault. 

They lay down side by side on the seaweed bed. The men- 
dicant fell asleep immediately. The marquis, although very 
tired, remained thinking deeply for a few minutes. He gazed 
fixedly at the beggar in the shadow. Then he lay back. To 
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lie on that bed was to lie on the ground. He put his ear to 
the earth. He listened. He could hear a strange buzzing 
underground. We know that sound stretches down into the 
depths. He could hear the noise of bells. The tocsin was still 
sounding. The marquis fell asleep. 


70. The Long Sentence. for detail and rhythm, use long 
sentences. The advantage of the long sentence lies in the 
fact that it can usually be made to include all the necessary 
details which belong to the idea expressed in the sentence. 
One can also get by it better effects of sound and rhythm, as 
it has a greater capability of flow than the short sentence. 
For example : 

The eldest of the three is named Mater Lachrymarum, Our 
Lady of Tears. She it is that night and day raves and moans, 
calling for vanished faces. She stood in Rama, where a voice 
was heard in lamentation, — Rachel weeping for her children, 
and refusing to be comforted. She it was that stood in Beth- 
lehem on the night when Herod’s sword swept its nurseries of 
innocents, and the little feet were stiffened forever, which, 
heard at times as they tottered along floors overhead, woke 
pulses of love in household hearts that were not unmarked in 
heaven. Her eyes are sweet and subtle, wild and sleepy, by 
turns ; oftentimes rising to the clouds, oftentimes challenging 
the heavens. She wears a diadem round her head. And I 
knew by childish memories that she could go abroad upon the 
winds, when she heard the sobbing of litanies, or the thunder- 
ing of organs, and when she beheld the mustering of summer 
clouds. — DE Quincey, “ Suspiria de Profundis ” 


As an offsetting disadvantage, the long sentence is often less 
impressive than the short one, harder to understand, and 
harder to make coherent. As a rule the young writer will 
do better to work in moderately short sentences, keeping 
the construction clear and pointed. 
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It is a help, in paragraphs containing long sentences, to 
suggest in a short preceding sentence the thought that the 
long sentence is to carry out in detail. This also promotes 
variety of style. In the following, notice how the first sen- 
tence prepares the reader to understand and appreciate the 
succeeding one. 

During his official residence in England, Lowell seemed to 
have the fitting word for every occasion, and to speak it with 
memorable distinction. If a memorial of Dean Stanley were 
erected in his Chapter House, or of Fielding at Taunton, or of 
Coleridge at Westminster Abbey, or of Gray at Cambridge, the 
desire of literary England turned instinctively to Lowell as the 
orator whose voice would give the best expression, and whose 
character and renown the greatest dignity, to the hour. 


71. The Periodic Sentence. Zo maintain attention and 
interest, use periodic sentences. The periodic sentence keeps 
the sense incomplete until the end is reached. The good 
effect of this is that the sentence, being made up with one_ 
idea in mind, produces unity of impression, and all its parts 
are closely related. | 

In all my life, from the time when I first began going to a 
dame school until I received my doctor’s diploma from the 


university, I never saw either so queer a teacher or so strange 
a subject of instruction. 


Here, by means of the adverbial phrases and clauses, then 
by the words “either” and “or,” the main assertion is kept 
unfinished to the end. 

The periodic sentence is somewhat formal, and this effect 
is increased when many sentences of this type occur together. 
Much of the reading which we call hard is due to the 
author's overuse of periodic sentences; this is especially 
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true of poetry, as shown in the following description of 
Melrose Abbey, from Scott’s “Lay of the Last Minstrel” : 

When the broken arches are black in night, 

And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 

When the cold light’s uncertain shower 

Streams on the ruin’d central tower ; 

When buttress and buttress, alternately, 

Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; 

When silver edges the imagery, 

And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die ; 

When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 

And the owlet to hoot o’er the dead man’s grave, 

Then go — but go alone the while — 

Then view St. David’s ruin’d pile ; 

And, home returning, soothly swear, 

Was never scene so sad and fair ! 


The periodic sentence must be used to give variety to our 
paragraphs and to help in producing an effect of suspense 
or climax; but we need to take care that we do not make 
our writing heavy and difficult by introducing too many long 
sentences of this type. 

72. The Loose Sentence. Hor znformal case and natural- 
ness, use loose sentences. A loose sentence is the opposite 
of the periodic; that is, there is no attempt to delay its 
course by suspense, but subject, predicate, and modifiers come 
in where they naturally belong. The loose sentence may 
generally be stopped somewhere before the end and yet 
make complete grammatical sense. 

The advantage of the loose sentence is that it is easy 
and unforced, expressing thoughts just as they occur; hence 
it is especially good for everyday and conversational matters, 
such as letter writing and narrative. However, the tendency 
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of the loose sentence in the hands of a careless writer is 
to become rambling, — to be only a collection of clauses and 
phrases joined by “‘and’s,” relative pronouns, and adverbs. 

A careful writer may use both kinds of sentences freely. 
As the periodic sentence crowds the emphasis to the end, 
while the loose sentence may have its chief stress at the 
beginning, it often happens that sentences of the two types 
work well together, the one taking up the idea where the 
other laid it down. For example: 

When I entered the church I found a babel of worshipers. 
Greek, Roman, and Armenian priests were performing their 
different rites in various nooks and corners, and crowds of 
disciples were rushing about in all directions. 

The traveler among these lakes and fells frequently encoun- 
ters mementos of Wordsworth. One of these, situated at the 
foot of Place Fell, is a rustic cottage that the poet once 
selected for his residence and partly purchased. 


It will be noticed that the last sentence quoted, although 
partly periodic, is partly loose. A glance at almost any page 
will show that the same is true of many sentences. Note, too, 
the following : 

Of late, and with just cause, there has been universal outcry 
against the excesses to which some men, claiming to represent 


labor, have gone, and there is a certain danger that injustice 
may be done as a result of this righteous wrath. 


Later, in the exercises, we shall make some further study 
of loose sentences, periodic sentences, and sentences that are 
partly periodic and partly loose. All drill of this kind quick- 
ens an appreciation of the effect that comes from the variety 
of sentence structure, and consequently should help us in 
revising our work. 
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73. The Balanced Sentence. For point and antithesis, use 
balanced sentences. We shall see, on page 168, that like- 
ness of form should be given to what is like in significance. 
This leads to the pairing, or balancing, of clauses and phrases, 
and when this balancing underlies the sentence structure, the 
result is called a balanced sentence. 


What shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue. — 
BuRKE 

Where shame is, there is fear. — M1LTon 

Sincerity is impossible unless it pervades the whole being, 
and the pretense of it saps the very foundation of character. — 
LOWELL 


Antithests is the setting against each other of contrasted 
ideas. Like climax, it is one of the great constructive 
principles of literature. The skillful writer uses it to set off 
character against character, mood against mood, scene against 
scene. 


1. I thought this man had been a lord among wits, but 
I find he is only a wit among lords. 

2. We are contented because we are happy, and not happy 
because we are contented. 

3. ‘* Better to reign in hell,” says Satan in “ Paradise Lost,” 
“than serve in heaven.” 

4. To err is human; to forgive, divine. 

5. The Puritans hated bearbaiting, not because it gave pain 
to the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the spectators. 


74. Variety in Sentence Structure. Everyone tries to 
escape monotony in his everyday living ; if a person’s life is 
the same day after day, he takes pains occasionally to plan 
something different, just for the sake of the change. We all 
feel the need of variety both in our work and in our play, 
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and since our oral and written compositions are an expression 
of our everyday life, we are merely emphasizing a natural 
need when we say that our sentences must be free from 
monotony. It is only by continued practice in the formation 
of the different kinds of sentences, however, that we can hope 
to give a pleasing variety to our written work. Notice that the 
effectiveness of the following paragraph is largely due to the 
variety of sentence structure. 


The canoe was like a leaf in the current. It took it up and 
shook it, and carried it masterfully away, like a centaur carry- 
ing off a nymph. To keep some command on our direction 
required hard and diligent plying of the paddle. The river was 
in such a hurry for the sea! Every drop of water ran in a, 
panic, like so many people in a frightened crowd. But what 
crowd was ever so numerous or so single-minded? All the ob- 
jects of sight went by at a dance measure; the eyesight raced 
with the racing river; the exigencies of every moment kept 
the pegs screwed so tight that our being quivered like a well- | 
tuned instrument, and the blood shook off its lethargy, and 
trotted through all the highways and byways of the veins and 
arteries, and in and out of the heart, as if circulation were but 
a holiday journey and not the daily moil of threescore years 
and ten. The reeds might nod their heads in warning, and with 
tremulous gestures tell how the river was as cruel as it was 
strong and cold, and how death lurked in the eddy underneath 
the willows. But the reeds had to stand where they were ; and 
those who stand still are always timid advisers. As for us, we 
could have shouted aloud. If this lively and beautiful river 
were, indeed, a thing of death’s contrivance, the old ashen 
rogue had famously outwitted himself with us. I was living 
three to the minute. I was scoring points against him every 
stroke of my paddle, every turn of the stream. I have rarely had 
better profit of my life. — Srrvenson, “An Inland Voyage” 
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It is the wise mixture of long and short, loose and peri- 
odic, and balanced sentences that results in interesting para- 
graphs. We should therefore learn the value of each kind 
of sentence, and become so familiar with its use that we 
shall instinctively put the right sentence in the right place. » 


EXERCISES 


1. Read to the class the paragraph on “‘ Catching a Grass- 
hopper” (p. 36) and comment on the kinds of sentences 
used and their effectiveness. 

2. Turn the following loose sentences into periodic sen- 
tences and point out the difference in effect : 


1. It was noon when we reached Columbia, so we stopped 
the automobile under a wide-spreading tree, where we ate 
lunch. 

2. The other night we overhauled and repaired my double- 
runner and then went coasting. 

3. We didn’t wish to catch all the fish in the pond, so we 
gathered our traps together and rode toward home. 

4. It has had close relations with the government for at 
least twenty years, being recognized officially as an American 
college, with a charter from the central Turkish government, 
and its commanding position at the head of the educational 
work of all that part of Turkey is acknowledged by all classes. 

5. The residence of the governor is at the end of the moun- 
tain, in a city called Mezereh, which in the last ten years has 
increased rapidly in population, while Karput has been prac- 
tically at a standstill. 

6. The whole sky becomes one molten, mantling sea of fire 
and color, from the zenith to the horizon. 

7. Pronounce the name in solemn awe and leave it shining 
on in its naked, deathless splendor. 

8. He tumbled into bed after his long walk, tired and sleepy. 
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3. Turn the following into balanced sentences : 


1. Work, although a means of living, is not living. 

2. We always like those who admire us, instead of liking 
the people whom we admire. 

3. Although we may give advice, we cannot give the wisdom 
to profit by it, which is often worth more. 


75. Unity. We know that a sentence should be so con- 
structed as to make a single impression on the reader’s 
mind. We know, too, that there are three ways of construct- 
ing a sentence: 

By having one subject and one predicate, —a simple 
sentence. 


The winter twilight was gathering fast. 


By weaving subordinate thoughts in with the main one, — 
a complex sentence. 


The winter twilight was gathering fast in the mountain valley 
where we lived. 


By bringing together two or more thoughts of equal im- 
portance and producing thereby a total effect to which each 
contributes, —a compound sentence. 


John went and William remained. 


The foregoing sentence tells what John and William did, 
and makes a single impression on the reader. But we shall 
also have to reckon with compound sentences that are more 
intricate. 

Clearly a sentence that is simple or complex is more likely 
to produce a single impression than a sentence that is com- 
pound. We must be particularly careful, therefore, to see 
that the compound sentence embodies one main idea. This 
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means that the clauses in such a sentence should be clearly 
related. Such relationship commonly takes the form of one 
of these combinations: an assertion and its repetition; an 
assertion and its explanation or illustration ; an assertion and 
its consequence ; an assertion and its contrast. For example : 


1. Good health is largely a matter of heredity, and those 
who are well born are doubly blessed. (An assertion and its 
consequence. ) 

2. That undue haste makes waste is certainly true, for every 
time that John hurries through his work to get home early he 
has to do over some of his work the next day. (An assertion 
and its illustration.) | 

3. Shakespeare is the greatest of English writers, for he 
appeals to every human emotion as no other writer has done. 
(An assertion and its explanation.) 

4. To err is human; the man does not live who is free 
from besetting sins. (Assertion and repetition.) 

5. Little minds are too much wounded by little things; great 
minds see all and are not even hurt. (Assertion and contrast.) 


In paragraphs filled with small details it does not answer 
to put each fact in a sentence by itself. Such paragraphs 
occur often when one is describing things or narrating 
events ; and in these cases all that can be done is to bring 
into one sentence some manageable number of details which 
either occur at the same time or belong to the same place or 
scene. For example: 


Whenever I wandered in the streets, what with the noise 
the people made, the number of the coaches, the running of 
the footmen, the swaggering of great courtiers, and the thrust- 
ing aside of everybody, many and many a time I longed to be 
back among the sheep again, for fear of losing temper. — 
BiackmorgE, “‘ Lorna Doone”’ 
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Many good things were said by poorer and keener wits, 
that would not bear repeating except on similar occasions ; 
many sly speeches whispered in ladies’ ears, that almost con- 
vulsed them with suppressed laughter; and a song or two 
roared out by a poor but merry and. broad-faced cousin of the 
baron, that absolutely made the maiden aunts hold up their 
fans. — Irvine, ‘“* The Spectre Bridegroom” 

Now in that blazing noon Canaan looked upon a strange 
sight: an open carriage whirling through Main Street behind 
two galloping bays; upon the back seat a ghostly white old 
man with closed eyes, supported by two pale ladies, his head 
upon the shoulder of the taller; while beside the driver a 
young man, whose coat and hands were bloody, worked over 
the hurts of an injured dog.— Bootu TarkincTon, “ The 
Conquest of Canaan” 


Sometimes also there are details of thought having a com- 
mon bearing in building up a cumulative thought. How many 
such details the sentence will hold and yet remain essentially 
one thought is a matter to be settled by good judgment. The 
following is a good illustration of such a sentence : 


To be honest; to be kind; to earn a little and spend less; 
to make upon the whole a family happier by his presence; to 
renounce where that shall be necessary, and not to be embit- 
tered; to keep a few friends, but these without capitulation ; 
above all, on the same grim conditions, to keep friends with 
himself,— here is a task for all that a man has of fortitude 
and delicacy. — STEVENSON 


EXERCISES 


1. The study of sentence unity is simply the investigation 
of what ideas belong together and what should be separated. 
Show whether the following sentences may be said to have 
unity. Recast any that you can improve, considering the 
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possibility of turning a compound sentence into one that is 
simple or complex. Be free to use other connectives where 
necessary, to change principal verbs to participles or partici- 
ples to principal verbs, and to omit verbs or participles. 


1. Water is supplied from a large reservoir and is pumped 
by a windmill which is one hundred and fifty feet high. 

2. A powerful one-cylinder engine is situated at the base of 
the mill and is used to pump water when there is no wind. 

3. The people are all of good character, and there are many 
shipbuilding docks in the town. 

4. This year the boys of the same room still have the gar- 
den, and if you happen to pass along Dartmouth Street this 
spring, you will probably see them all hard at work, and I hope 
they will have as good a crop as we did last year. 

5. “As You Like It” is an interesting play, and the most 
important characters are Orlando and Rosalind. 

6. Walter S. Bates of 16 Warren Avenue Park, Melrose, 
while driving a spirited horse on the boulevard near Maxfield 
Street, Medford, yesterday afternoon, was thrown out of his 
carriage when his horse took fright at a passing electric car 
and received several cuts and bruises and a severe shaking up. 

7. All eyes were fixed on the barge close to us and ap- 
proaching rapidly but every now and then hid by the over- 
hanging crest of a wave, which engulfed us a second later, 
keeping us down longer and longer as our strength failed us 
and we filled with water; but she was almost within our reach 
when a furious breaker swept her past us with the speed of 
lightning, and buried us for some seconds. 

8. Fortunately the Chfolz was at anchor about three miles 
from us, and we received every attention from the American 
officers, and Dr. Tuckerman soon restored us with bottles of 
hot water at our feet, and friction of warm blankets, and I 
remained on board, sending the boats on; but we all suffered 
from an unquenchable thirst. 
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2. Combine the following sentences in whatever way seems 
best, supplying proper connectives or cutting down clauses as 
needed, and giving a reason for each combination : 


1. Friendship is to be purchased only by friendship. A man 
may have authority over others. A man can never have their 
heart but by giving his own. 

2. No man is the wiser for his learning. It may administer 
matter to work in or objects to work upon. Wit and wisdom 
are born with a man. 

3. Nobody can give you wiser advice than yourself. You 
will never err if you listen to your own suggestions. 

4, Ambition has its disappointments to sour us. It never 
has the good fortune to satisfy us. Its appetite grows keener 
by indulgence. All we can gratify it with at present serves but 
the more to inflame its insatiable desires. 

5. Every man who can be a first-rate something has no right 
to be a fifth-rate something. Every man who is a man at all 
can be a first-rate something. A fifth-rate something is no 
better than a first-rate nothing. [Turn into one sentence.]. 

6. Ambition does not see the earth she treads on. The rock 
and the herbage are of one substance to her. 

7. America has proved that it is practicable to elevate the 
mass of mankind to self-respect. That portion of mankind in 
Europe is called the laboring, or lower, class. She has proved 
that it is practicable to make them competent to act a part in 
the great right and great duty of self-government. She has 
proved that this may be done by education and the diffusion 
of knowledge. She holds out an example a thousand times 
more encouraging than ever was presented before, to those 
nine tenths of the human race who are born without heredi- 
tary fortune or hereditary rank. 

8. At last the actions of the boat were becoming unendur- 
able. The general seasickness was waxing into a frenzy. A 
heavy roll made the whole ship shriek and tremble. It threw 
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us all from our lockers. I gathered myself up. I was bruised 
and sore in every fiber. I lay down again and became sensible of 
a blissful lull. The machinery had stopped. With the mute hope 
that we were all going to the bottom, I fell tranquilly asleep. 
9. We woke in a quiet, sheltered little bay. We could only 
behold, not feel, the storm. It had been left far out upon the 
open sea. We turned our eyes gladly to the shore. On the 
shore was a white little town. It was like a flight of gulls upon 
the beach. It was at the foot of green and pleasant hills. The 
gentle lines of these hills rimed softly away against the sky. 


76. Coherence. A sentence that is to give the reader a 
correct impression must be coherent; that is to say, the 
relation of the words to one another must be perfectly clear. 
The fact that English is an uninflected language —that it 
has practically no endings for case, gender, and the like — 
makes right arrangement of the words especially imperative. 
We should try to place every word, phrase, or clause close 
to the word or words it modifies. 

In the following illustrations, note the unfortunate effect 
of the wrong placing of modifiers. 


WronG PLACING RiGHT PLACING 

Locke was an unquestioned Locke was a man of wz- 
man of genius. questioned genius. 

The annual parents’ meet- The annual meeting of par- 
ing was held last night. ents was held last night." 

Please receive a ticket from Please receive from the at- 
the attendant torn from the _ tendant a “cket torn from the 
book. book. 


Coherence may best be attained by “looking before and 
after” each word, making sure before leaving a sentence that 


1 It will be noted that to secure the right order it is sometimes neces- 
sary to alter the expression as well as the arrangement. 
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there is no ambiguity in it. Only good sense and the habit 
of watchfulness will keep the writer from falling into error. 
A few definite suggestions may be helpful : 

1. Place restrictive phrases or clauses where they cannot 
be misunderstood. Phrases like “at least,’ “at all events,” 
“at any rate,’ which modify or soften the meaning of an 
assertion, are peculiarly liable to be misplaced. 


ce 


a. The Britons, af deast, fought as bravely as the Romans. 
(Some other nation did not.) 

b. The Britons fought, at least, as bravely as the Romans. 
(They may not have endured so bravely.) 

c. The travelers saw that ‘Hese foreigners, af all events, were 
as intelligent as their own countrymen. (This means “ these 
at all events,” not “were as intelligent at all events.’’) 


2. Place an “if’’-clause or a “ that’’-clause so that the 
connective will not extend beyond its clause. 


a. The expectations of the parents are disappointed zf the 
children do not work hard, and money is wasted. (The z£ 
clause is not well placed.) 

6. Jf the children do not work hard, the expectations of the 
parents are disappointed and money is wasted. (The zclause 
is in its proper place.) 

¢. He learned that his friend was an impostor and was 
deeply grieved. (Zhat¢ seems to extend to was deeply grieved.) 

@. He was deeply grieved to learn that his friend was an 
impostor. (This is one way of rewriting the sentence.) 


3. Place the relative pronoun just after the antecedent if 
possible, 

4. Be cautious about separating a verb from its object or 
predicate noun. Compare the arrangement of sentences in 
the first column with that in the second column : 
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a. The old man had struck, 
in sudden and uncontrollable 
anger, his helpless nephew. 

d. These specimens are, to 
my way of thinking, both in 
form and in marking, the best 
examples of this class that I 
have seen. 


a. Insuddenand uncontrol- 
lable anger the old man had 
struck his helpless nephew. 

6. To my way of thinking, 
these specimens, both in form 
and in marking, are the best 
examples of this class that I 
have seen. 


5. Place “only” just before or just after the word or 
phrase to which it belongs ; otherwise its force may be stolen 
by what comes between. Perhaps no other word in the lan- 
guage is so frequently misplaced. Capable of being either an 
adjective or an adverb, it can modify almost any part of speech. 


a. It is the practice of the 
public, in this or in any coun- 
try, to see humor only in a 
humorist, however serious his 
view. 

4. We had only been there 
a few minutes when the rest 
of the party came. 

c. My theme was only fin- 
ished yesterday. 


a. It is the practice of the 
public, in this or in any coun- 
try, to see only humor in a 
humorist, however serious his 
view. 

b, We had been there only 
a few minutes when the rest 
of the party came. 

c. My theme was finished 
only yesterday. 


Nore. With nouns or pronouns “alone” is often preferable to 
‘*‘only.”’ One day the following appeared in a newspaper : 


* The late Governor L. carried a heavy life insurance. He had 
policies in ten companies, only one of which, the New England 
Mutual, has paid the estate $50,000.” 


A little later the newspaper explained that it had no intention of 
saying or implying that only one company had settled. The meaning 
was that if only one of ten policies amounted to $50,000, his life insur- 
ance must have been rather large. The error might have been avoided 
by writing “one of which alone” instead of “only one of which.” 
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EXERCISE 


In copying the following sentences, substitute ‘‘ only ” for 
one of the asterisks in each sentence and give the reason 
for your choice. 


1. During our ride from the station I was * struck * by 
the general neatness of the houses and the beauty of the elm 
trees lining the streets. 

2. Sailor Ben was wise in keeping an eye on me, for after 
these thoughts took possession of my mind I , wanted * the 
opportunity to give him the slip. 

3. It is my maiden effort in a difficult art, and is perhaps 
lacking in those graces of thought and style which are * reached 
* after the severest practice. 

4, But when he * saw * three boys standing on the sands, 
his eye wandered restlessly about in quest of a fourth. 

5. Every man has within himself a gold mine whose riches 
are * limited * by his own industry. 

6. As the offense is one of omission rather than commission, 
my punishment must * rest * on the two boys convicted of 
misdemeanor. 

7. Apologies * account * for that which they do not alter. 


6. Give like form to matters of like significance. This 
direction applies especially to the voice of the verb, and to 
words, phrases, or clauses paired or set over against each other. 

Be cautious about changing the voice of the verb from 
active to passive or from passive to active in the course 
of the sentence. 


a. Seeing the venomous a. Seeing the venomous 
reptile so near her, she started reptile so near her, she 
back, shuddered, and a low, _ started back, shuddered, and 
tremulous cry was heard. uttered a low, tremulous cry. 


COHERENCE 


6. She was a woman of 
many virtues and accom- 
plished. 

¢. I should like to go to 
walk or driving. 

ad. He had good reason /o 
believe that the delay was not 
an accident but premeditated, 
and for supposing that the 
fort, though strong both dy 
art and naturally, would be 
forced by the ¢veachery of the 
governor and the zudolent 
general to capitulate within 
a week. 
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6. She was a woman of 
many virtues and accomplish- 
ments. 

¢. I should like to go walk- 
ing or driving. 

d. He had good reason ¢o 
belteve (for believing) that the 
delay was not accidental but 
premeditated, and to suppose 
(for supposing) that the fort, 
though strong both 4y a7¢ and 
by nature, would be forced by 
the treachery of the governor 
and the zzdolence of the gen- 
eral to capitulate withina week. 


Care must be taken to follow “ not only ” and “but also” 
by the same part of speech.! For example : 
He not only gave me the grammar but also /en¢ me a dic- 


tionary. (It would be wrong to say, He gave me not only the 
grammar but also lent me the dictionary.) 


It is generally better to observe this same rule with “ either 


. nor.” For example : 


? 


MOGs 1Gbie neither ts 


You may have either pie or cake (of either have pie or cake). 


7. Secure exact degrees of relation by connectives. An 
important part of sentence construction is determining what 
assertion should be made principal and what should be sub- 
ordinate. Having decided what thoughts to subordinate, we 
must consider what connectives to use to express clearness of 
relation. Study of the value of connectives is a great aid to 


1 Sometimes a noun follows one of these conjunctions and a pronoun 
the other. 
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delicacy of style. We shall do well to examine carefully the 
following list of connectives, with a view to using them as 
occasion offers. 

Time: while, after, as soon as, before, since, till, until, when, 

whenever. 

PLacEe: where, wherever. 

ConpiTIon : if, unless. 

CAUSE: as, because, since, for. 

MANNER: as. 

Purpose: that, in order that, lest, so that. 

DEGREE: as much as, as little as. 

RESULT: so that, so... that. 

Concession: although, though, even if. 


A subordinate clause may often, and with advantage, be 
expressed in the participial form ; but when this is done, some 
conjunction, as “ because,’’ ‘‘ though,” “when,” may need to 
accompany it in order to show the exact relation. 

The following examples show that a subordinate idea may 
be expressed either as a clause or as a participial phrase. 


CLAUSES PHRASES 
When we had learned the Having learned the English 
English lesson lesson 
Before we came Before coming 
After we had seen After seeing 
While we were eating While eating 


77. Need of Constant Watchfulness. It is neither possible 
nor desirable to illustrate all the ways in which ambiguity of 
arrangement may be incurred. What is of much more impor- 
tance is that the writer’s attention be roused to that habit of 
watchfulness which goes far toward making rules superfluous, 
and without which rules are of little value. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Correct the following sentences, referring the correc- 
tions to any suggestions in regard to coherence already given : 


1. Last evening there was a reception to Captain Condon, 
who only escaped becoming one of the “ Manchester martyrs ” 
forty-two years ago because he was an American citizen. 

2. The captain and the crew had only been there about an 
hour when three canoes made their appearance. 

3. He then went to Jamaica, whence he was never des- 
tined to return. 

4. A few hours later one Nichols assaulted the unfortunate 
man as well as an accomplice named Tillet. 

5. I can’t ever remember to have had a rougher walk. 

6. They gained the reputation of doing whatever they 
professed to do honestly and effectively. 

7. This compelled him to leave the home that he loved 
for a time. 

8. I am quite prepared to tell him what I think of him 
publicly. | 

9. There are as good opportunities for study in this uni- 
versity, at all events, as in the University of the West. 

10. The death occurred on Wednesday at a very advanced 
age of Dr. Andrew Miller. 

11. The poor are the first to feel the evils which result from 
such a state of things acutely. 

12. Lost, a valuable silk umbrella belonging to a gentleman 
with a curiously carved head. 

13, After putting out the lights, the room was in total 
darkness. 

14. They affect an interest in some particular class of art 
which they are neither prepared to justify nor to transfer in 
any other direction. 

15. He bought the house in which he lived for his own 
residence. 
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2. Rewrite the following sentences, making whatever im- 
provements you can : 


1. Looking down the street, a large white church is seen. 

2. The telescope, which was made of brass, was provided 
with extension pieces for ample sun protection, and had a 
fine history. 

3. A man with a large white dog at the corner of I Street 
and Broadway, South Kensington, made himself conspicuous 
Saturday evening by carrying the animal in his arms across 
the street and holding him there until the car came along. 

4. Besides showing what could be done with lassos and 
revolvers, several sham battles were fought. 

5. After hauling the canoe over rocks, a shallow stream 
appears. 

6. Last week the Alumni Five succeeded in downing the 
All-Collegiate team, one of the fastest fives ever organized in 
this section, and to-morrow evening a large crowd is expected. 

7. The new law increasing air and space in the steerage, 
which enables those who seek asylum here to make the pas- 
sage with decent provision for health and comfort, was urged 
by me, and I helped to frame it. 

8. The engine is exploding regularly and no skip or pound 
is heard, and there is plenty of gasoline in the tank. 

9. The governor says he believes Williams is guilty of a 
cruel murder and therefore a pardon is. refused. 

10. ‘The men and women who are kept, by business or 
home duties, in the city through the hot weather, and who 
seem never to tire of discussing the heat and their consequent 
discomfort, seldom stop to consider the fact that the city spar- 
rows suffer intensely on hot days. 

11. After the enemy’s position was carefully observed, the 
scout hastened back to headquarters. 


3. Point out the meaning of each of the following sentences 
as they stand, and make improvements whenever you can : 
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1. He strongly maintained that the measure was unjust and 
was opposed to the organization of labor. 

2. He replied that he wished to help them and intended to: 
make preparations accordingly. 

3. The architecture of a nation is great only when it is as. 
universal and as established as its language, and provincial dif- 
ferences of style are nothing more than so many dialects. 

4. When we build public edifices, let us think, as we lay 
stone on stone, that a time is to come when those stones will 
be held sacred because our hands have touched them, and men 
will say as they look upon the labor and wrought substances 
of them, “See! this our fathers did for us.” 


4. Combine the following sentences. Call attention to the 
varying degrees of nicety with which they express relation- 
ship. Each group contains material for one sentence. 


1. A few weeks ago I was at the New England Industrial 
Exhibition. I noticed in particular how sugar is packed. 

2. He had exhausted the advantages of that solitude. He 
abandoned it. 

3. He failed not to make acquaintance with the best of 
them. He well knew that asking questions of Indians is like 
catechizing beavers and rabbits. 

4. Snakes coiled round his [Thoreau’s] leg. The fishes 
swam into his hand. He took them out of the water. He 
pulled the woodchuck out of its hole by the tail. He took the 
foxes under his protection from the hunters. 

5. No college ever offered him [Thoreau] a diploma or a 
professor’s chair. No academy made him its corresponding 
secretary, its discoverer, or even its member. 

6. They blundered. They were utterly ignorant of that 
which every boy or girl knows perfectly. 

7. When he goes into the woods, the birds fly before him. 
He finds none. When he goes to the river bank, the fish and 
the reptile swim away and leave him alone. 
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8. His [the naturalist’s] secret is patience. He sits down 
and sits still. He is a statue. He is a log. 

9. He sits still. If they approach, he remains passive as the 
stone he sits upon. 


5. Express the relation indicated between the following 
pairs of sentences in as many different ways as you can. Use 
both subordinate clauses and participial phrases. 


1. Jane did all her baking on Friday. She went to the fair 
on Saturday. (Purpose.) , 

2. The boy.climbed over the barbed-wire fence into Deacon 
Smith’s pasture. He saw before him a great rattler. (Time.) 

3. I enjoy orchestra music. He enjoys orchestra music. 
(Degree.) 

4. I cannot eat in all restaurants. I like food daintily 
served. (Place.) 


6. Add clauses to each of the sentences below. Make use 
of as many of these conjunctions as possible, and point out 
those which serve best. 


For Appitions: and, besides, likewise, also, furthermore, 
moreover. 


For Contrasts: but, nevertheless, however, yet, notwith- 
standing, still. 


For Conciusions: hence, accordingly, therefore, so, con- 


sequently. 
For CONTRASTS OR COMPARISONS: not only . . . but also, 
either... or, whether... or, neither . . . nor, 


1. He is a good student. 

. My uncle likes farming. 

. He sees newspapers every day. 

. They had.already picked the strawberries. 
. I heard a noise in the yard. ; 

. He is poor. 
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78. Emphasis in the Sentence. The term “emphasis” is 
here employed to denote the kind of force that is obtained by 
putting words in a particular position in the sentence. Every 
word, phrase, or clause has a natural position, where it attracts 
no special attention. To draw attention to it we have in some 
way to put it out of its natural order. 

The emphatic places in a sentence or clause are the begin- 
ning and the end; the way to give distinction to any word, 
therefore, is to get it into one of these places. As it is natu- 
ral for the mind to dwell upon the last thing that is said, the 
end of a sentence or clause is often its most emphatic point, 
and to give an idea special distinction we generally try to 
crowd it to the end. 

The following suggestions should be helpful : 

1. Zo add emphasis to a sulject, predicate, or object, 
change its natural order. The subject, naturally standing 
first, gains emphasis by being moved from the beginning, 
though not necessarily to the end. The object, standing 
naturally in the latter part of the sentence or clause, gains 
emphasis by being placed first. 


Here at last comes the procession. 
This reason I at once recognize as good. 


2. To heighten expectation, put unimportant matter first. 
This is the principle of suspense, or, in sentences, of periodic 
structure. It consists in arousing the reader’s expectation 
and leaving it unsatisfied until the end. This may be done 
in various ways. 

a. By placing subordinate clauses first. 


If thou didst ever thy dear father love, revenge his foul and 
most unnatural murder. 
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Note how flat the effect is when the ‘‘if”’ clause is placed 
after the other. 

Note. Sometimes it will add emphasis to a subordinate clause to 
place it last. According to the principle of suspense, a subordinate 
clause beginning with such words as “if,” “ provided,” ‘“ though,” 
* unless,” “when,” “while,” when it stands at the beginning of a 
sentence, often only directs attention and expectation to what is to 
come afterward. If, then, the clause itself is to have the emphasis, 
place it last. 


1. Financial matters will not be stable and confident again until 
the present silver law has been repealed. 

2. Your message will not be heeded if it is not understood. 

3. This measure will command universal approval when it is 
once fully explained. 


6. By placing adverbial phrases at the beginning of the 
sentence. 
(1) With a great sum obtained I this freedom. 


(2) From morning till night, from week’s end to week’s end, 
his tireless brain was never inactive. 


c. By placing participial or adjective phrases at the begin- 
ning of the sentence. 
(1) Deserted by his friend, he was forced to have recourse 
to those who had hitherto been his enemies. 
(2) Utterly unable to contain his joy, and yet unwilling to 
exhibit it before the eyes of a gallant rival, Tom turns away 
toward the shore and begins telegraphing to Hardy. 


d, By placing the predicative and descriptive matter of a 
sentence before the subject. 


Brilliant, versatile, sympathetic he certainly was. 


3. Make successive terms advance from weaker to stronger. 
This is the principle of climax (see p. 146), which demands 
that the sentence should have an upward progress, growing 
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in interest and vigor. The same principle extends through 
all parts and stages of a composition. 

a. Make the doors upon a woman’s wit, and it will out at 
the casement ; shut that, and ’t will out at the keyhole ; stop that, 
*twill fly with the smoke out at the chimney. — SHAKESPEARE 

6. Civil wars strike deepest of all into the manners of the 
people. They vitiate their politics; they corrupt their morals ; 
they pervert even the natural taste and relish of equity and 
justice. — BURKE 

c. There are few faces that can afford to smile; a smile is 
sometimes bewitching, in general vapid, often a contortion. — 
DISRAELI 


When the weaker term is put after the stronger, so that 
the interest descends instead of rising, we have the flat effect 
called anticlimax : 


Next comes Dalhousie, the great god of war, 
Lieutenant colonel to the Earl of Mar. 


4. For balance and distinction, repeat important words. 
It is often desirable to repeat a word just for the purpose of 
keeping it before the reader’s mind or for rounding out a 
period. Again and again Lincoln secured emphasis in this 
way. Refusing to employ synonymous words that are not 
truly synonymous, he never hesitated to use repetition for the 
sake of clearness. Such emphasis, however, should be given 
only to important words. 

a. This is a greater triumph of wisdom, a greater triumph 
of faith and courage, than even the English constitution. (Clear- 
ness does not demand the repetition of ¢vzwmph.) 

b. There is so much in such a hope that by it we are saved ; 
I do not mean from suffering and punishment, but saved from 
baseness, saved from the dominion of sense and sin, saved from 
worldliness, from selfishness, from ungodliness. 
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5. Lor abrupt force, cut away connectives. When the rela- 
tion between ideas is clearly implied, a strong abruptness is 
given to the expression by leaving out the connective. In 
general, strength is increased by using short connectives in 
preference to long ones and by dispensing with the connective 
where clearness will bear it. 

6. For rhetorical emphasis, use the exclamatory or the 
interrogative sentence. For example : 


a. What could I do, stranded in that desolate town ? 
4. How much time we waste in useless regrets ! 


Such sentences are often forcible, but they should be used 


sparingly. 
EXERCISES 


1. Point out how emphasis has been secured in the follow- 
ing sentences : 


1. It is not joy nor repose which is the aim of life; it is 
work, or there is no aim at all. 

2. As vapors from the ocean, floating landward and dissolved 
in rain, are carried back in rivers to the ocean, so thoughts and 
the semblances of things that fall upon the soul of man in 
showers flow out again in living streams of art, and lose them- 
selves in the great ocean, which is nature. — LONGFELLOW 

3. Nine times out of ten, the first thing a man’s companion 
knows of his shortcomings is from his apology. — HoLMEs 

4, It is by presence of mind in untried emergencies that 
the native metal of a man is tested. — LOWELL 

5. No man can be a great officer who is not infinitely 
patient of details, for an army is an aggregation of details, a 
defect in any one of which may destroy or impair the whole. 

6. Aman who defers working because he wants tranquillity 
of mind will have lost the habit when tranquillity comes. Work 
under all circumstances, any circumstances. — B. R. Haypon 
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7. That anger is not warrantable which hath seen two 
suns. — QUARLES 

8. With him who knocks at the door of peace, seek not 
hostility. — SaapI 

9. In the four quarters of the globe, who reads an Ameri- 
can book, or goes to an American play, or looks at an American 
picture or statue ?—— SIDNEY SMITH 

10. To be prepared for war is one of the most effectual 
means of preserving peace. — GEORGE WASHINGTON 

11. Great men should not have great faults. 

12. Unless a man works, he cannot find out what he is able 
to do. — HAMERTON 

13. No man has a right to be as rich as Croesus. —J. G. 
HOLLAND 

14. Two men I honor, and no third... . Venerable to me 
is the hard hand; crooked, coarse; wherein notwithstanding 
lies a cunning virtue, indefeasibly royal, as of the scepter of 
this planet. Venerable too is the rugged face, all weather- 
tanned, besoiled, with its rude intelligence; for it is the face 
of a man living manlike.... 

15. A second man I honor, and still more highly: him who 
is seen toiling for the spiritually indispensable ; not daily bread, 
but the bread of life.... These two, in all their degrees I 
honor; all else is chaff and dust, which let the wind blow 
whither it listeth. — CARLYLE 

16. If that is not forcing the importation of American capi- 
tal, what is it? 

17. But oh! the heavy change, now thou art gone, 

Now thou art gone, and never must return !— M1_ton 

18. Slavery tolerates no freedom of the press, no freedom 
of speech, no freedom of opinion. — HELPER 


2. Recast the following sentences so as to gain emphasis : 


1. Let our object be our country, nothing but our country, 
and our whole country. 
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2. And, sir, when we think of eternity, and of the future 
consequences of all human conduct, what is there in this life 
that should make any man contradict the laws of religion and 
of God, the principles of justice, the dictates of his conscience ? 

3. The history of France was the history of Europe for 
more than twenty years. 

4, A man is worth knowing well if he is worth knowing 
at all. : 

5. The hero went down and proclaimed his presence. (Em- 
phasize the adverb.) 

6. He is dishonest. (Emphasize the subject.) 

7. We were kept in suspense from hour to hour. 

8. The richest man is poor without the love of books, but 
the poorest man is rich, endowed with this treasure of treasures. 

9. Some few books are to be chewed and digested, others 
to be swallowed, some to be tasted. 


3. Combine the following groups of sentences into single 
sentences : 


1. Loyalty, clearness of vision, and courage were the quali- 
ties that Washington displayed at Trenton. They were his 
through life. 

2. He was first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen. He was second to none in the humble and 
endearing scenes of private life. 

3. They were crowded into a comparatively small house. 
They were unable to leave its shelter. Their lives were threat- 
ened at every moment. They were doubtful whether the pro- 
tection afforded them by the American minister would prove 
effectual for very long. 

4. There was lurking somewhere in Blaine’s system an ob- 
scure disorder that was draining his vitality. He was still 
apparently in perfect health. 

5. Charles Lamb is one who writes for writing’s sake. He 
does not do this because he has much to tell us. He does it 
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because it is 2 pleasure to him to make friends with us, to jest 

and sigh and trifle, to play some whimsical trick upon us, to 

transport us in 2 moment, all unwittingly, from laughter into 
weeping, to play upon all the strings of our hearts. 

6. Lamb secks his materials for the most part in the com- 

_ mon paths of life. He often secks them in the humblest paths 
of life. ee eee re aie ede 

a grace over all. 

7. Without exaggeration or fuss, Thackeray painted us a 
picture of life and gave us lessons in morals. He painted 
such a picture and gave us such lessons that it is almost 
impossible to read them without getting wiser. 

8. Tom and Maggie sink in the hurrying Floss. There is 
left an aching sense of abrupt incompleteness, of imperious . 
| suspension, of intolerable arrest. With this there is left a sense 
of the utter helplessness of our extremest longings. 

9. Dickens sees in an instant, with intense abstraction, the 
odd feature or whimsical bent in any man or woman. He cre- 
ates a caracter from that single quality. He makes his creation 
stand out in bright relief as the type of a whole class. 


79. Superfiuous Words. Words which add nothing either 
to the meaning or to the color of a sentence should be ruth- 
essly cut from our oral and written compositions. A sentence 
cannot be effective if it is cumbered with words which do not 
have a definite part to perform in the expression of the thought. 
:. EXERCISES 

1. Be prepared to improve the following sentences by 
‘Omitting useless words and making other desirable changes : 
3 1. Two little twin brothers live in the house opposite to mine. 
~ .2. The government has established retreats for the homeless 


old veterans of the Civil War. 
_. 8. My cousin lives in a picturesque little hamlet. 


2. ee ee 
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4. It seems to me that I have seen you somewhere before. 

5. Juvenile courts are as yet new experiments, but rapid 
progress is being made in establishing them on a firm and 
solid foundation. 

6. James never appreciated at its full value his opportunity 
on the farm. 

7. Will you be kind enough to repeat that again? 


2. The following composition is just as it was handed in 
to the teacher. Rewrite it, correcting all its faults, and con- 
densing it wherever possible. 


A Trip ON THE NEw YorK Boat 


There were four of us in the party, all eager to see New 
York but still more enthusiastic over the anticipation of the 
sail. We arrived at the boat in Fall River at 7.45 p.m., and 
immediately set out for the stateroom. As this was the last of 
our five weeks’ vacation and our funds were low, we all decided 
to sleep together. After depositing our baggage we started to 
look the boat over. It was the Commonwealth, one of the 
largest and finest boats of its kind plying in New England 
waters. It is often spoken of as the floating palace and a 
floating palace it is. From the lower deck we went over the 
entire boat, noting with interest the engines and wireless appa- 
ratus. By the time we had completed our investigation the 
boat was leaving the wharf and we rushed to the rail in order 
to miss none of the excitement that was to be had. After we 
were well under way, one of the fellows suggested a visit to 
the dining room. The dining room resembles that of any of 
the large hotels and the prices charged also resemble those of 
any of the large hotels. We ordered a dinner which cost one 
dollar a plate and the best we had was two looks at the steak 
and a taste of the dessert. We did not remain long in the dining 
room as the temptation to spend our return fare on steak was 
too great. After remaining on deck telling stories until eleven 
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o’clock, we retired. The stateroom contained two bunks about 
six feet long and three feet wide, one above the other in which 
we four fellows were to sleep. I shall never forget that night. 

The next morning we were up and dressed as the boat was 
entering New York Harbor. We stood in front of the pilot 
house on the second deck and observed all the sights with the 
same interest that an immigrant must feel upon his arrival in 
this country. 


80. Smoothness. An important quality of style, but not one 
to be sought by sacrificing something better, is smoothness. 
It is in general the quality the need of which becomes apparent 
when the writer reads his workaloud. To test your written work 
for smoothness, therefore, read it aloud, listening to it care- 
fully, thus submitting it at every step to the criticism of the ear. 

The following suggestions may help to secure smoothness: 

1. lu repeating ideas, use synonyms. Many of the ideas in 
every composition have to be repeated ; in the very act of pre- 
senting their various parts and aspects the words that designate 
them have to recur again and again. To repeat the same word 
many times, however, produces a crude and awkward effect. 

Whenever possible, words employed in the repetition of an 
idea ought to have enough difference in meaning to give a 
new turn to the thought. An idea expressed by a particular 
term, for instance, may be repeated by a more general term, or 
in the repetition we may put not the term itself but the defi- 
nition or some characterization of it. Note these examples : 

a. As he rounded the rock, to his great surprise he saw a 
bear only a few yards away. The deast discovered him at once. 

4, One ought to have a conscience in “iferature as well as in 
morals; it is of great importance that the reading matter of the 
people should be regulated by a serious regard for what is true 
and reasonable and pure. 
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2. Be careful about repeated sounds. Repeated words, of 
course, involve repetition of the same sound, and this is one 
reason why, unless the repetition is desirable on other grounds 
(see p. 177), it should be avoided.. Even more prevalent, 
and to be detected only by reading aloud, is the inadvertent 
repetition of the same sound, like a rime. For example: 

As I gazed upon the mighty work, I said to myself, ‘“‘ Now 


Athens is indeed secure ; come Greek or come Persian, nothing 
will subdue her.” 


In some cases such repetition cannot be avoided, but the 
writer should at least endeavor to drive the repeated sound 
into a place where it will not balance with the other or have 
the same stress of voice. Compare the following sentences, 
and note in the second sentence how unobtrusive the re- 
peated sound has become. 

To have a whole realm of To have your name fill a 
thought, or activity, or wise whole realm of thought, or 
counsel ringing with your activity, or wise counsel, this 
name,—this is the real and is the real and worthy glory 


worthy glory that you may that you may crown with the 
crown with the title fame. title fame. 


A frequent and natural inadvertence in repeated sounds is 
the use of two adverbs or other words ending in /y, one after 
the other. For example: 

a. He has had such long-continued disease of the eyes that 
he is now nearly entirely blind. 


6. Mr. T. has an extremely lovely residence in Hampshire 
County. 


3. Lest your work by ear for harsh combinations. Single 
words that are harsh in sound cannot, of course, be avoided 
when they convey the exact sense ; but when they must occur, 
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care should be taken to make the harshness stop with them, and 
not to let it be perpetuated in a combination of harsh sounds. 
Most of these combinations are used inadvertently ; it is im- 
portant, therefore, to keep the ear alert and well trained. 

a. It was a high-arched church. 

b. The work stretched through the week. 

c. There is in the face an inexflicable expression of sadness. 
Note. Of course a harsh sound or combination may be desirable to 

express a harsh idea. 

4. To secure flowing expression, test the accents. It will be 
perceived by the ear test that the effect of a succession of un- 
accented syllables is a peculiar huddling of sounds ; a number 
of accented syllables together, on the other hand, compel a slow, 
dragging utterance. Either of these effects may be desirable 
for a purpose, but they do not make the style flowing; an alter- 
nation of accented and unaccented sounds is needed for that. 

a. (Unaccented syllables.) These matters are arbitrarily inter- 
related. (The seven unaccented syllables together make a mere 
half-intelligible huddle. ) 

é. (Accented syllables.) Up the high hill he heaves a huge 
round stone. (Pope’s line moves slowly because most of the 
words are emphatic and so require accent; the repetition of 
the 4-sound serves to strengthen the accent.) 


EXERCISES 


1. Read aloud and revise the following sentences. Con- 
centrate attention on repetitions of similar sounds, combina- 
tions hard to pronounce, and the succession of accented or 
unaccented syllables : 

1. ’f was thou that soothed’st the rough rugg’d bed of pain. 
2. No one can be truly holy or manifest a thoroughly lowly 
character in this corrupted life. 
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3. The poorest in the land have medicine and nursing freely 
at their command. 

4, The young fellow is to his relatives a veritable thorn in the 
flesh ; no wonder, then, that the young fellow’s relatives occa- 
sionally groan at having such a thorn continually troubling them. 

5. The strands were stretched through an alley seventy-five 
feet in length. 

6. There is no one here who is competent to attend him, 
and if a serious emergency should arise, which in the present 
state of things would be no surprise, who would there be to 
defend him ? 

7. The lady was distinguished by a costly and showy brooch, 
with which she pinned her costly lace scarf. The brooch was 
remarked upon by many, who wondered that a person in her 
station should be distinguished by such a showy brooch. 

8. Are these the thanks that thou hast thought to reward 
thy benefactors with? 

9. The meeting was closed fully as peremptorily as it was 
called. 

10. Edward Everett, in a celebrated oration, called Washing- 
ton the beacon light of the American nation; and the oration 
describes what a beacon light his upright character and his 
sound judgment were to the nation in the most critical period 
of its history. 

11. The river has a name the same as that the Indians gave it. 

12. Three days passed and he received no answer to his 
petition for relief ; another day passed and he still received no 
answer ; a fifth and a sixth day passed, and still no answer to 
his petition for relief was received. His case was getting 
desperate. 

13. How eminently trustworthily he has performed his task | 
Better service than his no employers could ask. 

14, The orders of the department are ordinarily posted on 
the bulletin board, in order that mistakes may be detected and 
corrected. 
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2. Read the following paragraph aloud and test its smooth- 
ness as in the preceding exercise : 


To a homeless man, who has no spot on this wide world 
which he can truly call his own, there is a momentary feeling 
of something like independence and territorial consequence 
when, after a weary day’s travel, he kicks off his boots, thrusts 
his feet into his slippers, and stretches himself before an inn 
fire. Let the world go as it may; let kingdoms rise or fall; so 
long as he has the wherewithal to pay his bill, he is, for the 
time being, the very monarch of all he surveys. The armchair 
is his throne, the poker his scepter, and the little parlor, of 
some twelve feet square, his undisputed empire. It is a mor- 
sel of certainty snatched from the midst of the uncertainties 
of life; it is a sunny moment gleaming out of a cloudy 
day. Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn? thought I, as I 
gave the fire a stir, lolled back in my elbowchair, and cast a 
complacent look about the little parlor of the Red Horse at 
Stratford-on-Avon. — Irvine, “* Sketch Book” 


3. Write a paragraph suggested by any one of the 
following : 


1. The middle course is the best. 

2. He gives twice who gives promptly. 

3. He laughs best who laughs last. 

4. When the cat’s away the mice will play. 


4. Rewrite the following sentences and paragraphs and be 
ready to give reasons for all your changes : 


1. The Pyncheon House was situated on Pyncheon Street, 
which is in a town in the northern part of Massachusetts. 
The house was built on the land of Matthew Maule, who was 
hanged for witchcraft through the efforts of old Colonel Pyn- 
cheon, who wanted the land. The house was built entirely of 
wood and was beginning to look dilapidated. The most curious 
part of the building was the seven gables. These gables met 
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in the center of the roof. In the center of the roof was a 
large chimney divided into seven parts. In the front of the 
house stood the famous Pyncheon elm. 

2. Judge Pyncheon was a middle-aged man and rather stern- 
looking. He dressed in a stylish manner and owned a horse 
and carriage; he also owned a fine, well-built house. He had 
considerable money and was fairly well liked by his neighbors. 

3. Clinton is a small town in the central part of Massachu- 
setts. It is a very pretty place, situated in a low valley and sur- 
rounded by high hills. Most of the dwellings are farmhouses, 
but there are several mills. Near by is the great Clinton res- 
ervoir with the metropolitan dam. This great reservoir com- 
pletely surrounds one side of the town. The metropolitan 
dam is a wonderful structure costing four million dollars. 
There are two hundred and fifteen steps to the bottom of the 
dam, and a large trestle bridge runs over it. As one passes by 
in a train it reminds him of the old-time village with the church 
off by itself and the rest of the houses near each other. 

4. Believing that you are fully informed as to existing con- 
ditions pertaining to the desirable investment possibilities of 
to-day, and recognizing, as you must, the fact that California, 
through her established oil industry, presents at once the safest 
opportunities, as also those giving promise of surest return of 
a most satisfactory magnitude, we have pleasure in handing 
you herewith a statement of our company. 

5. Flourishing girls’ schools have sprung up in various parts 
of the province, some of them reaching the high-school grade, 
through the influence of the college and desire of the people 
for a more extended education for their daughters. 

6. The performance is sometimes preceded by incantations 
conducted by priests and followed by a feast, and consists in 
walking barefoot over a bed of stones which have been made 
red or white hot by fire. 

7. The best cigars manufactured to-day have the tobacco 
for the filler imported from Havana. The tobacco of Havana 
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is considered the best in the world. Many cigars have Ameri- 
can fillers, the tobacco obtained from the Connecticut valley 
being often used. ; 

8. For untold centuries man has admired and sought the 
diamond. It has played an important part in many wars. The 
diamond has destroyed as many if not more lives than any 
other thing except war. Diamonds are the cause of many of 
the modern murders and robberies. 

9. I agreed to go back with my cousin because he wished 
to go in swimming. 

10. The women folk were at Baldwin’s Head on a picnic, 
so we went down to see how they were enjoying themselves. 


5. Show why the following sentences and paragraphs are 
effective : 


1. He hath not dealt with us after our sins ; nor rewarded 
us according to our iniquities. 

2. Possibly the world has lost more than it dreams of by 
the untimely death of this Mr. Dickens. 

3. But I was not to be moved, and simply refused restitu- 
tion, for I had long wondered why a people who displayed in 
their tattooing so great a gift of arabesque invention, should 
display it nowhere else. 

4. It is right that a false Latin quantity should excite a 
smile, but it is wrong that a false English meaning should 
not excite a frown. 

5. Forthwith uprose before my mind’s eye that same little 
whitewashed room, with the iron-grated window. 

6. Mingled with this confused heap, which was tossed into 
the flames by armfuls at once, were innumerable badges of 
knighthood. 

7. More he would doubtless have spoken; but suddenly 
there arose an outcry, sportive, contemptuous, and indignant. 

8. The second vice is lying, the first is running into debt. 
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9. A plowman on his legs is higher than a gentleman on 
his knees. 

10. My absence from New Orleans had but intensified my 
affection for the only friend I seemed to possess in all America. 
Once out of his presence I felt as a stranger among strangers; 
on reéntering it I became changed outwardly and inwardly. 
Away from him I was at once shy, silent, morosely severe ; 
with him I was exuberantly glad, and chatted freely without 
fear of repulse. — H. M. STANLEY 

11. A cockfight fills one with disgust at its cruelty. Each 
fight is over in a few seconds because of the terrible wounds 
inflicted by the razor-edged knives attached to the cocks’ spurs. 
The birds are released; there is a scuffle; feathers fly; and 
almost before one realizes that the fight has begun, one cock 
shakes himself free and stalks away, leaving the other dead or 
dying on the sand. 

12. To cross the channel is, for a boy of twelve, to change 
heavens; to cross the Atlantic, for a man of twenty-four, is 
hardly to modify his diet. 

13. Information has been received in this city of the mar- - 
riage at her parents’ home in West Lebanon on Thursday last 
of Miss Edith Murray, teacher at the Howard School, and 
Raymond W. Bates. 

14, To such an event it is not a vanity but a joy to look 
forward. 

15, The future is lighted for us with the radiant colors of 
hope. Strife and sorrow shall disappear. Peace and love shall 
reign supreme. The dream of poets, the lesson of priest and 
prophet, the inspiration of the great musician, is confirmed in 
the light of modern knowledge. — Fiske, ‘* Destiny of Man” 

16. Are we to overtax them still more? 

17. Was ever man so tormented by his sins ? 

18. The longest way round is the shortest way home. 

19. Very wise are these essays, but their wisdom is not 
altogether that of this world. Beauty they certainly have, but 
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it is not that which the rules of art recognize; a certain inde- 
finable purity pervades them, making one sensible, as he reads, 
of a sweetness as of violets. — WHITTIER 

20. Work was made for man, and not man for work. Work 
is man’s servant, both in its results to the worker and the 
world. Man is not work’s servant, save as an almost universal 
perversion has made him such, — HoLLanp 

21. It is far better to give work which is above the men 
than to educate the men to be above their work. — RuskIN 

22. What a wonderful, what an almost magical boon, a 
writer of great genius confers upon us, when we read him 
intelligently. As he proceeds from point to point in his argu- 
ment or narrative, we seem to be taken up by him and carried 
from hilltop to hilltop, where, through an atmosphere of light, 
we survey a glorious region of thought, looking freely, far and 
wide, above and below, and gazing in admiration upon all the 
beauty and grandeur of the scene. — Horace MANN 

23. Life is the one great fact which art is always endeavor- 
ing to express and illustrate and interpret, and art is the supreme 
and final form in which life is always striving to utter itself. 

24, A social life which worships money and pursues social 
distinction as its aim is, in spirit and in fact, an aristocracy. 


6. Write a paragraph or two on one of the following sub- 
jects. Read your composition aloud to test smoothness. 
. It is never too late to mend. 
Straws show which way the wind blows. 
. Fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 
. Birds of a feather flock together. 
. Great oaks from little acorns grow. 
6. All’s well that ends well. 


7. Write six sentences that contain balanced phrases or 
clauses. Some of the following hints may be helpful : 


1. A Good Beginning. 3. Shutting the Stable. 
2. Being Late. 4, Early Rising. 
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. Thinking — Doing. 

. Being Idle — Resting. 

. Half a Loaf — Contentment. 
. Work — Play. 


rite a short theme on one of the following subjects: 


The Fairies in our Forests. 

. Conversation between a Swallow and a Snail. 
A Message from the Moon. 

Castles in Spain. 

. Conversation with a Mummy. 

Around the South Pole. 

. The King of the Pond. 

The Robin’s Journey South. 
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9. Write a letter, giving advice to a boy who is trying to 
find work, or a letter of remonstrance to a freshman who 
does not take enough exercise. 

10. Write a short theme on “ Ideals that a Freshman in 
our School should have.”’ 

11. Write a theme on “ The Three Most Desirable Quali- 
ties in a Work of Fiction.” 

12. Write a theme on what you consider the three most 
healthful forms of exercise. 


CHAPTER Vil 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE PARAGRAPH 


81. The Topic. In an earlier chapter we considered the 
paragraph as a miniature composition, with its introduction, 
body, and conclusion. We noted first of all the importance of 
the writer’s keeping in mind a definite topic and insisting that 
whatever goes into the paragraph shall make some contribu- 
tion to this topic. It is not necessary for the details which 
form such a group to be closely connected with one another ; 
they may merely touch each other as they are put side by side. 
This is frequently the case in narration and description. All 
we can demand in such instances is that they shall deal with 
one topic. They may comprise one of the three following 
groups : (1) the facts that belong to some one place or scene; 
(2) the facts that belong to some definite time ; (3) the facts 
that have a common bearing or object. 

The following paragraph is one in which no topic is stated, 
but which, by its consistent grouping of facts that belong to 
some one flace, gives us a definite idea of “the manse and 
its surroundings.” 


When Margaret entered the manse on Gavin’s arm, it was 

a white-washed house of five rooms, with a garret in which the 

minister could sleep if he had guests, as during the Fast week. 

It stood with its garden within high walls, and the roof facing 

southward was carpeted with moss that shone in the sun in 

a dozen shades of green and yellow. Three firs guarded the 
193 
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house from west winds, but blasts from the north often tore 
down the steep fields and skirled through the manse, banging 
all its doors at once. A beech, growing on the east side, leant 
over the roof as if to gossip with the well in the courtyard. 
The garden was to the south, and was overfull of gooseberry 
and currant bushes. It contained a summer seat, where queer 
things were soon to happen. — J. M. BaRRIE 


In this description of Thackeray’s the events of a given 
time constitute a brief description of Waterloo. 


All our friends took their share and fought like men in the 
great field. All day long, whilst the women were praying ten 
miles away, the lines of the dauntless English infantry were 
receiving and repelling the furious charges of the French horse- 
men. Guns which were heard at Brussels were plowing up 
their ranks, and comrades falling, and the resolute survivors 
closing in. Toward evening the attack of the French, re- 
peated and resisted so bravely, slackened in its fury. They had 
other foes besides the British to engage, or were preparing for 
a final onset. It came at last; the columns of the Imperial 
Guard marched up the hill of Saint Jean, at length and at once 
to sweep the English from the height which they had main- 
tained all day, and in spite of all; unscared by the thunder of 
the artillery, which hurled death from the English line — the 
dark, rolling column pressed on and up the hill. It seemed 
almost to crest the eminence, when it began to wave and fal- 
ter. Then it stopped, still facing the shot. Then at last the 
English troops rushed from the post from which no enemy 
had been able to dislodge them, and the guard turned and fled. 


In the following paragraph an enthusiastic walker outlines 
a proposed trip with a definite odjec¢ in view : 


We plan, Mr. Denison and I, to leave the Wilmington Narrow 
Gauge at Reedsboro, Vermont, on or about August 6th at 
tr A.M. To do this, we leave Springfield at 7.15 a.m. Thence 
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we follow the Green Mountains straight to Canada. Let me 
spell the magic names! Somerset and Somerset Mountain, 
Stratton, Peru (under the shadow of Killington), Plymouth, 
Pittsfield, Granville, Starksboro, Mt. Mansfield, Avery’s Gore, 
Memphremagog. The pace will be moderate (twenty to twenty- 
five miles a day, never more and sometimes less), the people 
hospitality itself, and the expense infinitesimal. There will be 
no stupendous hotels with doubtful welcome, but quiet eve- 
ning talks, in the golden sunset, of growing crops and teething 
infants, of the coming harvest and herb remedies, — sounds of 
rural felicity and bucolic joy. We shall pass through scenes 
historic in their significance, — the rude ramparts of our fore- 
fathers that withstood the inroads of the painted savage. In 
the heat of the day there will be spacious maples in whose 
shade we shall recline, and in the cool of evening a gurgling 
brook to sing us to the village. 


82. The Topic Sentence. It has already been pointed out 
that the definite idea upon which the paragraph is built is 
often neatly expressed in one sentence, frequently called the 
topic sentence. We have seen, too, that this sentence some- 
times comes first in the paragraph, sometimes last, and some- 
times elsewhere. But when the writer’s chief purpose is to 
awaken and hold the interest, as in narration, a topic sen- 
tence would form a hindrance. The desired effect in a para- 
graph must be of the first importance: hard-and-fast plans 
of structure must give way when the aim in writing is to 
interest and not merely to instruct or inform. 

In general, however, until we attain more skill in writing 
than we now have, we shall do well to keep before us, as we 
write, a topic sentence for each paragraph. For the writing of 
a composition that is to consist of a series of paragraphs we 
shall of course have an outline, which may properly consist 
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of a series of topic sentences ; and in our practice work, that 
is, in the first draft of a composition, we shall do well to 
begin each paragraph with a topic sentence. In the work of 
revision we can deal with this sentence as seems best, per- 
haps cutting it out altogether, or transferring it to the end, 
or cleverly submerging it in the body of the paragraph. The 
test of success in managing the topic sentence will be the 
answer which any careful reader would make to the question, 
What is the subject of this paragraph? Ask yourself this 
question as you revise your themes. 

83. Phrasing the Topic Sentence. Not a little of the charm 
of good writing is due to the form of expression given to the 
topic sentence. How much more effective Dickens’s opening 
sentence in the following paragraph is than “The room 
contained very little that was interesting to look at” would 
have been. 


There was not much to look at. A rickety table, with spare 
bundles of papers, yellow and ragged from long carriage in 
the pocket, ostentatiously displayed upon the top; a couple of 
stools set face to face on opposite sides of this crazy piece of 
furniture ; a treacherous old chair by the fireplace; .. . two or 
three books of common practice; a jar of ink, a pouncet box, 
a stinted hearth broom, .. . these, with the yellow wainscot of 
the walls, the smoke-discolored ceiling, the dust and cobwebs, 
were among the most prominent decorations of the office of 
Mr. Sampson Brass. — Dickens, “ Old Curiosity Shop ” 


Observe how much more quickly the interest is aroused by 
Lowell’s question topic sentence than it would be-by the mere 
statement, “‘ I was once alone with the sun.” 


Were you ever alone with the sun? You think it a very sim- 
ple question ; but I never was, in the full sense of the word, 
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till I was held up to him one cloudless day on the broad buck- 
ler of the ocean. I suppose one might have the same feeling 
in the desert. I remember getting something like it years ago 
when I climbed alone to the top of a mountain and lay face 
up on the hot gray moss, striving to get a notion of how an 
Arab might feel. — LoweLL, “At Sea” 


Notice how far from commonplace the following topic 
sentences are: 
One is sorry for Cromwell in his old days. — CaRLYLE 
What was I to do to pass the long-lived day ?—— Irvine 
What picturesqueness ! — ScoTrT 
I love Quaker ways and Quaker worship. — Lams 
What is man but a microcoat, or, rather, a complete suit of 
clothes with all its trimmings ?— SwirT 
The professor has been to see me. — HOLMES 
The island is where ?— LoweLL 
We charge him with having broken his coronation oath; and 
we are told that he kept his marriage vow. — MacauLay 
What is guilt? A stain upon the soul. — HawTHORNE 
How strange, indeed. — HawTHORNE 
It was the firing that did it. — KipLinc 


Often the tone of a whole paragraph is determined by the 
topic sentence. In an exact, literal sense not all of these 
sentences are topic sentences, but they are in effect, and give 
color to the paragraphs which they introduce. The topic sen- 
tence is often forcible because of what it suggests rather than 
because of what it actually states. 


EXERCISES 


1. Write a paragraph of at least one hundred and fifty 
words, using one of the topic sentences given above. 

2. Do the two following paragraphs contain the statement 
of a definite topic or a topic sentence? Revise one of them 
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in such a way as to include the topic sentence which you 
think the author had in mind. 


1. You have put a railroad bridge over the fall of Schaff- 
hausen. You have tunneled the cliffs of Lucerne by Tell’s 
chapel ; you have destroyed the Clarens shore of the Lake of 
Geneva; there is not a quiet valley in England that you have not 
filled with bellowing fire; there is no particle left of English 
land which you have not trampled coal ashes into, nor any for- 
eign city in which the spread of your presence is not marked 
among its fair old streets and happy gardens by a consuming 
white leprosy of new hotels and perfumers’ shops. — RUSKIN, 
** Sesame and Lilies ” 


2. It was a cloudy day and nearing dusk. Arno ran dark and 
shivering, the hills were mournful, and Florence, with its girdling 
stone towers, had that silent, tomblike look which unbroken 
shadow gives to a city seen from above. Santa Cruse, where her 
father lay, was dark amid that darkness, and slowly vanishing up 
the narrow street was the white load, like a cruel, deliberate Fate 
carrying away her father’s lifelong hope to bury it in an un- 
marked grave. Romola felt less that she was seeing this herself 
than that her father was conscious of it as he lay helpless under 
the imprisoning stones, where her hand could not reach his to 
tell him that he was not alone. — GrorGE ELiIoT, ‘“‘ Romola” 


3. Make an outline, consisting entirely of topic sentences, 
for a theme of about twelve hundred words. The following 
titles may prove suggestive. 


The Worst Storm I ever Knew. 

The Old Homestead. 

A Description of the House that I should like to live in. 
How I saved my First Dollars. 


4. Bring to class a good example of one of the three kinds 
of paragraphs described in section 81. If you cannot find 
such a paragraph in your reading, write it yourself, 
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84. Developing the Paragraph. Until we become more 
skilled in the art of composition, we need to make use of all 
the aids possible. We shall find it a help in our practice in 
paragraph-writing to follow out consistently some plan of 
development. By “developing the paragraph” we mean 
amplifying or elaborating the topic or topic sentence. There 
are no hard-and-fast methods of paragraph development, 
and we should rid ourselves of any feeling we may have that 
paragraphs may be compounded from cut-and-dried recipes. 
There are various means, however, which we may employ in 
our writing, and a brief study of them will be helpful. 

If we examine good modern literature, we shall find that 
the means employed, wholly or in part, in the writing of 
most paragraphs outside of narration are (1) illustration, 
(2) details and particulars, (3) comparison and contrast, 
(4) cause and effect, (5) definition and explanation, (6) repe- 
tition, (7) proof. The following are examples of paragraphs 
developed in these different ways : 


1. ILLUSTRATION 


‘a. When a person is suddenly thrust into any strange, new 
position of trial, he finds the place fits him as if he had been 
measured for it. He has committed a great crime, for instance, 
and is sent to the State Prison. The traditions, prescriptions, 
limitations, privileges, all the sharp conditions of his new life, 
stamp themselves upon his consciousness as the signet on soft 
wax ;——a single pressure is enough. Let me strengthen the 
image a little. Did you ever happen to see that most soft- 
spoken and velvet-handed steam engine at the Mint? The 
smooth piston slides backward and forward as a lady might 
slip her delicate finger in and out of a ring. The engine lays 
one of zs fingers calmly, but firmly, upon a bit of metal; it is 
a coin now, and will remember that touch, and tell a new race 
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about it, when the date upon it is crusted over with twenty 
centuries. So it is that a great, silent-moving misery puts a new 
stamp on us in an hour or a moment, —as sharp an impres- 
sion as if it had taken half a lifetime to engrave it. — HOLMEs, 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” 

b. Sovereigns die and sovereignties: how all dies, and is for 
a time only; is a “Time-phantasm, yet reckons itself real.” 
The Merovingian kings, slowly wending on their bullock carts 
through the streets of Paris, with their long hair flowing, have 
all wended slowly on, — into eternity. Charlemagne sleeps at 
Salzburg, with truncheon grounded; only Fable expecting that 
he will awaken. Charles the Hammer, Pepin Bow-legged, 
where is now their eye of menace, their voice of command ? 
Rollo and his shaggy Northmen cover not the Seine with ships ; 
but have sailed off on a longer voyage. The hair of the Towhead 
(Téte d’tétoupes) now needs no combing ; Iron-cutter (Zazlefer) 
cannot cut a cobweb; shrill Fredegonda, shrill Brunhilda have 
had out their hot life-scold, and lie silent, their hot life-frenzy 
cooled. Neither from that black Tower de Nesle descends now 
darkling the doomed gallant in his sack to the Seine waters ; 
plunging into Night: for Dame de Nesle now cares not for 
this world’s gallantry, heeds not this world’s scandal; Dame 
de Nesle is herself gone into Night. They are all gone; sunk, 
— down, down, with the tumult they made; and the rolling 
and trampling of ever new generations passes over them; and 
they hear it not any more forever. — CaRLYLE, “The French 
Revolution ” 

2, PARTICULARS 


The very sound of a lady’s library gave me a great curios- 
ity to see it; and as it was some time before the lady came to 
me, I had an opportunity of turning over a great many of her 
books, which were ranged together in a very beautiful order. 
At the end of the folios (which were finely bound and gilt) 
were great jars of china placed one above another in a very 
noble piece of architecture. The quartos were separated from 
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the octavos by a pile of smaller vessels, which rose in a delight- 
ful pyramid. The octavos were bounded by tea dishes of all 
shapes, colors, and sizes, which were so disposed on a wooden 
frame that they looked like one continued pillar indented with 
the finest strokes of sculpture.... In the midst of the room 
was a small Japan table with a quire of gilt paper upon it, and 
on the paper a silver snuffbox made in the shape of a little 
book. ... I was wonderfully pleased with such a mixed kind 
of furniture, as seemed very suitable both to the lady and to 
the scholar, and did not know at first whether I should fancy 
myself in a grotto or in a library. — Zhe Spectator 


3. COMPARISON AND CONTRAST 


The Seine is a river of light; the Thames is a river of twi- 
light. The Seine is gay; the Thames is somber. When dusk 
falls in Paris, the Seine is just a river in the evening; when 
dusk falls in London, the Thames becomes a wonderful mys- 
tery, an enchanted stream in a land of old romance. The 
Thames is, I think, vastly more beautiful; but, on the other 
hand, the Thames has no merry passenger steamers and no 
storied quays. The Seine has all the advantage when we come 
to the consideration of what can be done with a river’s banks 
in a great city. For the Seine has a mile of old book and curi- 
osity stalls, whereas the Thames has nothing. — E. V. Lucas, 
“A Wanderer in Paris” + 


4. CAUSE AND EFFECT 


Sometimes the courts feel bound to declare some statute or 
executive act done in pursuance of usage, contrary to the Con- 
stitution. What happens? In theory the judicial determination 
is conclusive and ought to check any further progress in the 
path which has been pronounced unconstitutional. But whether 
this result follows will in practice depend on the circumstances 


1 Used by permission of The Macmillan Company. 
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of the moment. If the case be not urgent, —if there is no 
strong popular impulse behind Congress or the President, no 
paramount need for the usage which had sprung up and is now 
disapproved, — the decision of the courts will be acquiesced in ; 
and whatever tendency toward change exists will seek some 
other channel where no Constitution obstacle bars its course. 
But if the needs of the time be pressing, courts and Constitu- 
tion may have to give way. Salus ret publicae lex suprema.— 
Bryce, ‘“* The American Commonwealth ” + 


5. DEFINITION AND EXPLANATION 


Perennials are plants which live on year after year. Shrubs 
and trees are of course perennial. So are many herbs, but in 
these only a portion generally survives. Most of our perennial 
herbs die down to the ground before winter; in many species 
all but certain separate portions underground die at the close 
of the year, but some parts of the stem containing buds are 
always kept alive to renew the growth for the next season. And 
a stock of nourishment to begin the new growth with is also pro- 
vided. Sometimes this stock is laid up in the roots, as, for in- 
stance, in the peony, the dahlia, and the sweet potato. Here. 
some thick roots, filled with food made by last year’s vegetation, 
nourish in spring the buds on the base of the stem, enabling 
them to send up stout, leafy stems and send down new roots, 
in some of which a new stock of food is laid up during summer 
for the next spring, while the exhausted old ones die off; and 
so on, from year to year. — Asa Gray, “ How Plants Grow ”’? 


6. REPETITION 


T have not allowed myself, sir, to look beyond the Union to 
see what might be hidden in the dark recess behind. I have 
not coolly weighed the chances of preserving liberty when the 
bonds that unite us together shall be broken asunder. I have 


1 Used by permission of The Macmillan Company. 
2 Used by permission of the American Book Company. 
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not accustomed myself to hang over the precipice of disunion, 
to see whether, with my short sight, I can fathom the depth of 
the abyss below; nor could I regard him as a safe counselor 
in the affairs of this government, whose thoughts should be 
mainly bent on considering, not how the Union may be best 
preserved, but how tolerable might be the condition of the peo- 
ple when it should be broken up and destroyed. — WEBSTER, 
“Reply to Hayne” 
7. PROOF 

Still, we do not think that the blame of Burns’s failure lies 
chiefly with the world. The world, it seems to us, treated him 
with more rather than with less kindness than it usually shows 
to such men. It has ever, we fear, shown but small favor to 
its Teachers: hunger and nakedness, perils and revilings, the 
prison, the cross, the poison-chalice have; in most times and 
countries, been the market price it has offered for Wisdom, the 
welcome with which it has greeted those who have come to 
enlighten and purify it. Homer and Socrates, and the Chris- 
tian Apostles, belong to old days; but the world’s Martyrology 
was not completed with these. Roger Bacon and Galileo lan- 
guish in priestly dungeons; Tasso pines in the cell of a mad- 
house; Camoéns dies begging on the streets of Lisbon. So 
neglected, so “‘ persecuted they the Prophets,” not in Judea 
only, but in all places where men have been. We reckon that 
every poet of Burns’s order is, or should be, a prophet and 
teacher to his age; that he has no right to expect great kind- 
ness from it, but rather is bound to do it great kindness ; that 
Burns, in particular, experienced fully the usual proportion of 
the world’s goodness; and that the blame of his failure, as we 
have said, lies not chiefly with the world. — CarLy Le, “ Essay 
on Burns ” 


The means to be employed in the development of our 
paragraphs will vary with the subject, our readers, and even 
our moods. Take, for example, the sentence, “It is better to 
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be sure than sorry.” With this as a topic sentence one might 
develop the thought by definition and explanation, by repeti- 
tion, by illustration, or by comparison and contrast, and his 
choice would largely depend upon chance. We cannot deter- 
mine by rules which methods to use, but we gain facility in 
writing by repeated use of the different methods described 
above. Let us, then, give our best effort to the continued 
practice of developing topic sentences by these various means. 


EXERCISES 


1. From one of these topic sentences develop paragraphs 
by two different methods, and be prepared to state which 
method is the more effective in this particular case. 


1. Save the pennies and the dollars will take care of them- 
selves. 

2. When I looked from my window early this morning, it 
was dark and misty. 

3. Some teamsters do not seem to realize that horses are 
ever tired. 

4, We have had three kinds of drawing this year: instru- 
mental, free-hand, and pattern. 

5. Ifa girl can make her own clothes, she can always appear 
well dressed. 

6. Last summer I went to the seashore as mother’s helper 
to three children. 

7. Dear Mother: I want to tell you about a new acquaint- 
ance that I have just made. 

8. Every precaution should be taken to keep flies out of the 
house. 


2. Develop by means of cause and effect one of the 
following : 


1. The wind always blows from the direction opposite to 
that in which a storm is moving. 
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2. He has neglected his opportunity to work his way through 
the academy. 

3. The new clerk at Wyman’s has not been late in opening 
the store a single morning since he came. 

4. The air in the lecture hall was close and stifling. 


3. Write a paragraph on one of these subjects, using proof 
as your means of amplification : 
1. His word cannot be depended upon. 
2. Martha Evans’s failure in her last term’s studies was due 
to no fault of hers. 
3. Miss is the best dressmaker in town. 
4. Fresh air is the best tonic for ill health. 


4. Use comparison and contrast in developing one of these 
topics; make your paragraph about one ‘hundred and fifty 
words in length. 

1. Business offers more opportunities for making money 
than the professions. 
2. The country boy who goes to the city is more likely to 


become rich than the city boy. 
8. ‘Success ” and “ failure”’ are relative terms. 


_ 5. Choose one of these topics and write two paragraphs, 
developing the first by means of definition and explanation, 
and the other by particulars. 
1. Napoleon was the greatest military genius of modern times. 
2. America was not discovered by Columbus. 
3. Vocational guidance is a new department of the common- 


school work. 
4, The private school is a minor factor in the educational 


régime of the United States [ov of our state]. 


6. Find in your class reading a paragraph that is devel- 
oped by illustration. Rewrite the passage, retaining the same 
topic sentence but using a different illustration. 
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85. Combining Methods. We should not fail to note that 
a single paragraph often combines several of the foregoing 
methods, — for example, definition, explanation, and illus- 
tration. In fact, illustration may always be employed to light 
up the dark places of a paragraph. The author of the follow- 
ing paragraph has made use of contrast, illustration, explana- 
tion, and cause and effect : 

The English people, too, are not a chattering race. He who 
has lived in Spain, in Italy, in France, realizes that one of 
the chief differences between those countries and the northern 
nations is that the people in the former live in the streets, the 
people of the latter live in their houses. Every barber’s shop, 
café, and street corner in Madrid or in Florence, and even to 
some extent in Paris, is a loafing place, a debating club, and a 
political and social meeting place. Men do not think; they talk! 
London may be gloomy, New York and Chicago deserted after 
sunset, but Madrid, Rome, and Paris are alive with swarm- 
ing, gesticulating, chattering thousands. The climate may have 
much to do with this, but for the moment I have nothing to 
say to that; the fact remains. The doers and the governors of - 
the world to-day are not spending their leisure chattering in 
the streets. One may laugh at their moroseness, their dullness, . 
their heaviness ; ... we have taken a grim grip upon much the 
most and the best of the world, and the sinewy Saxon hand 
shows only slight signs of relaxing. — Price Cotter, “ Eng- 
land and the English ”’ 

In undertaking to employ several different methods of am- 
plification in the same paragraph, we must exercise great care 
in the arrangement of our material ; otherwise we shall always 
be in danger of violating the rules of coherence. 

Be careful not to confuse definition and proof, illustration 
and consequence, but judge what each thing you say is doing 
for your topic, and group together the parts that do similar 
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work. Whatever is explanatory or illustrative naturally makes 
a stage by itself, and both of these ways of amplification are 
usually early stages. So also whatever proves and whatever 
consists of consequence or application form stages of their 
own, and ordinarily the late stages of the paragraph. 
86. The Importance of Connectives. Not only the parts of 
a paragraph, but the different paragraphs of a composition, are 
linked together in one sequence. Hence the first thought in 
constructing any paragraph after the opening one is to make 
a link of connection with what goes before. This connecting 
link comes at the very beginning, as an introduction to the 
topic sentence (where there is one), and takes the form of a 
summary or, more frequently, of a connecting word or phrase. 
These beginnings of four paragraphs from Macaulay show 
how they grow out of what has preceded. 

Though Bacon did not arm his philosophy with the weapons 
of logic, he adorned her profusely with all the richest decora- 
tions of rhetoric. (Amplified by particulars.) 

These, however, were freaks in which his ingenuity now and 
then wantoned, with scarcely any other object than to astonish 
and amuse. But it occasionally happened that, when he was 
engaged in grave and profound investigations, his wit obtained 
the mastery over all his other faculties, and led him into ab- 
surdities into which no dull man could possibly have fallen. 
(Amplified by instances.) 

The truth is that his mind was wonderfully quick in perceiv- 
ing analogies of all sorts. But, like several eminent men whom 
we could name, both living and dead, he sometimes appeared 
strangely deficient in the power of distinguishing rational from 
fanciful analogies. (Amplified by showing the consequences of 
such lack of discrimination.) 

Yet we cannot wish that Bacon’s wit had been less luxuriant. 
(Amplified by showing the usefulness of Bacon’s wit.) 
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Just as connecting links between paragraphs are a neces- 
sity in any composition, similar links between the sentences 
in a paragraph are, as we have already learned, often neces- 
sary to perfect coherence. This does not mean, however, 
that we are to strew our paragraphs with “‘but’s,” “and’s,” 
and ‘‘however’s.”’ Turn to the paragraph from Barrie, on 
the Manse and its surroundings (p. 193), and observe how 
closely connected the sentences of that paragraph are; and 
yet the writer has not used a single conjunction or conjunc- 
tive adverb. In the following there is no lack of coherence, 
but the conjunctives are missing : ; 

His [Carlyle’s] guiding genius is his moral sense, his percep- 
tion of the sole importance of truth and justice. . . . It is not 
so much that Carlyle cares for this or that dogma as that he 
likes genuineness (the source of all strength) in his companions. 
. .. Combined with this warfare on respectability, and indeed 
pointing all his satire, is the severity of his moral sentiment. . . . 
In proportion to the peals of laughter amid which he strips the 
plumes of a pretender and shows the lean hypocrisy to every 
advantage of ridicule, does he worship whatever enthusiasm,’ 
fortitude, love, or other sign of a good nature is in a man, — 
EMERSON 

We have in literature few specimens of magnificence. Plato 
is the purple ancient, and Bacon and Milton the moderns of 
the richest strain. Burke sometimes reaches to that exuberant 
fullness, though deficient in depth.— EMERSON 


On a wise choice of connectives both within and at the 
beginning of a paragraph will depend much of the ease and 
naturalness of the whole composition, — what is sometimes 
referred to as a smooth, flowing style. Let one of the final 
tests which you apply to each paragraph of your written work 
be the effectiveness of your connecting links. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Bring to class several paragraphs from “‘ Silas Marner,” 
“The Oregon Trail,” or ““ The House of the Seven Gables” 
in which the author’s connecting links are particularly good. 

2. Name the connecting words or phrases in the following : 


1. None the less it turned out that this contemptible gover- 
nor did Franklin a good turn in sending him to London, though 
the benefit came in a fashion not anticipated by either. For 
Franklin, not yet much wiser than the generality of mankind, 
had to go through his period of youthful folly, and it was good 
fortune for him that the worst portion of this period fell within 
the eighteen months which he passed in England. Had this 
part of his career been run in Philadelphia, its unsavory aroma 
might have kept him long in ill odor among his fellow towns- 
men, then little tolerant of profligacy. But the “errata” of a 
journeyman printer in London were quite beyond the ken of 
provincial gossips. He easily gained employment in his trade, 
at wages which left him a little surplus beyond his mainte- 
nance. This surplus, during most of the time, he and his com- 
rades squandered in the pleasures of the town. Yet in one 
matter his good sense showed itself, for he kept clear of 
drink ; indeed, his real nature asserted itself even at this time, 
to such a degree that we find him waging a temperance cru- 
sade in his printing house, and actually weaning some of his 
fellow compositors from their dearly loved “beer.” One of 
these, David Hall, afterward became his able partner in the 
printing business in Philadelphia.— Joun T. Morsg, Jr., 
“Benjamin Franklin” 

2. And now, the infant settlement having advanced in age 
and stature, it was thought high time it should receive an 
honest Christian name, and it was accordingly called ew 
Amsterdam. Vt is true, there were some advocates for the 
original Indian name, and many of the best writers of the 
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province did long continue to call it by the title of “ Man- 
hattoes,” but this was discountenanced by the authorities, as 
being heathenish and savage. Besides, it was considered an 
excellent and praiseworthy measure to name it after a great 
city of the world. — Irvine, “A History of New York” 


87. Balance in the Paragraph. Just as in sentence struc- 
ture, phrases and clauses that are paired together in thought 
should be balanced, so, on a broader scale, balance should 
obtain in the paragraph. Do not change the subject of re- 
mark needlessly from sentence to sentence. Do not change 
needlessly from active to passive voice. Make the type of 
structure alike in groups of sentences that form a series of 
parallel thoughts. For the most part, make matters of equal 
importance nearly alike in form, so that the reader will asso- 
ciate them together. 

The following paragraph is worthy of study as an illustration 
of the effectiveness of balance : 


Now let us pause to consider this wonderful state of affairs ; 
for the time will come when Englishmen will quote it as the 
stock example of the stolid stupidity of their ancestors in the 
nineteenth century. The most thoroughly commercial people, 
the greatest voluntary wanderers and colonists the world has 
ever seen, are precisely the middle classes of this country. If 
there be a people which has been busy making history on the 
great scale for the last three hundred years, and the most 
profoundly interesting history, history which, if it happened 
to be that of Greece or Rome, we should study with avidity, 
—it is the English. If there be a people which, during the 
same period, has developed a remarkable literature, it is our 
own. If there be a nation whose prosperity depends absolutely 
and wholly upon their mastery over the forces of Nature, upon 
their intelligent apprehension of, and obedience to, the laws of 
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the creation and distribution of wealth, and of the stable equi- 
librium of the forces of society, it is precisely this nation. And 
yet this is what these wonderful people tell their sons: ‘ At 
the cost of from one to two thousand pounds of our hard-earned 
money, we devote twelve of the most precious years of your 
lives to school. There you shall toil, or be supposed to toil ; 
but there you shall not learn one single thing of all those you 
will most want to know, directly you leave school and enter 
upon the practical business of life. You will in all probability 
go into business, but you shall not know where, or how, any 
article of commerce is produced, or the difference between an 
export or an import, or the meaning of the word ‘capital.’ 
You will very likely settle in a colony, but you shall not know 
whether Tasmania is part of New South Wales, or vice versa.” 
— Hux ey, “‘ A Liberal Education” 


88. Testing the Paragraph for Unity, Coherence, and 
Emphasis. From our earlier study of the requisites of a 
paragraph we have learned that we shall fall short in our 
writing if any of our paragraphs fail to conform to the prin- 
ciples of unity, coherence, and emphasis. In our zeal to 
develop our paragraphs interestingly according to the differ- 
ent methods, we must not neglect the fundamentals. Before 
we lay aside any of our written work as satisfactory, we should 
apply these tests to each paragraph : 

1. Has the paragraph a single main thought that can be 
expressed in one sentence ? 

2. a. Does each sentence contribute a part to the main 
thought (often as expressed in a topic sentence)? 

b. Does each sentence iead up naturally to the next? 

3. a. Where is the emphasis placed ? 

6. Is this where it should be ? 
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EXERCISES 


1. Write a paragraph on one of the following : 


. Look before you leap. 

Make hay while the sun shines. 

. Better late than never. ; 

. When the horse has been stolen, the fool shuts the stable. 
A bad weed grows fast. 

. Variety is the spice of life. 


On Pp wo dD 


2. Write a short theme suggested by one of these topics : 


1. When I am Fifty Years Old. 
2. The Boyhood of my Grandfather. 
3. The Grasshopper. 


3. Write a theme on one of the following subjects : 


1. The Violin (or some other musical instrument). 
a. Its origin. 
6. Its history. 
¢. Its cultural value. 

2. The Oral Reading of Prose. 

Get all the suggestions you can from books and persons, and 
cite passages which demand variety of expression, turning it 
may be from calm to storm, from a sigh to a shout, from laugh- 
ter to tears, from scorn to pathetic appeal. 

3. A Famous Victory. 

Answer the question raised in Southey’s satirical “ Battle 
of Blenheim.” 

4. A Good Book. 


PART IIs KINDS“OF “COMPOSITION 


CHARTER yAll 


LETTER WRITING 


89. Importance of Letter Writing. Even the humblest per- 
sons have some occasion to write letters, and everyone who 
leads a useful, active life will find letter writing an almost 
daily occurrence. There are many reasons why great care 
should be taken with the form and wording of every letter, 
however unimportant it may seem. Some of these reasons 
are the following : 

1. A slip in speech or a breach in manners may be quickly 
corrected when we are face to face with a person. But when 
we meet a person on paper and make a grammatical blunder, 
or err against convention, the error must stand; it may be 
apologized for, but it cannot be blotted out. 

Perhaps the only acquaintance that we have with a promi- 
nent business man is a slight one on paper. If the one letter 
or the two letters we have written him contain faults, he may 
always associate carelessness or ignorance with our name. 
And if we should have occasion later to seek a favor from 
him, he might be influenced by the remembrance of the 
faulty correspondence. 

2. Each letter costs us from two to five cents, and while 
this is a small item of expense, it may amount to several 
dollars in a year’s time. We should not put even a little 
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money into anything slipshod or inadequate. We cannot 
afford a two-cent postage stamp to send a message which 
may be misunderstood and cost us many postage stamps 
and possibly dollars to correct later. 

3. Waste of time is one of the evils of modern life. We 
squander our own time and that of others. We may consider 
it our own affair if we throw away several hours of every day, 
but we have no right to waste even a moment of another’s 
day. If, for a sufficient reason, we must claim the attention 
of a busy person by a letter requesting information or a favor 
of any kind, we should do so in the way that will cost him 
the least bother and time. 

For example, if you wish to get from some person the 
address of a house which publishes good sheet music for the 
violin, remember that there are hundreds of publishers of 
music, but that not every publisher deals in violin music. It 
is therefore necessary to specify in your letter what kind of 
music you want, and unless you are writing to a person on 
whom you have a legitimate claim, your request should take 
the form requiring the least troublesome answer. Compare 
the following, taking into consideration definiteness, courtesy, 
and regard for the person addressed. 

a. Will you be kind enough to let me know the name and 
address of a good music publisher ? 

é. Can you tell me the best publisher of sheet violin music 
suitable for a pupil who is a beginner ? 

c. I wish to learn the name and address of a good publisher 
of sheet violin music suitable for a beginner. Do you happen 
to have this information at hand? Please do not spend any 
time looking up the matter, but if you do not know of sucha 


publisher, perhaps you can suggest some person who will be 
able to give me the information. 
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Both a and 4 might considerably inconvenience the person 
addressed, for both requests seem to imply that the recipient 
is supposed to look up the matter if he does not already know 
about it. While c is the longest, it involves the least expendi- 
ture of time by the recipient. Such a letter, if a stamped, 
addressed reply envelope is inclosed, would be in correct taste 
to send even to a comparative stranger. 

In writing to strangers we should always assume that their 
time is valuable, and word our communications with that in 
mind. The following letter of Benjamin Franklin, Minister 
to France at the time of the American Revolution, to a high 
official of Great Britain, is a model of composition and tact. 
It is the letter of one busy man to another man of many 
and important affairs. 


To Sir GREY CooPER, BARONET, SECRETARY TO THE 
‘TREASURY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Passy, [France], November 7, 1780. 
Sir: 

I understand that Mr. Laurens, an American gentleman, for 
whom I have a great esteem, is a prisoner in the Tower, and 
that his health suffers by the closeness and rigor of his confine- 
ment. As I do not think that your affairs receive any advan- 
tage from the harshness of this proceeding, I take the freedom 
of requesting your kind interposition, to obtain for him such a 
degree of air and liberty on his parole or otherwise, as may be 
necessary for his health and comfort. The fortune of war, 
which is daily changing, may possibly put it in my power to do 

' the like good office for some friend of yours, which I shall 
perform with much pleasure, not only for the sake of humanity, 
but in respect to the ashes of our former friendship. 

- With great regard, I have the honor to be, etc. 
B, Franklin. 
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90. Unity, Coherence, and Emphasis. Even the familiar 
letter containing bits of personal gossip should be composed 
with reference to the three cardinal principles of all good 
writing. It is especially important to secure coherence and 
proper emphasis. Business letters are not so likely to show 
a lack of emphasis as the familiar letter. We ramble about 
in a familiar letter, touching upon many points, but if one 
point is of more importance than another, we must not leave 
it to the reader to guess what this is. And even in correspond- 
ence with our intimate friends it is well not to speak in one 
letter of too great a variety of things, but to write interestingly 
and clearly of a few. 

In the following letter of Lord Chesterfield to his young 
son, who was away at school, observe how carefully he keeps 
from wandering. The letter is a coherent unit. 

Saturday, [1741(?)]. 
Dear Boy: 

It is good breeding alone that can prepossess people in your 
favor at first sight; more time being necessary to discover 
greater talents. This good breeding, you know, does not con- 
sist in low bows and formal ceremony; but in an easy, civil, 
and respectful behavior. You will therefore take care to answer 
with complaisance, and not with a grave, sour look, as if you 
did it all unwillingly. I do not mean a silly, insipid smile, that 
fools have when they would be civil; but an air of sensible 
good humor. I hardly know anything so difficult to attain, or 
so necessary to possess, as perfect good breeding, which is 
equally inconsistent with a stiff formality, an impertinent for- 
wardness, and an awkward bashfulness. A little ceremony is 
often necessary ; a certain degree of firmness is absolutely so ; 
and an outward modesty is extremely becoming : the knowledge 
of the world, and your own observations, must, and alone can, 
tell you the proper quantities of each. Adieu. 
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The letter (somewhat abbreviated) which follows is full of 
personal matter, but the whole has coherence and emphasis, 
and each paragraph is unified and coherent. 


From ‘STom Brown aT OxrorpD” 


Saint Ambrose, Oxford, 
February, 184-. 
My dear Georgie: 

According to promise, I write to tell you how I get on up 
here, and what sort of.a place Oxford is. Of course, I don’t 
know much about it yet, having only been up some two weeks ; 
but you shall have my first impressions. 

Well, first and foremost, it’s an awfully idle place; at any 
rate for us freshmen. Fancy now. I am in twelve lectures a 
week of an hour each — Greek Testament, first book of Herod- 
otus, second Afneid, and first book of Euclid’! There’s a treat! 
Two hours a day; all over by twelve, or one at latest; and no 
extra work at all, in the shape of copies of verses, themes, or 
other exercises: ..’. 

We keep very gentlemanly hours. Chapel every morning at 
eight, and evening at seven. You must attend once a day, and 
twice on Sundays — at least, that’s the rule of our college — 
and be in gates by twelve o’clock at night. Besides which, if 
you ’re a decently steady fellow, you ought to dine in hall 
perhaps four days a week. Hall is at five o’clock. And now 
you have the sum total. All the rest of your time you may 
just do what you like with. ... 

. . . My rooms are pleasant enough, at the top of the 
kitchen staircase, 'and separated from all mankind by a great 
iron-clamped, outer door, my oak, which I sport when I go out 
or want to be quiet; sitting-room eighteen by twelve, bedroom 
twelve by eight, and a little cupboard for the scout. 

Ah, Georgie, the scout is an institution! Fancy me waited 
upon and valeted by a stout party in black, of quiet, gentle- 
manly manners, like the benevolent father in a comedy. He 
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takes the deepest interest in all my possessions and proceed- 
ings, and is evidently used to good society, to judge by the 
amount of crockery and glass, wines, liquors, and grocery, 
which he thinks indispensable for my due establishment. He 
has also been good enough to recommend me to many trades- 
men who are ready to supply these articles in any quantities ; 
each of whom has been here already a dozen times, cap in 
hand, and vowing that it is quite immaterial when I pay — 
which is very kind of them; but, with the highest respect for 
my friend Perkins (my scout) and his obliging friends, I shall 
make some inquiries before “letting in” with any of them. 
He waits on me in hall, where we go in full fig of cap and 
gown at five, and get very good dinners, and cheap enough. 
It is rather a fine old room with a good, arched, black-oak 
ceiling and high paneling, hung round with pictures of old 
swells, bishops and lords chiefly, who have endowed the college 
in some way.... 

I spent a day or two in the first week, before I got shaken 
down into my place here, in going round and seeing the other 
colleges, and finding out what great men had been at each 
(one got a taste for that sort of work from the Doctor, and I’d 
nothing else to do). Well, I never was more interested ; fancy 
ferreting out Wycliffe, the Black Prince, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Pym, Hampden, Laud, Ireton, Butler, and Addison in one 
afternoon. I walked about two inches taller in my trencher 
cap after it. Perhaps I may be going to make dear friends 
with some fellow who will change the history of England. 
Why should n’t I? There must have been freshmen once who 
were chums of Wycliffe of Queen’s, or Raleigh of Oriel. I 
mooned up and down the High-street, staring at all the young 
faces in caps, and wondering which of them would turn out 
great generals, or statesmen, or poets... . 

Ever yours affectionately, 
TB: 


\ 
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91. The Element of Interest in Friendly Letters. All the 
skill in the use of words and sentences of which we are 
capable should go into the letters to our friends. We should 
attempt to show as much of our “ good side”’ on paper as we 
do when face to face with our friends. Our human interest 
should be reflected in every friendly letter that comes from 
our pen. In earlier chapters we have learned how to make 
our language forceful, picturesque, suggestive, as the occasion 
demands. All of this art is needed in letter writing. We are 
not worthy of our friends if we do less than our best for them. 
When a friend opens the letter we have written him, he should 
feel that he is to get a glimpse into our real life. The art of 
writing good, homely letters is more difficult than that of 
composing formal essays, but it is a more useful human art 
which we should all strive to master. 

The following extract from a letter of Mrs. Hawthorne is 
full of real life. She wrote about what interested her most at 
that time. If we never wander away from the things in which 
we are sincerely interested, we need never be flat or dull. 


Mrs. HAWTHORNE TO HER MOTHER 


December 27, 1843. 


... We had a most enchanting time during Mary the cook’s 
holiday sojourn in Boston. We remained in our bower un- 
disturbed by mortal creature. Mr. Hawthorne took the new 
phasis of housekeeper, and, with that marvelous power of 
adaptation to circumstances that he possesses, made everything 
go easily and well. He rose betimes in the mornings, and kin- 
dled fires in the kitchen and breakfast room, and by the time 
I came down, the teakettle boiled, and potatoes were baked 
and rice cooked, and my lord sat with a book, superintending. 
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Just imagine that superb head peeping at the rice or examin- 
ing the potatoes with the air and port of a monarch! And that 
angelico riso on his face, lifting him clean out of culinary scenes 
into the arc of the gods. It was a magnificent comedy to 
watch him, so ready and willing to do these things to save 
me an effort, and at the same time so superior to it all, and 
heroical in aspect, —so unconsonant to what was about him. 
I have a new sense of his universal power from this novel 
phasis of his life. It seems as if there were no side of action 
to which he is not equal — at home among the stars, and, for 
my sake, patient and effective over a cooking-stove. . . .— 
Jutian HawtTuHorneE, “ Nathaniel Hawthorne and his Wife ” 


92. Using an Outline. There are times when the whole 
future of a business firm or an individual depends upon one 
letter. A letter must be written in such a way as to conciliate 
or to please; it must be politic, tactful, businesslike. The 
writer must not say too much, and yet certain things must be 
stated. What to emphasize, what to pass over lightly, and 
what to omit altogether are questions that demand not only 
a clear, keen brain but a mastery of the art of letter writing. 
Perhaps a firm is facing almost certain failure, when an in- 
sistent letter is received from its largest creditor demanding 
an immediate settlement of an account long overdue. The 
answer to this letter will probably determine whether the 
firm will be forced into bankruptcy or be given another op- 
portunity to get to its feet. Every sentence in such a letter 
must be painstakingly planned, and only by means of an 
outline, either carried in the mind or written on paper, can 
the most effective letter be composed. 

Perhaps in no kind of composition is a plan or outline more 
essential than in business correspondence. Therefore every 
young person who has his face set toward a business career 
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should give much practice to the composing of letters based 
on carefully prepared outlines. 

93. Form of the Letter. As we already know, letters differ 
from the other forms of composition in certain details of form. 
We soon get to insert the heading, the salutation, and the end- 
ing of a letter without much thought. Custom has decreed, 
however, that these details should conform to certain rules, 
and no careful person will disregard them. Although the 
pupil is already familiar with these, they are summarized 
below for convenience. 


BUSINESS LETTERS 


These points should be remembered with respect to the 
beginning and the ending of the formal business letter : 

1. The writer’s address and the date (the heading) should 
be placed near the upper right corner of the paper. 

2. The writer’s address may be written in one line if it is 
sufficiently brief to look well on the page; but this is usually 
not possible, for the street and number must always be in- 
cluded if the writer lives ina city. 

The date should be written on a separate line. It is usu- 
ally begun a little farther to the right than the first word of 
the line above it. 

3. The recipient’s address is placed at the left, just above 
the salutation, and occupies two or three lines, as may be 


necessary. 
4. In the address of the writer or the recipient these ab- 
breviations may be‘used = “ St.,” ““Ave.,” “ Mr,,”” Messrs,,” 


‘““Esq.,” “‘Co.,” and the names of states and months. 
5. For the punctuation of the heading, see the footnote 


on page 224. 
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6. The wording of the salutation depends upon the person 
or persons addressed. 

a. A man is generally addressed as “ Dear Sir,” a simpler 
and more satisfactory. form than ‘‘My dear Sir,” which, 
however, is in good use. In certain formal letters “ Sir”’ 
is correct. ‘ 

6. A company, a committee, or a firm is addressed as 
‘“*Gentlemen,” ‘Sirs,’ or “Dear Sirs.” All forms are 
equally good. 

c. A woman, whether married or single, is addressed either 
as “‘ Madam” or ‘‘ Dear Madam,” the latter being slightly less 
formal. For a company, a committee, or a firm of women the 
approved salutations are ‘‘ Mesdames,”’ ‘‘ Dear Mesdames,”’ 
‘““Madams,” “‘ Dear Madams.”’ 


Note. “ Madam” is the English form of the French /adame, and 
‘** Mesdames”’ is the French plural of AZadame. Business companies and 
corporations of women are of comparatively recent origin, and usage has _ 
not yet determined the most acceptable forms. The use of “ Ladies” 
does not appear to have the sanction of careful writers. 


d. The salutation ‘‘ My dear Miss Brown,” ‘“‘ My dear Mr. 
Smith,” etc. is sometimes used in strictly business correspond- 
ence. In general, however, it is reserved for addressing a 
formal communication to a person whom the writer knows per- 
sonally, or by reputation, or through business dealings. 

7. The usual punctuation mark of the business salutation 
is the colon. 

8. The closing of the business letter should always be terse 
and pertinent. 

a. The most acceptable forms for a purely business letter 
are “ Yours truly,” “Very truly yours,” “ Yours very truly,” 
‘Respectfully yours.” 
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b. The clauses ‘‘ We beg to remain,” ‘‘ We remain,” etc. 
are of little value and had better be omitted. Such expres- 
sions were in good use in the time of our grandfathers (see 
Franklin’s letter on page 215). 

c. The concluding phrase should begin on a separate line. 
The first word is capitalized and as a rule begins a little 
more than half way across the paper. The phrase is fol- 
lowed by a comma. 

d. The signature should be placed a little to the right of 
the first word of the concluding phrase. It should be written 
so plainly that no one could misread it. 

e. Ifa person other than the sender of the letter signs it, his 
initials should be placed under the name of the sender. 

J. Most business houses require that the letter show who 
dictated it and who wrote it. The initials of these two persons 
are often placed in the lower or the upper left corner. For 
example; ~CyA.: De / W..Hi. Pe-means' that :C, A. :Dexter 
dictated the letter to W. H. Park. 

g. When the letter contains an inclosure of any kind, 
“tT incl.” etc. often is inserted in the lower left corner. 
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In friendly and informal correspondence these points 
about the beginning and the ending of the letter should be 
remembered. 

1. The address of the writer should usually appear in the 
letter. Even in short notes to one’s intimate friends it is 
customary to give at least the street and number. 

2. Sometimes the address of the writer and the date appear 
at the beginning of the letter just as in business correspond- 
ence. This style is always correct and in good taste. When 
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these insertions come at the end of the friendly letter, the 
correct position is at the left. 

3. In friendly and social letters persons of good taste use 
fewer abbreviations than in business letters. The words 
‘Street’? and “‘ Avenue’ are usually written out in full, as 
well as the name of the month. 

4. The salutation varies in form with the degree of intimacy 
between the writer and the recipient. These are in good use: 
‘““Dear Mary,” “Dear Mother,” ‘Dear Miss Wilkinson ” 
or ‘‘My dear Miss Jones” (the latter being somewhat more 
formal), ““ Dear Uncle John” (not ‘‘ Dear Uncle’). 

5. The punctuation mark of the friendly salutation may be 
either the colon or the comma; the latter is most used. 

6. The ending is even more varied than the salutation. 
Such forms as the following are common and correct: “ Sin- 
cerely yours,” ‘‘ Yours sincerely,” ‘‘ Affectionately yours,” 
“Most cordially yours,”’ “* With much love.’”” When in doubt 
as to the most appropriate expression, one may safely use 
either of the first two forms. 

7. Only the first word of the complimentary close begins 
with a capital. 

94. Specimens of Correct Forms. The following letters 
show forms that are in good use.! 

1 In the punctuation of letter forms the authors have been somewhat 
conservative for two reasons: first, the complete punctuation which they 
employ is the most common and is in good use; second, there is still con- 
siderable diversity of opinion as to where to omit marks of punctuation at 
the end of lines. At the same time there is a growing tendency to feel, as 


the printer does, that such marks are unnecessary, and teachers who prefer 
may use the following model: 


10 May Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
April 4, 1915 
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Business LETTERS 


I 
23 Mason St., 
Boston, Mass., 


February 4, 1914. 
Mr. E. A. Coolidge, 


20 State St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

I have your letter inclosing contracts for wiring No. 23 
Summer St., No. 34 Ellery St., and the Otis Block as stated. 
These papers I have signed and return herewith with my 
check No. 457, dated Feb. 4, 1914. 

I trust that you will have a successful season and that the 
interests of all concerned will be well looked after. 

Yours very truly, 
H. P. Evans. 


II 
Talbot High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
Sept. 5, 1914. 
Manager of the Basket-ball Team, 
High School, 
Zanesville, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 
We should like very much to play your basket-ball team. 
I inclose herewith a list of the engagements of our team 
for the season of 1914-1915. You will notice that there are 
two open dates — January 23 and February 20. Do you care 
to consider meeting us on either of these dates — the game to 
be played in our gymnasium ? 
Very truly yours, 
Harold S. Smith, 
Manager of Basket-ball Team. 
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III 


NAVY LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES 


SOUTHERN BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 


January 11, 1913. 
John J. Farnsworth, Esq., 
Stockbridge, Mass. 
My dear Sir: 

I invite your attention to the inclosed petition which will be 
presented in the United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives and which asks for legislation of the utmost im- 
portance regarding the personnel of the navy, and for a 
Council of National Defense to decide on a continuing and 
consistent program of naval construction. 

This petition will be signed by a number of representative 
men from various parts of the country, as well as by the 
Navy League directors, and if you are willing to add your 
name to the list already secured, it will be highly appreciated. 

Very respectfully, 
Robert M. Thompson, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 


IV 
12 Worthington St., 
Boston, Mass., 
Feb. 21, 1914. 
My dear Mr. Long: 

As the senior boys of our school are much interested in de- 
bating, they want me to ask you whether there is a chance of 
having a debate with the boys of your school. We should like 
to have you send a team of three boys to us as soon as pos- 
sible to arrange the details. If your boys prefer to choose the 
question, we shall be pleased to choose the side, or vice versa, 
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as you may wish. We should prefer that the debate be held 
some afternoon between three and five, and that no one be 
admitted, generally speaking, except members of the two 
schools concerned. 
Very truly yours, 
William J. Robinson. 
Mr. Charles W. Long, 
Fine Arts High School, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Bethel, Vermont, 
May 16, 1914. 
The National Tuberculosis Association, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Gentlemen : 

I understand that you have prepared for free distribution 
among school children a pamphlet on the evils of spitting. If 
you have any such literature, will you kindly send me specimen 
copies ? 

I inclose four cents for postage. 

Very truly yours, 
Elmer F. Spencer. 


VI 
16 Essex St., 
Dover, N. H., 
Dec: 23, 1913: 
Messrs. Glenn, Smith, and Co., 
29 Fall St., Lowell, Mass. 
Dear Sirs: 

Early next year we plan to put hardwood floors in six rooms 
of our dwelling house as follows: parlor 15 x 20, living room 
15 X 164, dining room 12 x 14, two halls and stairway about 
306 square feet, and bathroom 6 x 12. We are asking several 
companies for their estimate of the cost of lumber for these 
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floors, and hope that you also will quote prices. For the bath- 
room, halls, and stairways, we might consider a cheaper grade 
of wood, but for the other floors we wish the best grade of oak. 
We shall employ a local carpenter who is an expert workman. 
We shall hope to hear from you before the first of January. 
Very truly yours, 
Ray O. Webster. 


VII 


R. H. ESTES & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
Sept. 10, 1914. 
Mrs. M. A. Clinton, 
Centerville, Il. 
Dear Madam : 

We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of your remittance 
of $2.40, which we have credited to your account. In your 
mail order you asked us to forward 12 yards of ribbon, but as 
there are only ro yards in a piece, we have sent you one whole 
piece and 2 yards from another. The total charge for ribbon 
sent is $2.90, for which we have received your check of $2.40, 
leaving a balance of 5o¢. 

We trust that this explanation will be satisfactory. 

Yours truly, 
Incl. R. H. Estes & Company. 
CHA/LST 
Vill 
Hopkinton, Mass., 


June 15, 1914. 
The Rev. S. E. Adams, 


Webster, Mass. 
My dear Mr. Adams: 

Until two years ago I lived in Webster and was an attend- 
ant of the church of which you are now pastor. I am about 
to look for a position in the office of one of the woolen mills 
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in Webster, and find that it is necessary to have a reference 
from some clergyman in the town. Unfortunately your prede- 
cessor, who knew me well, is traveling in Europe and cannot 
easily be reached. I wonder if you will be kind enough to 
make inquiries concerning my character and on the strength 
of these to write a recommendation for me. By doing this 
you will be rendering me a great service. 
Respectfully yours, 
Adoniram A. Jones. 


Ix 
43. Center St, 
Newton, Mass., 
June 30, 1914. 

Miss Mary S. Edmands, 

Carter, Waldo, & Co., 

Boston, Mass. 

Dear Madam : 

I wish to be considered an applicant for a position as ste- 
nographer with Carter, Waldo, & Co. 

I have just been graduated from the Newton High School, 
where I took the commercial course. I have had a year’s 
training in stenography and typewriting, but have had no 
practical experience. I believe, however, that I have more 
than the average speed for a beginner and I have been es- 
pecially commended by my teachers for accuracy. Upon your 
request my shorthand teacher would show you my test papers. 

I am eighteen years old, and take genuine pleasure in my 
shorthand work. I should be willing to do general office work 
if in this way I could be in line for a stenographer’s position 
when there was a vacancy. 

For recommendations I refer by permission to Mr. Edwin 
Marshall, principal of the Newton High School, and Miss Mary 
Doten, my teacher of shorthand in the same school. 

Very truly yours, 
Eleanor J. Kettell. 
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FRIENDLY LETTERS 
x 


Dear Dr. and Mrs. Green: 

Father and mother are asking a few of our friends to meet 
Sidney and his bride at our home on the evening of Saturday, 
June fourteenth. We hope that you both can come and join in 
our happiness. May we expect you ? 

Cordially yours, 
107 Greenbriar Street, Margaret Eleanor Balcom. 

Englewood, 

June first. 


XI 
My dear Margaret : 

The Doctor and I shall be most happy to meet Sidney and 
his bride at your home on Saturday evening, June fourteenth. 
It is very good of you to give us the opportunity to share in 
your happiness. 

Cordially yours, 
3 Forest Terrace, Emma Folsom Green. 

June second. 


XII 
Elmwood, Illinois, 
January 18, 1914. 
Dear Esther, 

We had an opportunity to express to Charles our appreci- 
ation of your most acceptable Christmas gift. I had certainly 
expected that long before now I could thank you personally. 
The fates have decreed otherwise, and the little call round the 
corner has had to be postponed constantly. The apron was 
a decided novelty, and as you can appreciate, will be ex- 
tremely useful. 

Then I cannot begin to tell you how grateful we are to you 
for the generous supply of preserves you so thoughtfully sent 
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us. I can be positive in my statement that we shall enjoy them, 
as I have remembrance of another supply given us two years 
ago, which proved a perfect ‘‘ treasure house.”’ 

Is n’t it too bad that you are all so confined? We shall be 
as glad as you when the quarantine is over. 

All good wishes to you for a speedy recovery from whooping 
cough, and much love and gratitude for your thoughtfulness. 

Affectionately, 


Caroline. 
exoleleli 
Dear Mrs. Adams, 


To-day I heard for the first time of the great loss in your 
family. I believe that no one-can lessen such grief for those 
who must bear it; but I know that with words of sympathy 
from friends the grief can be better borne. Please let me say 
how deeply sorry I am for you all. 

Very sincerely, 
3 Riverside Drive, Emma Dyer. 

Chicago, March third. 


EXERCISES 


1. Write a letter, asking one of the following favors: 


1. An introduction to Mr. 
secure employment. 

2. The names of the best books on garden farming. 

3. Advice as to which occupation would be better to take 
up after graduation — bookkeeping or salesmanship. 

4. The name of a good summer camp where swimming and 
horseback riding are taught. 


, with whom you wish to 


2. Write the kind of answer to Franklin’s letter (p. 215) 
which Franklin’s position and polite request demand. 

3. A woolen manufacturer once advertised for a young 
man to begin as office assistant and learn the business. In 
the advertisement the manufacturer asked each applicant, in 
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addition to stating his qualifications, to write five hundred words 
on ‘‘ The Value of Good Manners in Business.” Apply for 
the position and write the five hundred words requested. 

4. State briefly in one paragraph- what were probably the 
reasons for the unusual request of the woolen manufacturer. 

5. One of your classmates was absent from the last recita- 
tion in history (or physics, or Latin). Write to this classmate, 
giving an outline of the points covered in the recitation, with 
a brief statement of the work assigned for the next recitation. 

6. The following letter was written by a mimeographing 
bureau to a prospective patron. Point out its faults. 


September 5, 1913. 
Mr. O. S. Emerson, 
16 Hawley St., 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: 

Your favor of the r1th inst. at hand. Inclosed please find 
our price list which covers ordinary work, but which does not 
cover special work, which we quote specially upon. 

Trusting that this will answer your inquiries, but should 
you desire any other information regarding work, we would 
be pleased to have our representative call upon you. 

Respectfully, 
Dict. GLSE The Misses Elkins and Forbes. 
rE inck 


7. Explain the slight difference in effect given by the 
opening and the closing of letters I and III. 

8. Answer letter IT. 

9. Answer letter ITI. 

10. Mr. Robinson (see letter IV) presents the matter of a 
debate to the senior class, which chooses a team of three. 
This team of three chooses a chairman. Assume that you 
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are this chairman and have been asked to answer Mr. Long’s 
letter. In your letter state that Mr. Robinson has asked you 
to write for him. 

11. Write the kind of letter a lady should send in answer 
to the business communication of Messrs. R. H. Estes & 
Company (see letter VII). 

12. As a secretary of your English teacher write the fol- 
lowing letters for him to sign: 


1. In an article by Miss Mary R. Boswell of the Maxfield, 
Mississippi, High School, in the Auglish Teachers’ Magazine 
for January, 1914, appeared this sentence: ‘t There are two 
or three books of letters selected from different authors and 
periods which show what valuable documents in history and 
personality letters may be.’’ Ask Miss Boswell for the names 
of the books and the publishers. 

2. Send to Dr. Leonard P. Ayres, the director of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East Twenty-second Street, 
New York City, for a catalogue of the publications of the 
Department of Education. 

3. Write to the Department of Agriculture at Washington 
and ask for pamphlets and information about corn clubs for 
boys and tomato clubs for girls. 

4, Your school wishes to purchase for its library “The 
Autobiography of Sir Henry M. Stanley,” which is edited by 
Dorothy Stanley and published by the Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Write to the publishers for information as to price, style 
of binding, etc. 


13. Prepare an outline of an important letter which your 
father is to write to the Board of Health of your town, stat- 
ing the need of regulations about the collection and disposal 
of garbage. 

14. You and your mother wish to engage board at the 
Spring Villa House, Sunapee, New Hampshire. Write to 
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the proprietor of the hotel, asking for rates. Be sure to be 
definite as to what you require. 
15. Write a reply to this letter: 


68 Otis St., Rome, Ga., 
March 5, 19—. 
Mesdames Wheeler and Brown, 
The Globe Building, 
Rome, Ga. 
Dear Mesdames : 

In the last lot of postal cards which you addressed for us, 
your clerks were very careless. We sent the cards out in 
batches every few days, and out of each batch a number of 
cards have’ been returned to us by the post office either only 
partially directed or left entirely blank. 

We have destroyed these returned cards until to-day, when 
we have received the inclosed forty-six back in one lot. We 
have thought that your clerks should be informed of their 
carelessness, and as these cards have cost us money you may 
send us stamps for these forty-six at two cents each. We 
estimate that this is about one-fifth of the loss that we have 
incurred through the carelessness of your office. 

We shall have to send our work elsewhere if we cannot get 
better service than this. 

Very truly yours, 
J. H. Brown & Sons. 


16. Write an acknowledgment of Lord Chesterfield’s let- 
ter (p. 216), explaining some of the difficulties that you have 
had in living up to this standard. 

17. In Tom Brown’s letter (p. 217) you will find a number 
of expressions which are not in common use to-day. Make a 
list of them, and look up the meaning of each in the best 
dictionary available. 
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18. What part of Tom Brown’s letter do you consider the 
most important ; that is, what has he emphasized ? 

19. Write a letter to a boy or a girl in England, giving an 
account of your school life in the same chatty style that 
Tom Brown used. 

20. Write a letter to a friend whom you would like to 
induce (a) to join a club which you enjoy or (4) to be pres- 
ent at an occasion to which you are looking forward with 
pleasure. 

21. The following paragraphs form the body of a letter 
written by Benedict Arnold to General Washington. Arnold 
had just betrayed his country and escaped to the British. 
Write a possible reply to this letter, based upon your knowl- 
edge of Washington’s character. Look closely to the opening 
and closing of your letter. 


The heart which is conscious of its own rectitude cannot 
attempt to palliate a step which the world may censure as 
wrong; I have ever acted from a principle of love to my 
country, since the commencement of the present unhappy 
contest between Great Britain and the colonies; the same 
principle of love to my country actuates my present conduct, 
however it may appear inconsistent to the world, who seldom 
judge right of any man’s actions. 

I ask no favor for myself. I have too often experienced the 
ingratitude of my country to attempt it; but, from the known 
humanity of your Excellency, I am induced to ask your pro- 
tection for Mrs. Arnold from every insult and injury that a 
mistaken vengeance of my country may expose her to. It 
ought to fall only on me; she is as good and as innocent as 
an angel, and is incapable of doing wrong. I beg she may be 
permitted to return to her friends in Philadelphia, or to come 
to me as she may choose; from your Excellency I have no 
fears on her account, but she may suffer from the mistaken 
fury of the country.”— Irvine, “ Life of Washington” 
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22. Write an imaginary letter from General Washington 
to Mrs. Arnold, using the suggestions in the following quo- 
tation from Irving’s “ Life of Washington.” 


In the meantime, Mrs. Arnold remained in her room in a 
state bordering on frenzy. Arnold might well confide in the 
humanity and delicacy of Washington in respect to her. He 
regarded her with the sincerest commiseration, acquitting her 
of-all previous knowledge of her husband’s guilt. On remitting 
to her, by one of his aids-de-camp, the letter of her husband, 
written from on board of the Vu/ture, he informed her that he 
had done all that depended upon himself to have him arrested, 
but not having succeeded, he experienced a pleasure in assuring 
her of his safety. 

During the brief time she remained at the Robinson House, 
she was treated with the utmost deference and delicacy, but 
soon set off, under a passport of Washington, for her father’s 
house in Philadelphia. 


23. a. You have planned an informal surprise party for 
your father and mother on the anniversary evening of their 
wedding. Write a note of invitation for this evening to 
Mrs. H. A. Evans. 

6, Write an answer of acceptance for Mrs. Evans. 

c. Write an answer of regret for Mrs. Evans. 

24. a. Your cousin has recently moved into your town to 
live. You are giving an informal dinner for him (or her) at 
your home on the evening of September 14. Write to your 
classmate, John Simpson, asking him to be one of the party. 

6, Write a cordial note of acceptance. 

c. Write a note of regret, expressing your interest in the new- 
comer and a wish to meet him at the earliest convenient time. 

25. One of your classmates or acquaintances has been ill 
for some time. Write a bright, chatty letter to him (or her) 
which will both cheer and entertain. 
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26. Your brother, who is a recently graduated civil engi- 
neer, has just been sent up into British Columbia. Write 
him the kind of letter that will give him a glimpse of the 
home doings, and will show your interest in his new work. 

27. Write to a friend about an imaginary or a real call 
upon some person of interest to you. Study the following 
account by Hawthorne, and make yours as vivid : 

We went last evening, at eight o’clock, to see the Brownings ; 
and after some search and inquiry, we found the Casa Guidi, 
which is a palace in a street not very far from our own... 
He came into the anteroom to greet us, as did his little boy 
Robert, whom they call Pennini for fondness. The latter cog- 
nomen is a diminutive of Apennino, which was bestowed upon 
him at his first advent into the world because he was so very 
small, there being a statue in Florence of colossal size called 
Apennino. I never saw such a boy as this before; so slender, 
fragile, and spiritlike,—not as if he were actually in ill health, 
but as if he had little or nothing to do with human flesh and 
blood. ... Mrs. Browning met us at the door of the drawing- 
room, and greeted us most kindly,—a pale, small person, 
scarcely embodied at all; at any rate only substantial enough 
to put forth her slender fingers to be grasped, and to speak 
with a shrill, yet sweet tenuity of voice. ... It is wonderful to 
see how small she is, how pale her cheek, how bright and dark 
her eyes. There is not such another figure in the world; and 
her black ringlets cluster down into her neck, and make her 
face look the whiter by their sable confusion. I could not 
form any judgment about her age; it may range anywhere 
within the limits of human life or elfin life. 

28. a. Study the following letter to discover its faults and 
its good points. Be prepared to discuss these in class. 

6. Profiting by your study of this letter, write to a friend, 
describing some phase of your present life which is likely to 
be of interest. 
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Military Academy, West Point, N. Y., 
September 22, 1839. 
Dear Coz: 

I was just thinking that you would be right glad to hear 
from one of your relations who is so far away as I am. So I 
have put away my algebra and French, and am going to tell 
you a long story about this prettiest of places, West Point. So 
far as it regards natural attractions it is decidedly the most 
beautiful place that I have ever seen. Here are hills and dales, 
rocks and river; all pleasant to look upon. From the window 
near I can see the Hudson,—that far-famed, that beautiful 
river, with its bosom studded with hundreds of snowy sails. 

Again, I look another way, I can see Fort Putt, now frown- 
ing far above, a stern monument of a sterner age, which seems 
placed there on purpose to tell us of the glorious deeds of our 
fathers, and to bid us to remember their sufferings — to follow 
their example. 

In short, this is the best of places, —the place of all places 
for an institution like this. I have not told you /a// its attrac- 
tions. Here is the house Washington used to live in — there 
Kosciusko used to walk and think of Azs country and of 
ours. Over the river we are shown the dwelling house of 
Arnold. ... You might search the wide world over and then 
not find a better. Now all this sounds nice, very nice; what 
a happy fellow you are, but I am not one to show false colors, 
or the brightest side of the picture, so I will tell you about 
some of the drawbacks. First, I slept for two months upon 
one single pair of blankets. Now this sounds romantic, and 
you may think it very easy; but I tell you what, Coz, it is 
tremendous hard... . 

Our pay is nominally about twenty-eight dollars a month, 
but we never see one cent of it. If we wish anything, from a 
shoe string to a coat, we must go to the commandant of the 
post and get an order for it, or we cannot have it. We have 
tremendous long and hard lessons to get, in both French and 
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algebra. I study hard and hope to get along so as to pass the 
examination in January. This examination is a hard one, they 
say; but I am not frightened yet. . .. On the whole I like the 
place very much — so much that I would not go away on any 
account. The fact is, if a man graduates here, he is safe for 
life, let him go where he will. There is much to dislike, but 
more to like. I mean to study hard and stay if it be possible ; 
if I cannot, very well, the world is wide. I have now been here 
about four months, and have not seen a single familiar face or 
spoken to a single lady.... If I were to come home now with 
my uniform on, the way you would laugh at my appearance 
would be curious. My pants set as tight to my skin as the bark 
to tree, and if I do not walk military, — that is, if I bend over 
quickly or run, — they are apt to crack with a report as loud 
as a pistol. My coat must always be buttoned up tight to the 
chin. It is made of sheep’s gray cloth, all covered with big 
round buttons. It makes one look very singular. If you were 
to see me at a distance, the first question you would ask would 
be, “Is that a fish or an animal?” You must give my very 
best love and respects to all my friends, particularly your 
brothers, uncles Ross and Samuel Simpson. You must also 
write me a long letter in reply to this, and tell me about every- 
thing and everybody, including yourself. If you happen to see 
any of my folks, just-tell them that I am happy, alive and well. 
I am truly your cousin and obedient servant, 
U. H.’ Grant. 


29. Write to a friend, urging him to take up some sport 
or exercise that you enjoy, — tennis, swimming, horseback 
riding, etc. 

30. Write to your cousin an interesting description of a 
new family that has recently moved into your street or into 
your neighborhood. 


1 Grant’s name was originally Ulysses Hiram, and was changed to 
Ulysses Simpson. 
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31. Write to your father, explaining why you wish him to 
approve your plan to take up some kind of summer work. 

32. Assume that you live in the country and have received 
a letter from a city friend, sympathizing with you in your iso- 
lated life. In replying to this letter describe some of the 
advantages of country life as you have experienced them 
during the last week or month. 


95. Formal Notes. Formal notes are always written in 
the third person, and present few variations. The following 
forms are correct : 


1. Mr. and Mrs. William Walker request the pleasure of 
Mr. Henry Green’s company at dinner on Thursday evening, 
May the third, at seven o’clock. 

1o17 Avon Street, 

April twenty-seventh. 


2. Mr. Green accepts with"pleasure Mr. and Mrs. William 
Walker’s kind invitation to dinner on Thursday evening, May 
the third, at seven o’clock. : 

5 Williams Street, 

April twenty-eighth. 


3. Mr. Green regrets that he cannot accept Mr. and Mrs. 
William Walker’s kind invitation to dinner on Thursday evening, 
May the third. 

5 Williams Street, 

April twenty-eighth. 


4, The Class of Nineteen Hundred and Fourteen 
Walter Davis Bristol High School 
requests the honor of your presence at the 
Commencement Exercises 
Saturday, June the twentieth 
at two o’clock 
in the School Hall 
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5. Mr. William H. Brown accepts with pleasure the kind invi- 
tation of the Class of Nineteen Hundred and Fourteen, Walter 
Davis High School, to attend the Commencement Exercises, 
Saturday, June the twentieth, at two o’clock, in the School Hall. 


The one thing which must always be remembered in 
sending out or replying to formal notes is the statement of 
time and place. Many embarrassing situations can be avoided 
if a strict attention to these details is always given. 


EXERCISES 


1. Compose a formal invitation to the graduating exercises 
of your school. 

2. Answer this invitation in the form of (2) an acceptance 
and (0) a regret. 

3. Your mother is to give a formal dinner in honor of a 
distinguished author. Write the invitation. 

4, Write an acceptance and a declination of this invitation. 

5. Write a formal note of invitation to a birthday party. 


96. The Envelope. Pains should be taken with the direc- 
tion and stamping of a letter, not merely because there is a 
distinct pleasure in breaking the seal of a letter carefully ad- 
dressed but because it is something we owe to the post-office 
department. The following may serve as models for most 


occasions : 
Mr. Ellery H. Robbins 
10 Perry Street 
Toledo 
Ohio 


Miss Mary E. Betts 
3020 Concord Place 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Rev. John Samuel Green 
Farmington 


Care of Mr. H. P. Willis Maine 


Manager of the Hotel Placid 
Boston, Mass. 


Messrs. Graham, Browne, and Co. 
512 Bond St. 


Mr. Emerson Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Miss Grace E. Allinsen 
Andrews 
Cherokee County 
North Carolina 


Secretary 
The National Geographic Magazine 
Washington, D. C. 


Elmer F. Tibbott, Esq. 
Hotel Seaside 
St. Augustine 
Florida 


Mr. Walter A. Davis 
Principal of the Central High School 
Pawtucket 
Rhode Island 


CHAPTER. EX 
NARRATION 


97. What is Narration? Narration is the telling of a 
story. This is not in all respects the simple thing that we 
may imagine. If we will give careful attention for a week to 
all the stories that we hear, we shall realize how few persons 
understand the art of story-telling. One who is a good story- 
teller is inevitably much sought after, and at every social 
function he is the center of a group of interested listeners. 

Narration, or story-telling, however, is not an art for the 
few specially trained ; it is one of the homeliest, most useful 
accomplishments. It is a part of our everyday living. If you 
‘feel that this statement is not strictly true, according to your 
experience, recall last night’s supper table. First, perhaps, 
your mother appeared at the table with her wrist bandaged, 
and in reply to sympathetic questions explained that the 
cover of the coffeepot had been knocked off and the steam 
had burned her. However simple her account may have been, 
it was essentially a story. Your father related in his matter- 
of-fact way something which happened in the course of his 
day’s work, and you eagerly told of a new girl who has just 
moved into town and entered your class. Even the five-year- 
old member of the family. had his story to tell. The real 
purpose of each of the supper-table stories was to interest 
the other members of the family. Your success in arousing 
and holding the interest of the others depended. on your 
ability as a story-teller. 
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As a mere matter of everyday interest, then, we need to 
become as good story-tellers as possible. In general, the 
rules for telling a story and for writing one are the same, 
and only one set of suggestions is therefore given for both. 
In our experiments we should take pains not to confine our- 
selves to written work, although our natural modesty may 
make it easier for us to write than to talk. 

98. The Simplest Form of Narration. The supper-table 
form of narration to which we have referred, above is what 
we call the incident, or episode. The simplest kind of narra- 
tive, it usually consists of a single thread leading easily and 
naturally to the climax. But for the detail included, it would 
be a plain statement of fact. The amount of detail which we 
should give to an incident will depend upon two things: 
(1) the facts themselves, and (2) our skill as narrators. 

For example, if we say, ‘‘ Mr. Simpson’s new horse ran 
away this morning, overturning the gig and injuring Mr. 
Simpson’s twelve-year-old daughter, Marie,” we give a mere 
statement of fact, which is bare of details. Out of this we 
may make a simple incident or a more elaborate one. Perhaps 
all we know is that 


1. The frightened horse darted into the post-office square 
at four o’clock, dragging the upset gig, and was caught by a 
clerk in the drug store. 

2. Marie Simpson was found lying by the roadside on Green 
Street with one arm broken and one side of her face badly 
scratched. 

3. She was carried into Dr. Edmund’s office and her father 
was notified of the accident. 


Naturally our narration will not be so full and detailed 
when based merely upon 1, 2, and 3 as if we knew what 
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startled the horse, how the girl tried to quiet the frightened 
animal, just when and how the upset occurred, and what 
happened when the father was informed of the accident. 
Thus the telling of this incident is limited to the facts 
known. But even if we had been witnesses of the whole 
accident, and were familiar with all the details, we might not 
be skillful enough to work them all into our narrative, and we 
should naturally omit whatever did not add to the dramatic 
interest of the occurrence. If we knew and made use of all 
the facts and details involved, an incident would develop into 
a larger narrative. 

The following are illustrations of the incident in its sim- 
plest form : 


1. He was whistling “Cabin Joe,” with now and then an 
attempt at the “Good Old Steamboat Days.” The reins hung 
loosely in his hands, and the load of second-hand furniture 
balanced on a wagon labeled City Express rocked on its 
way down the approach to the old toll bridge yesterday noon. 
The colored driver evidently had forgotten all about the old- 
fashioned walnut bookcase which stood upright on his vehicle. 
The nag just entering the covered roadway craned sleepily 
after a wisp of hay caught on the timbers. The melody of the 
driver struck into the last stirring verse of “ Steamboat Days,” 
but the ballad was never finished. The top of the bookcase 
collided with the top of the bridge. There was the sound of 
splintering wood and-breaking glass as it toppled into the road. 
A kind-hearted Irishman among the bystanders helped gather 
up the pieces. Then the city express moved on its journey. 

2. Every afternoon, promptly at three o’clock, a little stir 
among the clerks announced briefly that the bank was closed 
for the day. Mr. Pringle, the receiving teller, whose window 
was the first in line from the door, invariably gave the signal. 
‘What! three o’clock already?” Instantly he whistled as if 
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dismayed ; a new alertness awoke in his already busy manner. 
Mr. Pringle kept up a constant race against time, —a race in 
which he seemed always to be distanced. Leaning forward to 
count the customers in line, he snatched at the pass books; 
and after that, bank notes, drafts, ‘checks, and deposit slips 
flew around in his cage like dried leaves behind a park railing 
when the wind blows. 

3. When Sir John Tenniel, the famous cartoonist, retired from 
the staff of Punch, his associates gave him a dinner. Sir John’s 
ability to make graceful after-dinner speeches, impromptu to all 
appearance, made his friends expect a most interesting response 
from him on this occasion, when the toast of the evening was 
proposed by Mr. Arthur Balfour. 

So great was Sir John’s emotion that he was utterly over- 
whelmed, and having risen to acknowledge the toast, which 
had been wonderfully acclaimed, he could only utter the words, 
‘““My lords and gentlemen,” Then, utterly overcome, words 
failed him, and he had to resume his seat, speechless. The effect 
was marvelous. The eloquence of silence was, after a half pause, 
electrical, and the speechless speaker was acclaimed even more. 
heartily than he had been when he first stood up to speak. 

4. It was nearly midnight when José reached the camp 
where Sandy lay. As he came up he noticed that the fire sent 
out only a dull glow. He hastened on, calling, but there was 
no answer. As he went into the shack he threw a few sticks 
on the smoldering embers, and by their light he saw Sandy 
stretched out on the blanket. As the fire blazed higher, José’s 
trained eyes read what had happened. The rumpled blankets 
told how the man had writhed in his pain until the thong had 
loosened and the blood had begun to flow again. At first it had 
been unnoticed, but a bloody stick still held in the man’s cold 
hand told how he had tried to tighten the thong. He had been 
overcome in the very act and had sunk back on the blankets 
to die, while his blood had oozed out into a little red puddle 
and had now frozen, 
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The first three are newspaper incidents complete in them- 
selves; the fourth is one incident in a longer story. An 
incident is almost always a part of a possible longer narra- 
tive. It is a story within a story, the larger story being left 
to the imagination of the hearer or the reader. 

It is largely because of this broader interest that even the 
simplest incidents appeal to us. We imagine many things 
that are not told; we build up an elaborate structure on the 
slight foundation which the incident lays. The skillful re- 
porter on the daily paper knows full well the suggestive 
power of the incident, and gives long days of apprenticeship 
to the writing of these short, telling “stories,” as they are 
called in newspaper language. Many of our popular modern 
works of fiction are the outcome of some brief paragraph 
hidden in the voluminous contents of the daily paper. For 
instance, the imaginative person who reads that there has 
just died in a small New Hampshire town an old man who 
for forty years never failed to call daily at the post office to 
ask in vain for a letter from the son who ran away from 
home as a boy, at once builds up in his busy brain a com- 
plete narrative of this man’s life. The novelist, always on 
the lookout for grist for his literary mill, falls eagerly upon 
the chance paragraph which we have perhaps overlooked 
altogether or have read and passed over with barely a sigh 
or a smile. 

The writing of incidents, then, while the simplest form of 
narrative composition, is an art in itself, and is perhaps for 
many of us the most desirable form to master. In much of 
our familiar correspondence, and in a large part of our con- 
versation, the incident is indispensable. Let us therefore 
cultivate it as one of the necessities of our everyday living. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Read one of the following short stories and write in 
condensed but vivid form the incident on which it was based. 


. Kipling’s ‘Wee Willie Winkie.” . 

. Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline.” 

Tennyson’s “Charge of the Light Brigade.” 

Sarah Orne Jewett’s ‘““A White Heron.” 

Paul Leicester Ford’s ““Wanted: A Match-Maker.” 
Edward Everett Hale’s ‘‘The Man without a Country.” 
. One of Ernest Thompson-Seton’s stories. 

. A chapter in one of Mark Twain’s books. 


OCONXanhrwwne 


2. Write a one-paragraph incident suggested by one of 
the following paragraphs : 


1. When Charles and Marjorie were halfway across the pond, 
their canoe upset. Marjorie is a good swimmer, but her skirts 
impeded her so that Charles was obliged to come to her rescue. 
When they reached shore they were welcomed by distracted. 
friends who had seen the accident but had had no means of 
coming to their assistance. 

2. Miss Sylvia Pankhurst had repeatedly refused nourish- 
ment, and the prison nurse and the prison doctor agreed that 
she was in a precarious condition. 

3. While we were speeding up the three-mile hill toward the 
village, one of the front tires of our automobile burst. 

4, The class was convulsed with laughter over the misunder- 
standing between Professor Emery and Miss Edmunds in the 
geometry class yesterday. 

5. Boston Frog Pond was once the scene of an interesting 
historical incident. 


3. Tell the class an incident that occurred in one of the 
famous battles of the American Revolution. 
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4. Write an incident from the experience of your father 
or mother or some other relative. 

5. Relate orally an incident that you have found in either 
the autobiography or a biography of a great man. Choose one 
that will interest your classmates, and see that it loses noth- 
ing in the telling. 

6. Write an incident from your own experience. Choose 
a subject that has no connection with school. 

7. Write an incident from school life which seems worth 
telling at home. 

8. Write an imaginary incident. 

9. The following incidents are parts of longer narratives. 
In the case of one of them, make a topical outline of a 
possible chapter of which it is a part. | 


1. Presently the draftsman of the school set a caricature 
in circulation, labeled, to prevent mistake, with the school- 
master’s name. An immense bell-crowned hat and a long, 
pointed, swallow-tailed coat showed that the artist had in his 
mind the conventional dandy as shown in prints of thirty or 
forty years ago, rather than any actual human aspect of the 
time. But it was passed round among the boys and made its 
laugh, helping of course to undermine the master’s authority, as 
Punch or the Charivart take the dignity out of our obnoxious 
minister. One morning, on going into the schoolroom, Master 
Langdon found an enlarged copy of this sketch, with its label, 
pinned on the door. He took it down, smiled a little, put it 
into his pocket, and-entered the schoolroom. An insidious 
silence prevailed, which looked as if some plot were brewing. 
The boys were ripe for mischief, but afraid. They had really 
no fault to find with the master, except that he was dressed 
like a gentleman, which a certain class of fellows always con- 
sider a personal insult to themselves. But the older ones were 
evidently plotting, and more than once the warning “a’h’m!” 
was heard, and a dirty little scrap of paper rolled into a wad 
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shot from one seat to another. One of these happened to 
strike the stove-funnel, and lodged in the master’s desk. He 
was cool enough not to seem to notice it. He secured it, how- 
ever, and found an opportunity to look at it without being 
observed by the boys. It required no zmmediate notice. — 
Ho.mes, “Elsie Venner ” 

2. Washington awaited reports from St. Clair with keen 
anxiety, but in this case the ill tidings did not attain their pro- 
verbial speed. The battle was fought on November 4, and it 
was not until the close of a December day that the officer car- 
tying dispatches from the frontier reached Philadelphia. He 
rode at once to the President’s house, and Washington was 
called out from dinner, where he had company. He remained 
away some time, and returning to the table said nothing as to 
what he had heard, talked with everyone at Mrs. Washington’s 
reception afterwards, and gave no sign. Through all the weary 
evening he was as calm and courteous as ever. When the last 
guest had gone, he walked up and down the room for a few min- 
utes and then suddenly broke out: “ It’s all over—St. Clair’s 
defeated — routed ; the officers nearly all killed, the men by 
wholesale ; the rout complete— too shocking to think of — 
and a surprise into the bargain!” He paused and strode up and 
down the room; stopped again and burst forth in a torrent of 
indignant wrath: “Here on this very spot I took leave of him ; 
I wished him success and honor; ‘ You have your instructions,’ 
I said, ‘from the Secretary of War; I had a strict eye to them, 
and will add but one word — Beware of a surprise! I repeat it 
— Beware of a surprise! You know how the Indians fight us.’ 
He went off with that as my last solemn warning thrown into 
his ears. And yet to suffer that army to be cut to pieces, 
hacked, butchered, tomahawked, by a surprise, the very thing 
I guarded him against: O God, O God, he’s worse than a 
murderer... .” His secretary was appalled and silent, while 
Washington again strode fiercely up and down the room. Then 
he sat down, collected himself, and said, “This must not go 
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beyond this room.” Then a long silence. Then, ‘General 
St. Clair shall have justice. ... I will hear him without preju- 
dice; he shall have full justice.” — Lopcg, “ Life of Washington” 
3. On reaching the place [the Hermitage] our party sepa- 
rated, and Poe and myself strolled slowly about the grounds. 
I observed that he was unusually silent and preoccupied, and, 
attributing it to the influence of memories associated with the 
place, forbore to interrupt him. He passed slowly by the mossy 
bench called the “ lovers’ seat,” beneath two aged trees, and 
remarked, as we turned toward the garden, ‘“‘ There used to be 
white violets here.” Searching amid the tangled wilderness of 
shrubs, we found a few late blossoms, some of which he placed 
carefully between the leaves of a notebook. Entering the de- 
serted house, he passed from room to room with a grave, ab- 
stracted look, and removed his hat as if involuntarily, on entering 
the saloon, where in old times many a brilliant company had 
assembled. Seated in one of the deep windows, over which 
now grew masses of ivy, his memory must have borne him back 
to former scenes, for he repeated the familiar lines of Moore, 
“I feel like one 


Who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted,” 


and paused, with the first expression of real sadness that I 
had ever seen on his face. The light of the setting sun shone 
through the drooping ivy boughs into the ghostly room, and the 
tattered and mildewed paper hangings, with their faded tracery 
of rose garlands, waved fitfully in the autumn breeze. An inex- 
pressibly eerie feeling came over me, which I can even now 
recall, and as I stood there my old childish idea of the poet as 
a spirit of mingled light and darkness recurred strongly to my 
imagination. —WoopBERRY, “Edgar Allan Poe” 


10. Be prepared to retell one incident in a long story that 
you have read recently. See that your introduction, however 
brief, furnishes whatever information your hearers will need. 
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11. Be prepared to give the substance of a short story 
you think your teacher would recommend, Tell the story 
in such a way that your classmates will wish to read it. 


99. The Longer Narrative. When we have acquired some 
facility in the telling and writing of incidents, we shall need 
no urging to take the step which will bring us to the con- 
struction of the longer narrative. It is necessary to proceed 
at the outset a little more carefully than heretofore, and to 
consider each of these points before beginning to write: 


The purpose of the narrative. 

The end of the narrative. 

The point of view. 

The obstacle or obstacles to be encountered. 


100. The Purpose of the Narrative. By saying that every 
narrative must have a purpose and that we must consider 
what this is before we touch pen to paper, we are not creat- 
ing difficulties for ourselves. A narrative need not have a 
serious purpose ; the aim of some stories is merely to enter- 
tain or amuse; some are written for the sake of furnishing 
the information which the writer knows most readers do not 
possess but will gladly receive; and others are written with 
the immediate purpose of helping some reform or movement. 
If we set out merely to amuse and entertain our readers, 
we must resist any temptation to take a bypath and moralize. 
Occasionally. a writer of real genius can paint word pictures 
which are in the highest degree amusing, and which at the 
same time teach a lesson. But this skill is beyond most of us. 

101. The End of the Narrative. The end of the narrative 
should be determined before we begin to write, so that we 
may have some standard by which to estimate the value of 
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each detail. The end and the purpose of the story should not 
be confused. The end is the definite goal toward which the 
narrative must always be moving; it is usually the climax. 
The purpose of a narrative, as we have already shown, is the 
reason for its existence. Both the end and the purpose must 
be always present in the writer’s mind even if not evident to 
the reader. The end or goal toward which the story of 
“ Macbeth” steadily moves is the battle which decides the 
fate of the dynasty of Scotland; the purpose of the story is 
to show that excessive ambition may lead to loss of self- 
control and eventually to a series of crimes. The purpose of 
Kipling’s “ Captains Courageous” is to show how the right 
discipline may bring out the possibilities that a young man 
has in him. The end toward which it moves is his restora- 
tion to his home and family. 

It is with a story somewhat as with a sentence, — if we tum- 
ble into and through a loose account just as it happens, we are 
liable to get it crowded and confused. In narration each detail 
has to be estimated by the end sought ; if it does not in some 
way promote the end, it has no business in the narration, 
however interesting it may be. 

102. The Point of View. In telling a story one may 
(1) assume the part of the hero or heroine and use the first 
person ; or (2) take the part of a minor character and also use 
the first person; or (3) write from a disinterested outside 
point of view, that is, in the third person. It is sometimes 
easier for an inexperienced writer to use the first person, for 
in thinking of all the details of the story as affecting him per- 
sonally, he may be able to give more life and character to the 
story than he otherwise could. But in general the third per- 
son point of view is the one most acceptable to the reader. 
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Not only must you determine in advance the point of view, 
but you must take an early opportunity of letting your reader 
know what this is. Notice how, in these opening sentences, 
the reader is given to understand what the author’s point of 
view is: 


1. In the Michaelmas term after leaving school, Tom Brown 
received a summons from the authorities, and went up to ma- 
triculate at St. Ambrose’s College, Oxford. He presented him- 
self. at the college one afternoon and was examined by one of 
the tutors, who carried him, and several other youths in like 
predicament, up to the Senate House the next morning. .. . 
— Hucues, “Tom Brown at Oxford” 

2. It was a sultry August morning, the fifth day of a “hot 
spell.” Molly had been sick in the night, and both Hetty and 
her mother had been up with her; at breakfast the children 
were all cross and fretful, worn out by the heat. 

3. I had just waved a last good-by to father and mother, 
and was furtively wiping away the tears that would come in 
spite of myself, when a timid voice asked me, “Is this seat 
engaged ?” 

4, John was the pluckiest boy that I have ever had anything 
to do with. All winter he was up at three in the morning so 
that he could have the chores done in time to tie on his snow- 
shoes and tramp the seven miles over the drift-piled hills and 
valleys to the village high school. 


In 1 and 2 the point of view is that of the disinterested 
third person. In 3 it is that of the principal character in the 
narrative, and in 4 that of an interested third person, 

103. The Setting. Carefully chosen information about the 
time and place of the story adds decidedly to its naturalness 
or vividness. In all our story-telling we instinctively tell the 
reader or hearer something about these matters; our concern 
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should be to make this setting adequate, — to see that it pro- 
vides a good background. Note this example : 


It was one night shortly after the first battle of Bull Run. 
The Army of the Potomac, shattered, stunned, and forlorn, 
was back in its old quarters behind the earthworks; . . . the 
gloom in our hearts was like the fog that stretched along the 
bosom of the Potomac and infolded the valley of the Shenan- 
doah. A drizzling rain had set in at twilight and, growing 
bolder with the darkness, was beating a dismal tattoo on the 
tent, — the tent of Mess 6, Company A, —th Regiment N. Y. 
Volunteers. —T. B. ALprRIcH, “ Quite So” 


104. The Obstacle or Obstacles to be Introduced. Every 
real story presents some obstacle or difficulty to be encoun- 
tered by the chief character. Perhaps a boy wishes to enter 
West Point, but his natural indolence is so great that he only 
half tries, until he suddenly realizes that if he is ever to suc- 
ceed at anything, he must overcome this besetting sin. The 
real story lies in his attempt to conquer himself. Perhaps. 
an Eastern girl who is making a visit on a Western ranch is. 
sent on a hard fifty-mile ride to summon a doctor for her 
brother, who has been taken suddenly ill. She is not much 
used to horseback riding, and has to overcome her nervous- 
ness in riding a strange horse. This is the general obstacle, 
but after she has started on her trip, she meets with an acci- 
dent which results in a sprained ankle. She succeeds, however, 
in sticking to the saddle and reaches the doctor. She over- 
comes both the general and the particular obstacle. 

From the beginning we may not foresee all the obstacles 
which our characters must encounter, but we must have the 
general or most important one in view at the outset, and plan 
with reference to it. 
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105. The Plot. The chain of incidents which make up the 
action of a story is called its plot. In a somewhat inexact way 
we may speak of the plot of a story as its outline, or plan. A 
study of a large number of stories will show that there are 
comparatively few different plots used. Upon identically the 
same plan different writers build up a story and make it 
individual, or original, only in their treatment. Complicated 
stories or novels are often made up of a combination of 
plots. The simplest form of the story — the incident — has 
no real plot. As we have already pointed out, the incident is 
often one link in the several links of a longer narrative. 


EXERCISES 


1. Be prepared to give orally or to write out in class the 
end and the purpose of one of these narratives : _ 
Stevenson’s “ Treasure Island ” 
Fox’s “ Trail of the Lonesome Pine ” 
Waller’s ‘““ Wood Carver of ’Lympus ” 
Churchill’s ““’The Crisis ” 
George Eliot’s “ Mill on the Floss” 
Browning’s “ Pippa Passes ” 
Scott’s “ Lay of the’ Last Minstrel” 
Dickens’s ‘“‘ Tale of Two Cities ”’ 
Kipling’s “ Captains Courageous ” 
2. Give the plot of one of your favorite stories. 
3. Name several stories that were evidently written for the 
purpose of aiding some reform or of influencing public opinion. 
4. If you were to write a long narrative, what plot should 
you take? Think over and write out such a plot. 


106. Detail in the Story. The parts of the story that are 
specially important are naturally dwelt upon more, — given 
with more copious detail,—so that the story moves more 
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slowly. The object is to keep the reader’s mind upon them 
long enough to enable him to realize their importance or their 
significance as arising out of what precedes or as preparing for 
what follows. In the story of Rip Van Winkle the culminat- 
ing moment when Rip falls asleep is thus fully delineated : 
By degrees Rip’s awe and apprehension subsided. He even 
ventured, when no eye was fixed upon him, to taste the bever- 
age, which he found had much of the flavor of excellent Hol- 
lands. He was naturally a thirsty soul, and was soon tempted 
to repeat the draft. One taste provoked another, and he 
reiterated his visits to the flagon so often that at length his 
senses were overpowered, his eyes swam in his head, his head 
gradually declined, and he fell into a deep sleep. 


On the other hand, unimportant parts are given in general 
and comprehensive touches, with a view to light and quick 
movement. Thus, the general history of months or years may 
be dispatched in a few sentences, while in other parts of the 
story delay is made over the details of moments. Note how 
much of a history is here told, and in how few and rapid words : 


- Death is already seeking for him at a tavern in Deptford, 
and the last scene in a wild, brief life starts up before us. A 
miserable alehouse, drunken words, the flash of a knife, and a 
man of genius has received his deathblow. What an epitaph 
for the greatest might-have-been in English literature: “ Chris- 
topher Marlowe, slain by a serving man in a drunken brawl, 
aged twenty-nine!” 


107. How to treat Expectation. As a story is naturally 
made up with reference to a climax, or perhaps to a series of 
climaxes, the narrator generally tries to lure the reader on, 
to make him look for something to come, to foster expecta- 
tion in proportion to the importance of what is coming. 
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The ways to this, which are many and various, must be 
left to the ingenuity of the writer. Some of the ways most 
often used are (1) to draw, in the persons concerned, such 
traits of character that the event shall be a natural outcome 
of them ;, (2) to make scenes and surroundings so harmonize 
with the event as in a degree to forecast it; (3) to make the 
conversation of the characters suggest something important 
to come. Every detail of character, scene, and conversation 
ought thus to have influence on the reader’s se waaen 
and nothing should be left without significance. 

After an event has been prepared for, then some care 
is needed in relating it. If it is just what the reader expects, 
it is liable to be flat and disappointing ; hence some kind of 
surprise or novelty is naturally devised to answer the reader’s 
expectation by something more than is promised. 

As an aid to this, narrators make much use of the princi- 
ple of contrast, —a character of whom you would expect one 
thing doing something quite different, a stormy scene suc-. 
ceeded by a quiet one, an unexpected turn given to con- 
versation, and the like. A large part of the skill of a story 
often consists in making the reader expect something, and 
then surprising him by something equally natural but very 
different. Some things, after having been prepared for, are 
better left to suggestion than fully told, such as details that 
excite horror or disgust, or a particularly obvious event. 

108. The Characters. In most of the short stories we 
write it is not necessary to go into elaborate descriptions of 
the characters who have a part in them; we need do little 
more than let the characters act and talk. Sometimes, how- 
ever, an account of a character may help show that the story 
is true to nature. 
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In these opening sentences note how much the few details 
tell of the characters and of the setting. You will find it 
worth while to read the complete stories in order to see how 
the author adds other information about the characters. 


Many years ago I contracted an intimacy with a Mr. William 
Legrand. He was of an ancient Huguenot family and had 
once been wealthy, but a series of misfortunes had reduced 
him to want. To avoid the mortification consequent upon his 
disasters, he left New Orleans, the city of his forefathers, and 
took up his residence at Sullivan’s Island, near Charleston, 
South Carolina. — Epcar ALLAN Pog, ‘* The Gold-Bug ” 

Bartram the lime burner, a rough, heavy-looking man be- 
grimed with charcoal, sat watching his kiln at nightfall, while 
his little son played at building houses with the scattered frag- 
ments of marble, when on the hillside below them they heard 
a roar of laughter, not mirthful, but slow and even solemn, 
like a wind shaking the boughs of the forest. 

“Father, what is that?” asked the little boy, leaving his 
play and pressing betwixt his father’s knees. — NaTHANIEL 
HawTuHorne, “ Ethan Brand” 


109. Conversation in the Story. To give vividness and 
reality to a story, conversation is frequently introduced. The 
judicious mixture of conversation with the narrative as given 
by the third person narrator helps to make a story seem true. 
Notice the way in which Dickens uses conversation : 

When they had sat in silence for some time, the two old 
women rose from the bed and, crouching over the fire, held 
out their withered hands to catch the heat. The flame threw a 
ghastly light on their shriveled faces, and made their ugliness 
appear perfectly terrible as in this position they began to con- 
verse in a loud voice. 

“Did she say any more, Anny dear, while I was gone?” 
inquired the messenger. 
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* Not a word,” replied the other. ‘‘ She plucked and tore at 
her arms for a little time; but I held her hands, and she soon 
dropped off. She has n’t much strength in her, so I easily kept 
her quiet. I ain’t so much for an old woman, although I am 


a parish allowance; no, no!” 


‘Did she drink the hot wine the doctor said she was to 
have?” demanded the first. 

“T tried to get it down,” rejoined the other. “ But her teeth 
were tight set, and she clenched the mug so hard that it was as 
much as I could do to get it back again. So / drank it, and 
it did me good!” 

Looking cautiously round, to ascertain that they were not 
overheard, the two hags cowered nearer to the fire and 
chuckled heartily. 


All that Dickens here gives as conversation could be easily 
and briefly told in his own words, but the scene would lose 
much by this treatment. 

110. Description and Exposition in Narration. In the 
incident and in short stories the writer may confine himself 
to pure narration, but in the longer stories he often finds it 
necessary and desirable to make use of description and exposi- 
tion. Asa matter of fact, there are not many pure narratives, 
or pure descriptions, or pure expositions, or pure arguments ; 
almost every piece of writing is a combination of two or more 
of these forms. Especially is this true of narration. 

Notice how effectively, in the following extract from ‘t The 
Last of the Mohicans,” Cooper makes use of exposition in a 
narrative to awaken and intensify the interest of the reader. 
The Indians are about to bring to trial their white captives, 
and the reader would be impatient of the usual matter-of-fact 
description of a solemn conclave. No one, however, can fail 
to read every word of this exposition with growing interest. 
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Cooper understood the art of story-telling, and especially how 
to make description and exposition play a part. 


It might have been half an hour before each individual, in- 
cluding even the women and children, was in his place. The 
delay had been created by the grave preparations that were 
deemed necessary to so solemn and unusual a conference. But 
when the sun was seen climbing above the top of that moun- 
tain against whose bosom the Delawares had constructed their 
encampment, most were seated; and as his bright rays darted 
from behind the outline of trees that fringed the eminence, they 
fell upon as grave, as attentive, and as deeply interested a mul- 
titude as was probably ever before lighted by his morning 
beams. Its number somewhat exceeded a thousand souls. 

In a collection of so serious savages there is never to be 
found any impatient aspirant after premature distinction, stand- 
ing ready to move his auditors to some hasty and perhaps 
injudicious discussion, in order that his own reputation may: be 
the gainer. An act of so much precipitancy and presumption 
would seal the downfall of precocious intellect forever. It 
rested solely with the oldest and the most experienced of the 
men to lay the subject of the conference before the people. 
Until such a one chose to make some movement, no deed in 
arms, no natural gifts, nor any renown as an orator would 
have justified the slightest interruption. On the present occa- 
sion the aged warrior whose privilege it was to speak was 
silent, seemingly impressed with the magnitude of his subject. 
The delay had already continued long beyond the usual delib- 
erative pause that always precedes a conference, but no sign 
of impatience or surprise escaped even the youngest boy. Oc- 
casionally an eye was raised from the earth, where the looks 
of most were riveted, and strayed toward a particular lodge, 
that was, however, in no manner distinguished from those 
around it except in the peculiar care that had been taken 
to protect it against the assaults of the weather. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Tell a story you have heard your father or some other 
relative tell. 

2. Rewrite the extract from Dickens’s “ Oliver Twist,” on 
page 259, in such a way as to exclude any conversation. Make 
your tale as vivid as possible, and be prepared to explain how 
Dickens’s account is superior to yours. 

3. Write or tell to the class a hundred-word incident which 
is either humorous or sad. 

4. Tell a story to the class so as to produce a definite im- 
pression, or effect, such as gloom, horror, sadness, disappoint- 
ment, laughter, joy, calmness, expectation. 

5. Be able to tell in class in your own words a story sug- 
gested by the following list : 


1. The Ugly Duckling (Hans Andersen). 

2. Sindbad the Sailor (Arabian Nights). 

3. The Mad Tea-Party (“* Alice in Wonderland ”’). 
4, Christmas Dinner with a Squirrel. 

5. A Trip Underground with a Mole. 

6. A Night with an Owl. 
7. A Summer Day with a Trout. 


6. Tell the class briefly one of the best short stories you 
have either heard or read; or tell a story from the Old Tes- 
tament ; or tell a good story from history, 

7. Bring to class a copy of an incident in which the move- 
ment is rapid. 

8. Give accounts of an incident from three points of view. 
For example, an electric car collides with a wagon. The 
story may be told by the motorman, the driver of the wagon, 
a street-car passenger, or a policeman. 

9. Write out the plot of George Eliot’s “ Silas Marner,” 
or of some other novel well known to your classmates. 
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10. Make a list of three subjects on any one of which you 
could write a story of at least one thousand words. 

11. Bring to class the plot of a story based on one of the 
foregoing subjects. See that the first step in the narrative 
leads to the second, the second to the third, and so on till the 
climax is reached. 

12. Write a short story in which you give special attention 
to fostering and answering expectation (see page 257). 

13. Write out the plot of a play that you have read or seen 
recently. 

14, Reproduce in writing, as clearly as you can, a conversa- 
tion which you think will be of interest to the class. 

15. Write out a conversation, real or imaginary, which 
shows the character of the speakers. 

16. Be prepared to tell briefly the story of a novel which 
you have read recently. Try to tell it in such a way that some 
of your classmates will wish to read it. If you think best, 
you may stop short of the climax as one means of exciting 
their curiosity. 

17. Invent a story suggested by one of the following situa- 
tions or characters. Consider what accessories of scene and 
accompanying characters may help; also how conversation 
may be employed either to illustrate or to develop events. 


1. An awkward yet shrewd fellow thrown among people 
of fashion. | 

2. A fiery temper, which only a great crisis and disaster can 
succeed in subduing. 

3. An injury and a reparation. 

4, A disposition heretofore indolent and selfish roused by 
an emergency to a deed of self-sacrifice. 

5. A week’s outing and its results. 

6. One who is the butt of his companions coming out in 
some way superior to them. 


CHAPTER X 
DESCRIPTION 


111. Description Defined. Describing is picturing with 
words, and the first step toward it is for the speaker or writer 
to realize the picture vividly in his imagination. Persons with 
the strongest imaginations can make the most telling de- 
scriptions, but even with limited imagination one can observe 
or call to mind the facts, and this is the beginning of every 
description. 

The aim of description is to make the reader see or feel 
what the writer sees or feels. To do this the writer may 
either give pomts of information about the object (an aim 
which calls for a matter-of-fact account) or make a striking, 
moving impression on the reader’s mind (an endeavor which 
calls out the picturing quality of words and figures). 

Of the following paragraphs the first is an example of the 
matter-of-fact description which is characteristic of almost all 
textbooks, the chief purpose of such a description being merely 
to convey an accurate impression. The purpose of the second 
paragraph is to give the reader a vivid impression. 


Before I set up my tent, I drew a half circle before the 
hollow place, which took in about ten yards in its semidiameter 
from the rock, and twenty yards in its diameter, from its be- 
ginning and ending. In this half circle I pitched two rows of 
strong stakes, driving them into the ground till they stood very 
firm like piles, the biggest end being out of the ground about 
five foot and a half, and sharpened on the top; the two rows 
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did not stand above six inches from one another. Then I took 
the pieces of cable which I had cut in the ship, and I laid them 
in rows one upon another, within the circle, between these two 
rows of stakes, up to the top, placing other stakes in the in- 
side, leaning against them, about two foot and a half high, 
like a spur to a post, and this fence was so strong that neither 
man nor beast could get into it or over it. This cost me a great 
deal of time and labor, especially to cut the piles in the woods, 
bring them to the place, and drive them into the earth.— DEFog, 
““ Adventures of Robinson Crusoe” 

I had dined alone, because I arrived late; but at supper I 
found two other guests. One was a country parish priest, who 
had walked over that morning from the seat of his cure near 
Mende to enjoy four days of solitude and prayer. He was a 
grenadier in person, with the hale color and circular wrinkles 
of a peasant ; and as he complained much of how he had been 
impeded by his skirts upon the march, I had a vivid fancy por- 
trait of him, striding along, upright, big-boned, with kilted cas- 
sock, through the bleak hills of Gévaudan. The other was a 
short, grizzling, thickset man, from forty-five to fifty, dressed 
in tweed with a knitted spencer, and the red ribbon of a decora- 
tion in his buttonhole. This last was a hard person to classify. 
He was an old soldier, who had seen service and risen to the 
rank of a commandant; and he retained some of the brisk, de- 
cisive manners of the camp. On the other hand, as soon as 
his resignation was accepted, he had come to our Lady of the 
Snows as a boarder, and after a brief experience of its ways, 
had decided to remain as a novice. Already the new life was 
beginning to modify his appearance; already he had acquired 
somewhat of the quiet and smiling air of the brethren... . 
And certainly here was a man in an interesting nick of life. 
Out of the noise of cannon and trumpets, he was in the act of 
passing into this still country bordering on the grave, where 
men sleep nightly in their grave clothes, and, like phantoms, 
communicate by signs. — STEVENSON, “Travels with a Donkey” 
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112. Limiting the Subject. When the description we are 
going to write is one of our own choosing, we should take 
pains to limit our subject in such a way that we may easily 
secure unity. Even when it would be possible to describe 
each feature of a person, landscape, or general object, it is 
seldom worth while, and therefore the first thing to consider 
is how much our subject really includes. Thus, ‘‘ Mt. Monad- 
nock at Sunset’”’ is a more definite and limited subject than 
‘“Mt. Monadnock.” In our title we cannot, perhaps, express 
all the limitations of our subject, but we should have them 
clearly in mind. For instance, “ Mt. Monadnock at Sunset ”’ 
does not tell whether we are to describe the mountain in 
winter, in spring, in summer, or in autumn, nor whether we 
are to describe it from a point on the mountain or from the 
valley. It would not be wise to make our title cumbersome 
by explaining these points, but the subject as it exists in our 
minds must be carefully limited. Note how skillfully the 
author of the following description has adhered to a limited 
subject : 


Moosilauke is a noble mountain, even if it is absurdly easy 
of ascent. Its blue bulk walls in the southern end of the Ham 
Branch intervale with an almost grandiloquent self-sufficiency. 
It needs no spurs nor ranges to complete the job. Yet without 
trouble it fits into a barn-door vista, a topaz in a setting of 
golden hay. When you walk up from the wide meadows, the 
shaggy slopes of Cannon and Kinsman bearing down upon 
you, the sensation of space and height on all your senses, and 
look at Moosilauke through the barn, it is as if your spacious 
landscape were viewed through the wrong end of a spyglass. 
The mountain has become a miniature. But it is a miniature 
clear in outline, perfect in detail, bursting in through the 
dusty gloom. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Write a matter-of-fact description of one of the following: 


. An Evening Dress. 

Our New Bathroom. 

The Delivery Room of our Public Library. 
. The Fireplace in our Living Room. 

. A Small Flower Garden. 
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2. Rewrite the description called for in Exercise 1, making 
it striking and vivid instead of strictly matter-of-fact. 

3. Prepare a list of four carefully limited subjects on which 
you could write descriptive paragraphs. 

4, Write a description of some building,—a church, a 
library, a schoolhouse, or other building with which you are 
familiar, — combining a striking description of the whole 
building with a matter-of-fact description of some particular 
feature of it. 


113. The Point of View. After choosing and limiting the 
subject, the next step is to decide upon the point of view. 
Think how far you are from the object to be described, and 
what position you occupy with reference to it. This determines 
the treatment of details. If a landscape that you are describ- 
ing is distant, you will naturally speak of its large features, 
—its mountains, streams, masses of foliage, general effects 
of color; from a nearer point you will speak more naturally 
of the kinds and shapes of the trees, the character of the rock 
formations, the width and depth of the streams, and the like. 
If you see a building at a distance, you are impressed by its 
shape as a whole and its relation to its surroundings ; if you 
see it near by, you think more of its material, or its con- 
struction, or its present condition. 
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Having once fixed the point of view, do not change it 
without giving the reader notice. If you move forward or 
backward, to the right or to the left, inform the reader. After 
describing the view from the east window, you must not call 
attention to something on the west side of the house without 
showing how you are enabled to command a view in that 
direction. Similarly, you should notify the reader of a change 
of time. If you begin by describing the morning sky, you 
must not refer to the heat of noon without the proper transition, 

In the following description, observe how definite a point 
of view the writer has kept in mind. Nothing in the appear- 
ance of the stranger is mentioned which the girl, from her 
half-hidden position, could not see; and only those details 
are brought into the description which a young, keen-eyed 
girl might be expected to notice. 


A human figure had filled the leafy mouth that swallowed 
up the trail, and it was coming toward her. With a thumping 
heart she pushed slowly forward through the brush until her 
face, foxlike with cunning and screened by a blueberry bush, 
hung just over the edge of the cliff, and there she lay, like a 
crouched panther cub, looking down. For a moment all that 
was human seemed gone from her eyes, but as she watched, 
all that was lost came back to them, and something more. 
She had seen that it was a man, but she had dropped so 
quickly that she did not see the big black horse that, unled, 
was following him. Now both man and horse had stopped. 
The stranger had taken off his gray slouched hat, and he was 
wiping his face with something white. Something blue was 
tied loosely about his throat. She had never seen a man like 
that before. His face was smooth and looked different, as did 
his throat and his hands. His breeches were tight and on his 
feet were strange boots that were the color of his saddle, which 
was deep in seat, high both in front and behind, and had strange 
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long-hooded stirrups. Starting to mount, the man stopped with 
one foot in the stirrup and raised his eyes toward her so 
suddenly that she shrank back again with a quicker throbbing 
at her heart and pressed closer to the earth. Still, seen or not 
seen, flight was easy for her, so she could not forbear to look 
again. Apparently he had seen nothing, — only that the next 
turn of the trail was too steep to ride, — and so he started walk- 
ing again, and his walk, as he strode along the path, was new to 
her, as was the erect way with which he held his head and his 
shoulders. — JouN Fox, Jr., ‘‘ The Trail of the Lonesome Pine” 


Note the clear statement of the point of view in this begin- 
ning of a description of the deepest mine in the world, the 
Calumet and Hecla: 


If the knife of a Cyclops could cut the honeycomb in two, 
longitudinally, as Sir John Lubbock used to cut an ant’s nest 
for the purpose of observing what was going on inside, there 
would be revealed a wealth and a breadth of industry not. 
eclipsed by those of many surface communities. Dozens of 
elevator shafts, some perpendicular, others on an_ incline, 
would be found piercing the comb from top to bottom. In 
them would be seen cars carrying men and metal up and 
down with the speed of express trains. 


In our writing of descriptions we often need to keep in 
mind not only the mechanical point of view, but also the per- 
sonal one. Are we looking at a scene for the first time, or is 
it a familiar scene, every detail of which we know by heart? 
In our description of a person, do we write as the disinter- 
ested ‘‘reporter”’ or as a sympathetic friend? In describing a 
scene, a person, or an object which we are seeing for the first 
time we shall of necessity give a less complete account than 
we should give after a longer acquaintance. 
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Thomas Wentworth Higginson, in this description of 
Margaret Fuller, has skillfully woven together the points of 
view of several different persons : 


Margaret Fuller’s personal appearance at this early period 
has been described by several of her biographers, but one 
hears very different accounts of it from different quarters, the 
least flattering being those given by her own sex. The inexo- 
rable memory of a certain venerable Cambridge lady recalls 
her graphically as she appeared at the ball given by her father 
to President Adams; a young girl of sixteen with a very plain 
face, half-shut eyes, and hair curled all over her head; she was - 
laced so tightly, my informant declares, by reason of stoutness, 
that she had to hold her arms back as if they were pinioned ; 
she was dressed in a badly cut low-necked pink silk, with 
white muslin over it; and she danced quadrilles very awk- 
wardly, being withal so nearsighted that she could hardly see 
her partner. On the other hand, it is maintained that she had 
in childhood something of her mother’s peculiar beauty of com- 
plexion, this being, however, spoiled at twelve years old by a 
tendency of blood to the head, which the tight lacing must have 
assisted. ... She had what her schoolmate, Dr. O. W. Holmes, 
describes as “a long and flexile neck, arching and undulating 
in strange, sinuous movements, which one who loved her would . 
compare to a swan, and one who loved her not to those of the 
ophidian who tempted our common mother.’ Her hands were 
smooth and white, and she made such prominent use of them 
that she was charged by her critics —as was also charged upon 
Madame de Staél in respect to her arms— with making the 
most of her only point of beauty. — Hiccinson, “ Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli” 


114. Outlining the Whole Object. The reader needs first 
a background for the picture that he is to contemplate, or, 
rather, some outline that will enable him to think of it as a 
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whole, so that he may mentally refer to this framework the 
various parts as they are successively mentioned. For instance, 
if you are describing the interior of a church, it is a great aid 
to clearness of conception to know whether it is rectangular 
or cruciform or amphitheatrical in plan. If you are delineat- 
ing a country, it is a help to know whether its general form 
is elliptical or triangular, and in what directions of the com- 
pass its natural features lie. 


EXERCISES 


1. Write a description of the girl of the mountains (see 
~ p. 268) as you imagine she would look if met face to face. 

2. Describe your street as it looks in midwinter; as it 
looks in midsummer. 

3. Describe a city street as it appears from the sidewalk ; 
as it looks from the top of a high building. 

4. Give one-sentence outline descriptions of four of the 
following objects and persons : 


. A deserted farmhouse. 

. A school yard at recess time. 

A white-painted church at a distance. 
Mary Lyon. 

John Hancock. 

. Napoleon. 

. An imaginary person. 


Xoahwwner 


115. Choosing the Details. Because it is easy to make a 
description tedious by numerous details, it is of great impor- 
tance to choose carefully those which are to be included. It 
is a safe rule to have as few details as can be relied upon to 
_ effect your purpose, and to make all of them significant. In 
the following extracts note that in paragraphs 1 and 2 the 
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details are few and significant, while in paragraph 3 the 
variety of detail is somewhat confusing: 


1. The room in which I found myself was very large and 
lofty. The windows were long, narrow, and pointed, and at 
so vast a distance from the black oaken floor as to be alto- 
gether inaccessible from within. Feeble gleams of encrim- 
soned light made their way through the trellised panes, and 
served to render sufficiently distinct the more prominent ob- 
jects around; the eye, however, struggled in vain to reach the 
remoter angles of the chamber, or the recesses of the vaulted 
and fretted ceiling. Dark draperies hung upon the walls. 
The general furniture was profuse, comfortless, antique, and 
tattered. Many books and musical instruments lay scattered 
about, but failed to give any vitality to the scene. I felt that 
I breathed an atmosphere of sorrow. An air of stern, deep, 
and irredeemable gloom hung over and pervaded all. — Por, 
“The Fall of the House of Usher” 

2. Very few travelers are fortunate enough to get their first 
view of the Taj as it is best seen. It should be visited in the 
darkness before the rise of the full moon. Its revelation should 
be awaited on the high marble dais in the gardens, amid the 
cypresses and the stretches of faintly gleaming water. Sit in 
silence and gaze upon the ghostly outline of a white terrace, 
and beyond, towering heavenward, the great pearl-gray build- 
ing, misty and dim and wan. See the pearl gray slowly trans- 
formed into opal. Wait till the moon climbs high, till you feel 
that the whole world.must surely end at the edge of the dark 
lawn, that the cloudlike pile beyond, with its fairy turrets and 
its lily walls, is not of this earth. The memory of that glorious 
vision of luminous, dome-crowned marble, with its setting of 
silent trees and lambent pools, will haunt you to your dying 
day. It is an imperishable recollection, worth crossing the 
world to garner, worth the sacrifice of the savings of half 
a lifetime. 
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3. The garden was almost entirely devoted to the cultivation 
of fruits and flowers. Hundreds of slaves, toiling there con- 
stantly under tasteful supervision, made and kept it beautiful 
past description. Rivulets of pure water, spanned by bridges 
and bordered with flowers, ran through every part over beds 
of sand yellow as gold. The paths frequently led to artificial 
lagoons, delightful for the coolness that lingered about them, 
when the sun looked with his burning eye down upon the 
valley ; for they were fringed with willow and sycamore trees, 
all clad with vines as with garments, and some were further 
garnished with little islands plumed with palms and made 
attractive by kiosks. Nor were these all. Fountains and cas- 
cades filled the air with sleepy songs; orange groves rose up, 
testifying to the clime they adorned; and in every path small 
teules, on pedestals of stone, so mingled religion with the love- 
liness, that there could be no admiration without worship. — 
Wat.ace, “The Fair God” 


In choosing details a good deal depends on the manner of 
grouping. One rather loose way consists in recounting them 
in the order in which they occur, naming next to each other 
those you would most naturally think of together. 

Another way is to group together such details as illus- 
trate some particular quality or characteristic, and to let the 
rest go. This method gives more significance to single details 
and more life to the description. The following paragraphs 
illustrate these two kinds of groupings: 


1. They found themselves in a low, immense room, running 
at right angles to the passage they had just quitted. The long, 
diamond-paned window, filling almost half of the opposite wall, 
faced the door by which they had come in; the heavy, carved 
mantelpiece was to their right; an open doorway on their left, 
closed at present by tapestry hangings, seemed to lead into yet 
other rooms. 
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2. Inside, the hovel was miserable indeed. It belonged to 
that old and evil type which the efforts of the last twenty years 
have done so much all over England to sweep away: four mud 
walls, inclosing an oblong space about eight yards long, divided 
into two unequal portions by a lath-and-plaster partition, with 
no upper story, a thatched roof (now entirely out of repair and 
letting in the rain in several places), and a paved floor little 
better than the earth itself, so large and cavernous were the 
gaps between the stones. 


116. Reproduction of Sensations. In descriptive writing 
our purpose is not always merely to give an accurate catalogue 
of the significant details of an object or scene ; we often wish 
to do more than this, — to make another person feel as we 
have felt; that is, we wish to reproduce in our readers the 
same sensations of pity, terror, mirth, that we have had. Per- 
haps in a walk we met a tramp whose whole aspect was so for- 
bidding that we were greatly frightened. Or perhaps we have 
visited a deserted homestead which impressed us powerfully 
with its loneliness and forlornness. Naturally, in describing 
the tramp to our friends we shall again experience something 
of the same terror that we had before, and shall try to pro- 
duce the same sensation in our hearers. So also in the case of 
the deserted homestead, we shall emphasize only the fea- 
tures which contribute to the effect of forlornness, wishing 
to make our friends feel the desolation of the scene. If, how- 
ever, we are describing the tramp merely to identify him, or 
the homestead to distinguish it from some other deserted farm 
in the same neighborhood, we shall give a more matter-of- 
fact description, with more attention to details. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Make a list of the striking features of some familiar 
scene, placing them in the order of importance. Include 
all essential details and eliminate all insignificant ones. Then 
write the description, using this list as an outline. 

2. Study the following paragraphs and write in a similar 
vein a description of some pet animal. 


Sam is comparatively a young dog, only eighteen months 
old, with the world before him. It is not-his fault that he has 
not a romantic name; he did not choose it, nor did I. He 
came to our house simply as Sam. Although a puppy in 
months, he displayed an independence of character that ac- 
counted for the fact that he was not called Sammy. 

Sticklers about breeds declare that he is a pure mongrel. 
He has the head of a hound, with a large brain, a handsome 
face, and fine eyes, commonly sad in expression but capable 
of sparkling with joy or beaming with affection, and of flashing 
with rage and excitement when he encounters an enemy or 
cannot have his own way. In color he is a glossy black-and-tan, 
with a round, sinewy body, but with legs, alas! too short to 
carry out the idea of his face that he is a hound; but he is so 
immensely vigorous that he can go along almost as fast as a 
sparrow. The tail is not bushy, but if it had a knot of ribbon 
on the end, it would resemble a Chinaman’s queue or the single 
braid of a schoolgirl. Many people say that he is not hand- 
some, considered as a dog; and he is not, if a dachshund is 
a beauty, or if a pug is considered presentable, —a kind of 
dog cut off square at both ends, as if one of many sawed off 
from a scantling of dogwood to be sold by the dozen. What- 
ever is the meaning of the biblical dictum that “ He taketh 
not pleasure in the legs of a man,” those who know Sam best 
cease to criticize him in this respect. CHARLES DUDLEY 
WarNER, in the Century 
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3. In a description of some well-known person, make judi- 
cious use of the opinion or description of others, together with 
what information you have from personal knowledge or 
observation. 

4. Explain upon what sensations the following extracts 
are based : 


1. Although it was pitch dark, the guide readily assured 
_them that he was certain it was a four-horse stage rattling 
down the hill. 

2. As he gradually awoke he became aware that something 
important was happening in the next room just beyond the 
thin partition. Evidently a young lad was pleading tearfully 
with a young woman and an old man. 

3. Although his eyes were carefully bandaged, he decided 
that he was being conducted through a damp underground 
passage. For a time they descended deeper and deeper into 
the earth, and then ascended again for an equal space. Sud- 
denly a heavy door was swung open and Bertram judged that 
he was standing on a stone platform directly above the open 
ocean and at a considerable distance from it. 


4, Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops. 


5. He seemed in running to devour the ground. 


6. A single crow on the hilltop bleak 
From his shining feathers shed off the cold sun. 


117. Description by Suggestion. Because of the alertness 
of our imaginative faculties a description, to be vivid to us, 
does not need to be painstakingly exact or full. Often one 
word or short phrase will suggest the whole effect that would 
naturally be attained by a much longer treatment. In our 
study of words in Chapters III and IV we have already learned 
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the effectiveness of a mere word. And here in our descrip- 
tive writing we can make good use of any ability thus acquired. 
To say that a scene was “chaos,” that Mrs. Fezziwig was 
“one vast substantial smile,” that “‘fir trees, like grim sentinels, 
guarded the approach to the lake,” is to suggest qualities which 
satisfy the mind perhaps more than longer and more exact 
descriptions would. Shakespeare doés not give us a descrip- 
tion of Portia from which an artist could produce a likeness; 
but he does, through the fortunate suitor, Bassanio, suggest 
most effectively her great beauty : 


Bassanro. | What find I here? 
[ Opening the leaden casket | 

Fair Portia’s counterfeit ! What demi-god 
Hath come so near creation? Move these eyes? 
Or whether, riding on the balls of mine, 
Seem they in motion? Here are sever’d lips, 
Parted with sugar breath: so sweet a bar 
Should sunder such sweet friends. Here in her hairs 
The painter plays the spider and hath woven 
A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men 
Faster than gnats in cobwebs: but her eyes, — 
How could he see to do them? having made one, 
Methinks it should have power to steal both his 
And leave itself unfurnish’d. Yet look, how far 
The substance of my praise doth wrong this shadow 
In underprizing it, so far this shadow 
Doth limp behind the substance. 


SHAKESPEARE, ‘“‘ The Merchant of. Venice 


It will be worth while to study the suggestive force of the 
descriptive words in the following quotation. Like the author 
of these lines, we shall often be confronted with the necessity 
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of telling much in a few words. It is then that we must make 
our description suggestive rather than complete. 


And then wait yet for one hour, while the east again be- 
comes purple, and the heaving mountains, rolling against it 
in darkness like waves of a wild sea, are drowned one by one 
in the glory of its buming; watch the white glaciers blaze in 
their winding paths about the mountains, like mighty serpents 
with scales of fire ; watch the columnar peaks of solitary snow, 
kindling downward, chasm by chasm, each in itself a new 
morning; their long avalanches cast down in keen streams 
brighter than the lightning, sending each her tribute of 
driven snow, like altar-smoke up to the heavens. — RusKIN, 
““Modern Painters ” 


EXERCISES 


1. Be prepared to give an oral description of the general 
scene that is suggested by one of the following quotations : 


1. The low moan of leaden-colored seas. 
2. The clock throbbed thunder through the palace halls. 
3. The singing masons building roofs of gold. 
4, ..., the morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill. 


2. Bring to class a list of at least five expressions, taken 
from good literature, which describe by suggestion. Give 
credit for each expression. 

3. Describe the physical characteristics of one of these men 
so that the class will recognize the person: Washington, 
Franklin, Lincoln, Grant, Jefferson. You will probably find 
portraits of all these men in your history textbook. 


118. The Incidental Description. When a description is 
introduced incidentally, as part of a larger composition, it 
generally consists of a mere outline, not infrequently, indeed, 
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of a mere touch; and sometimes one particular feature of 
this outline is singled out for greater detail. 

In the following paragraphs notice how easily and effec- 
tively the incidental bits of description are introduced : 

1. Mrs. Louden brightened inexpressibly whenever Eugene 
spoke of himself, and consequently she glowed most of the 
time. Her husband —a heavy, melancholy, silent man with a 
grizzled beard and no mustache — lowered at Joe throughout 
the meal, but appeared to take a strange comfort in his step- 
son’s elegance and polish. Eugene wore new evening clothes 
and was lustrous to eye and ear.— BooTH TarKINGTON, ‘The 
Conquest of Canaan” 

2. The wind was pleasant; the evening fine; the sky, the 
earth, and the water beautiful to look upon. But Mr. Cowley 
and I held our peace, and said nothing of the gay sights around 
us, lest we should too feelingly remind Mr. Milton of his calam- 
ity ; whereof, however, he needed no monitor, for soon he said 
sadly: “Ah, Mr. Cowley, you are a happy man. What would I 
now give but for one more look at the sun, and the waters, 
and the gardens of this fair city!” 


Note how, in’ paragraph 2, the single sentence of outline 
description is not introduced for its own sake alone, but as 
an aid to the rest of the discourse. 

119. Unity, Coherence, and Emphasis. In every composi- 
tion, whether it consists of one paragraph or of several, the 
tests of unity, coherence, and emphasis should be applied. 
Perhaps in none of-the different kinds of composition is a 
strict adherence to these principles more important than in 
descriptive writing. A muddled description fails utterly of its 
purpose. It is better to leave an object or scene undescribed 
(for the reader’s imagination will always supply something) 
than to assemble details in a weak and ineffective manner. 
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To secure unity, remind yourself constantly of (1) your 
purpose in writing (is it to entertain, to instruct, to give in- 
formation, or to give a certain specific effect, as of forlornness, 
poverty, and the like ?); (2) your point of view (do not forget 
where and who you are with reference to your description). 

To secure coherence in your description: (1) do not in- 
clude too many details ; (2) eliminate the insignificant details ; 
(3) do not shift your point of view without clearly showing 
that you have done so. 

To secure emphasis in your description: (1) pass lightly 
over the less important details; (2) give special attention to 
the choice of words in the more important parts of the 
description. 

EXERCISES 


1. Write a letter to a friend and make good use of the 
incidental description. Do not, however, introduce descrip- 
tive phrases except where they add to the understanding or 
effect of the whole. 

2. Be prepared to criticize orally the unity, coherence, and 
emphasis of the letter written as Exercise I. 

3. Write a short incident (see Chap. IX, pp. 244-247) in 
which you make good use of description. Let it be either 
incidental or a marked feature, whichever will add more to 
the effectiveness of the narrative. Do not delay the climax 
of the incident in any way. 

4. A friend of yours is going to Chicago to take a new 
position. Write to an imaginary acquaintance living in that 
city, asking him or her to meet this friend at the station. 
Remember that the description by which a person can recog- 
nize a stranger must be skillfully drawn. 

5. Choose for a description a subject suggested by one of 
the paragraphs quoted on page 279. 
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120. Description as related to Narration and Exposition. 
In our reading we have found that description oftenest ap- 
pears as a part of a narrative or an exposition and not as 
a distinct form of composition. On the other hand, many 
descriptions include a little narration or a bit of exposition, 
but if their main object clearly is to make the reader see 
some definite object or to experience a certain sensation, 
they are essentially descriptions and should be treated as 
such in our practice work. This quotation from Stevenson 
has been written in a pleasing narrative style, but is none the 
less a description of the sensations which the bells produced 
upon the author. 


On the other side of the valley a group’of red roofs and a 
belfry showed among the foliage. Thence some inspired bell 
ringer made the afternoon musical on a chime of bells. There 
was something very sweet and taking in the air he played, and 
we thought we had never heard bells speak so intelligibly or 
sing so melodiously as these. It must have been to some such 
measure that the spinners and the young maids sang, “Come 
away, Death,” in the Shakespearean Illyria. There is so often 
a threatening note, something blatant and metallic, in the voice 
of bells, that I believe we have fully more pain than pleas- 
ure from hearing them; but these, as they sounded abroad, 
now high, now low, now with a plaintive cadence that caught 
the ear like the burden of a popular song, were always moder- 
ate and tunable, and seemed to fall in with the spirit of still, 
rustic places, like the noise of a waterfall or the babble of a 
rookery in spring. I could have asked the bell ringer for his 
blessing, good, sedate old man, who swung the rope so gently 
to the time of his meditations. I could have blessed the priest 
or the heritors, or whoever may be concerned with such affairs 
in France, who had left these sweet old bells to gladden the 
afternoon, and not held meetings, and made collections, and 
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had théir names repeatedly printed in the local paper, to rig up 
a peal of brand-new, brazen, Birmingham-hearted substitutes, 
who should bombard their sides to the provocation of a brand- 
new bell ringer, and fill the echoes of the valley with terror 
and riot. — STEvENsoN, “An Inland Voyage ” 


In the description of one of the hardest winters ever 
chronicled, we have a passage which might be considered 
an exposition. But the subject has been carefully limited, 
producing on the reader the effect of a most unusual phe- 
nomenon, and all the details are descriptive of such an event. 
It is rather a vivid description of intense cold than a mere 
exposition of the facts attending it. 


That great snow never ceased a moment for three days 
and nights. ... We were obliged to cook by candlelight ; we 
were forced to read by candlelight; as for baking, we could 
not do it, because the oven was too chill; and a load of fagots 
only brought a little wet down the sides of it... . 

That night such a frost ensued as we had never dreamed of, 
neither read in ancient books or histories of Frobisher. The 
kettle by the fire froze, and the crock upon the hearthcheeks ; 
many men were killed, and cattle rigid in their headropes. 
Then I heard that fearful sound which never I had heard 
before, neither since have heard, except during that same 
winter, — the sharp yet solemn sound of trees burst open by 
the frost-blow. Our great walnut lost three branches and has 
been dying ever since, though growing meanwhile, as the soul 
does. And the ancient oak at the cross was rent, and many 
score of ash trees. But why should I tell all this? The people 
who have not seen it (as I have) will only make faces and dis- 
believe, till such another frost comes, which perhaps may never 
be. — BLackmorg, “ Lorna Doone” 
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EXERCISES 


1. Describe orally a woman engaged in shopping who 
suddenly notices that it is time for her to take a train. 

2. Write a three-hundred-word description of any two of 
the following characters of fiction. Avoid using the language 
of the author. 


Mrs. Micawber Hypatia 

The Artful Dodger Shylock 
Margaret Ogilvie The Lady of Shalott 
Dr. Lavendar The Lady of the Lake 
Rachel Robin Hood 

Silas Marner Ali Baba 

Effie Deans Tom Brown 

Paul Dombey Sir Roger de Coverley 
Goody Blake Elsie Venner | 

Mrs. Gummidge Friday 


3. Ata party given by a friend you lost some article, such 
as a fan, an embroidered handkerchief, or a cuff link. Write 
a letter to your host or hostess, describing the lost article mi- 
nutely. Take pains to assure your friend that the loss was 
due to your own negligence, and phrase the whole letter in 
such a way as not to hurt feelings. 

4. Rome was sacked by the Gauls in 390 B.c. Write a 
one-paragraph description of the city after the sack. The 
following paragraph may be suggestive : 


The face of London was now, indeed, strangely altered; I 
mean the whole mass of buildings, city, liberties, suburbs, 
Westminster, Southwark, and altogether; for as to the par- 
ticular part called the City, or within the walls, that was not yet 
much infected. But in the whole, the face of things, I say, was 
much altered. Sorrow and sadness sat upon every face, and 
though some part were not yet overwhelmed, yet all looked 
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deeply concerned ; and as we saw it apparently coming on, so 
every one looked on himself and his family as in the utmost 
danger. . . . London might well be said to be all in tears. 
The mourners did not go about the streets, indeed ; for nobody 
put on black, or made a formal ‘dress of mourning for their 
nearest friends; but the voice of mourning was truly heard in 
the streets. The shrieks of women and children at the windows 
and doors of their houses, where their nearest relations were 
perhaps dying, or just dead, were so frequent to be heard as 
we passed the streets, that it was enough to pierce the stoutest 
heart in the world to hear them. Tears and lamentations were 
seen almost in every house, especially in the first part of the 
visitation; for toward the latter end men’s_hearts were hard- 
ened, and death was so always before their eyes that they did . 
not so much concern themselves for the loss of their friends, 
expecting that themselves should be summoned the next hour. 
— Derok, “ History of the Plague in London ” 


5. Assume that you are applying for a position in a distant 
city and that you have been requested to forward a descri ca 
of yourself and your abilities. Write the letter. 

6. Write a description based on a subject suggested by the 
extract from “An Inland Voyage”’ on pages 281-282. 

7. Write a paragraph, describing intense heat. 

8. Give orally the substance of Chapter IX, 


CHAPTER, XI 


EXPOSITION 


121. Exposition Defined. Of the different forms of com- 
position, exposition is the most familiar to the high-school 
pupil and also to the average person. Exposition is expla- 
nation. Every textbook is an exposition, each chapter in the 
textbook is a shorter exposition, and many of the sections of 
the chapters are still shorter expositions. Most of our corre- 
spondence is exposition. We write to one friend, telling why 
we cannot accept his invitation; to another, telling why a 
holiday was pleasant ; and so on. Weare continually pointing 
out the use of some article and explaining some act or motive. 

122. Exposition and Description. To write a description 
of a person does not require a knowledge of human nature 
or even an acquaintance with the person, for in description 
one writes chiefly of what one sees. The description is a 
photograph which a stranger could make, but an exposition 
of a person must deal with traits of character and can be 
written only by one who knows something of the habits and 
life of that person. Description photographs; exposition 
explains the photograph. To describe a scene requires only 
a cameralike accuracy, while an exposition of the scene sets 
forth the secret of its charm. Any high-school pupil should 
be able to write a description of a thunderstorm, but how 
many have the knowledge necessary to exp/azm the peculiar 
action of the clouds, the winds, the thunder, and the flashes 


of light that make up the storm ? 
285 
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The following paragraphs illustrate the difference between 
description and exposition : 


DESCRIPTION 


The channels . . . serve the Venetians instead of streets to 
pass with far more expedition on the same than they do on 
their land streets, and that by certain little boats which they 
call gondolas, the fairest that ever I saw in any place. For 
none of them are open above, but fairly covered, first with 
some fifteen or sixteen little round pieces of timber that reach 
from one end to the other, and make a pretty kind of arch, or 
vault, in the gondola; then with fair black cloth which is 
turned up at both ends of the boat, to the end that if the 
passenger meaneth to be private he may draw down the 
same, and after row so secretly that no man can see him. In 
the inside the benches are finely covered with black leather, 
and the bottoms of many of them together with the sides 
under the benches are very neatly garnished with fine linen 
cloth, the edge whereof is laced with bone lace. The ends are 
beautiful with two pretty and ingenious devices. —’THOMAS 
CorYATE (1577-1617), ““ Observations of Venice ”’ 


EXPOSITION 


The harbor of Constantinople, which may be considered 
an arm of the Bosporus, obtained in a very remote period 
the denomination of the “Golden Horn.” The curve which 
it describes might be compared to the horn of a stag, or, as it 
should seem with more propriety, to that of an ox. The epi- 
thet of “ golden ” was expressive of the riches which every wind 
wafted from the most distant countries into the secure and 
capacious port of Constantinople. The river Lycus, formed by 
the conflux of two little streams, pours into the harbor a per- 
petual supply of fresh water, which serves to cleanse the bottom 
and to invite the periodical shoals of fish to seek their retreat 
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in that convenient recess. As the vicissitudes of tides are 
scarcely felt in those seas, the constant depth of the harbor 
allows goods to be landed on the quays without the assistance 
of boats, and it has been observed that in many places the 
largest vessels may rest their prows against the houses while 
their sterns are floating in the water. From the mouth of the 
Lycus to that of the harbor this arm of the Bosporus is more 
than seven miles in length. — Grpzon, ‘“* The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire ” 


EXERCISES 


1. Write a paragraph of about one hundred and fifty words, 
explaining the difference between exposition and description. 
_ Develop the paragraph by means of examples. 

2. Write a short description of Benjamin Franklin. 

3. Write a short exposition of Franklin, using as much of 
the description just written as may be necessary or desirable. 

4. Some of the expressions used by Thomas Coryate (p. 286) 
are quaint and old-fashioned. Consult an unabridged diction- 
ary and be prepared to give equivalent modern expressions. 


123. Practical Value of Exposition. In spite of the stream 
of fiction which is constantly pouring from the press, the 
largest part of our printed matter, whether in periodical or 
book form, consists of exposition. The world is hungry for 
information about other countries, about men and women who 
have conspicuously succeeded or signally failed, about recent 
inventions, new forms of pleasure, new vocations, and about 
the more serious but less tangible problems of life. Most 
letter writing is of an expository nature, especially business 
correspondence. Whether we eventually become school- 
teachers, stenographers, salesmen, or lawyers, we shall con- 
stantly find it necessary to make use of oral or written 
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exposition. Note the teacher’s work in the classroom, and 
compare the skillful explanation of the expert salesman with 
the ineffective performance of the mediocre clerk. You will 
readily see that much of our bread-and-butter success depends 
upon our skill in either oral or written exposition. 

124. Approaching Exposition through Description. The 
natural way to approach the writing of exposition is through 
description. Watch your speech and conversation for a day, 
to see if you do not usually first describe an object, perhaps 
very briefly, and then explain it. In most cases you feel that 
the mere description is not adequate to make the desired im- 
pression on your hearer. But by leading your description into 
exposition you make it possible to give your hearer or reader , 
an explanation which is limited only by your knowledge of 
the subject. 

In the following paragraphs the author’s purpose has been 
to explain the limekilns, and the pure description is a neces- 
sary part of this explanation. 


It [the limekiln] was a rude, round, towerlike structure 
about twenty feet high, heavily built of rough stones, and with 
a hillock of earth heaped about the larger part of its circum- 
ference, so that the blocks and fragments of marble might be 
drawn by cartloads and thrown in at the top. There was an 
opening at the bottom of the tower like an oven-mouth, but 
large enough to admit a man in a stooping posture, and pro- 
vided with a massive iron door. With the smoke and jets of 
flame issuing from the chinks and crevices of this door, which 
seemed to give admittance into the hillside, it resembled nothing 
so much as the private entrance to the infernal regions, which 
the shepherds of the Delectable Mountains were accustomed 
to show to pilgrims. 
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There are many such limekilns in that tract of country, for 
the purpose of burning the white marble which composes a 
large part of the substance of the hills. Some of them, built 
years ago and long deserted, with weeds growing in the vacant 
round of the interior, which is open to the sky, and grass and 
wild flowers rooting themselves into the chinks of the stones, 
look already like relics of antiquity, and may yet be overspread 
with lichens of centuries to come. Others, where the lime 
burner still feeds his daily and night-long fire, afford points of 
interest to the wanderer among the hills, who seats himself on 
a log of wood or a fragment of marble to hold a chat with the 
solitary man. It is a lonesome and, when the character is in- 
clined to thought, may be an intensely thoughtful occupation, 
as it proved in the case of Ethan Brand, who had mused to 
such strange purpose, in days gone by, while the fire in this 
very kiln was burning. — HawrnHorneg, “ Ethan Brand” 


EXERCISES 


1. Describe the first high mountain you ever saw or the 
first sight of the ocean you ever had, and explain the effect 
it had on you. 

2. Assume that you have in your attic an old-fashioned 
mahogany bureau, and that you know a collector of antiques 
who might wish to buy it. Write a letter to this imaginary 
person, describing the bureau minutely, telling of its age, its 
source, and the like. Give such complete information that 
the collector will need to ask no questions. 

3. In writing an exposition of one of the following subjects, 
begin with a brief description : 


A Horserake A Mowing Machine 
A Lawn Mower A Cultivator 
A Vacuum Cleaner A Street Roller 


A Churn A Fireless Cooker 
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125. Arrangement of Material. To secure a satisfactory 
arrangement of our material we can well afford to take the 
time and pains necessary to make a definite plan. 

Sometimes the subject determines the order of the main 
divisions of an outline. One step leads inevitably to the next ; 
we are not free, as in narrative and description, to gain em- 
phasis through position. We may, however, give most space 
to matters which need most explanation, and in this way 
secure emphasis through proportion. When we are free to 
choose the order, it is wise not to give the most difficult part 
of the explanation at once. It is better to begin with some- 
thing which is comparatively simple. 

If we can be clear and at the same time secure climax, we 
should by all means do so; but we must remember that, no 
matter how interesting we make our explanation, it is a failure 
if it is not clear at all points. When we have reached the end 
of our exposition, we have not altogether succeeded in our 
attempt if our reader or hearer has questions to ask. 

126. Methods of Exposition. In an earlier chapter we have 
found that the common methods of developing the paragraph 
are by details, or particulars; by giving examples or illustra- 
tions ; by repetition, or restatement of the thought ; by com- 
parison and contrast ; and by cause and effect. In exposition 
all are used to some extent, but two are particularly helpful : 
amplification by examples or illustrations, and amplification by 
comparison and contrast. Sometimes a single theme will in- 
clude all these methods of development, and not infrequently 
a single paragraph will show more than one. 

Often the first step in an exposition must be a carefully . 
thought-out definition, Thus, if we are writing on ‘‘ Recent 
Literature,” we must define the significance of “ literature,” 
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since this term has many shades of meaning. Not only is 
definition a method used in developing exposition, but it is 
in itself a form of exposition and will be so considered in a 
later section. 

The following paragraphs illustrate the use of the differ- 
ent methods : 


COMPARISON AND CONTRAST, AND ILLUSTRATION 


A Comet’s Tail. Compared with a comet’s tail, the filmiest 
of fabrics is coarsely dense. A locomotive dashifg through a 
fog may be likened to our earth plunging through the tail of 
Halley’s comet. The fog, however, is a thick blanket com- 
pared with the wonderful diaphanous texture of that tail. In- 
deed, the air we breathe, or even the best vacuum that we 
can produce, is far denser. Hence it is that stars can be seen 
through the tail of a comet without appreciable diminution in 
brightness, and hence it is that, although its length may exceed 
a hundred million miles, the matter contained in a tail can all 
be packed in an ordinary room. A comet may occupy a volume 
a thousand times in excess of the sun’s and yet sweep through 
the solar system without deranging a single planet. A plume 
of such fairy lightness can hardly be supposed to remain per- 
manent, and so it is not astonishing to find that during its 
swift journey around the sun a comet’s outlines are constantly 
changing. A single hour may work wonders in that ghostly sheaf 
of light which we call a comet’s tail.— WALDEMAR KaEmpPr- 
FERT, “ The Stranger in the Winter Skies,” in the Cv/e. 


DeralLs, CAUSE AND EFFECT, AND COMPARISON AND CONTRAST 


The great charm of Steele’s writing is his naturalness. He 
wrote so quickly and carelessly that he was forced to make the 
reader his confidant, and had not the time to deceive him. He 
had a small share of book learning, but a vast acquaintance with | 
the world. He had known men and taverns. He had lived with 
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gunsmen, with troopers, with gentlemen ushers of the Court, 
with men’and women of fashion, with authors and wits, with 
the inmates of the sponging houses, and with the frequenters 
of all the clubs and coffeehouses in the town. He was liked 
in all company because he liked it; and you liked to see his 
enjoyment as you liked to see the glee of a boxful of children 
at the pantomime. He was not of those lonely ones of the 
earth whose greatness obliged them to be solitary; on the 
contrary, he admired, I think, more than any other man who 
ever wrote, and, full of hearty applause and sympathy, he 
wins upon you by calling you to share his delight and good 
humor. His laugh rings through the whole house. He must 
have been invaluable at a tragedy, and have cried as much 
as the most tender young lady in the boxes. — THACKERAY, 
“English Humorists of the Eighteenth Century ” 


COMPARISON AND CONTRAST, AND REPETITION 


Credit is a consequence, not a cause ; the effect of a substance, 
not a substance; ’tis the sunshine, not the sun; the quickening 
something, call it what you will, that gives life to trade, gives 
being to the branches, and moisture to the root; ’tis the oil of 
the wheel, the marrow in the bones, the blood in the veins, — 
of all the trade, cash, and commerce in the world... . 

’T is apparent, even by its nature, ‘tis no way dependent 
upon persons, parliaments, or any particular men or set of men, 
as such, in the world, but upon their conduct and just behavior. 
Credit was never chained to men’s names, but to their actions ; 
not to families, clans, or collections of men; no, not to nations ; 
‘tis the honor, the justice, the fair dealing, and the equal con- 
duct of men, bodies of men, nations, and people, that raise the 
thing called credi# among them. — Drror, “ An Essay upon 
Public Credit” 
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DETAILS AND PARTICULARS 


I had yesterday, about five in the afternoon, an opportunity 
of trying Mr. Franklin’s experiment of extracting the electrical 
fire from the clouds; and succeeded by means of a tin tube 
between three and four feet in length, fixed to the top of a 
glass one of about eighteen inches. To the upper end of a 
tin tube, which was not so high as a stack of chimneys on the 
same house, I fastened three needles with some wire; and to 
the lower end was soldered a tin cover to keep the rain from 
the glass tube, which was set upright in a block of wood. I 
attended this apparatus as soon after the thunder began as 
possible, but did not find it in the least electrified till between 
the third and the fourth clap; and, approaching it a second time, 
I received the spark at a distance of about half an inch, and saw 
it distinctly. This I repeated four or five times in the space of 
a minute, but the sparks grew weaker and weaker, and in less 
than two minutes the tin tube did not appear to be electrified 
at all. The rain continued during the thunder, but was consid- 
erably abated at the time of making the experiment. — Letter 
of Mr. W. Watson, F.R.S., to the Royal Society, in Franklin’s 
** Philosophical Papers ” 


EXERCISES 


1. Write an explanation of some apparatus with which you 
are familiar (such as an adding machine, an incubator, a spray 
pump, an electric clock, a visible typewriter) and develop by 
particulars and examples. Make use of outline drawings if 
they will help to make your exposition clear. 

2. Bring to class specimens of exposition which are de- 
veloped by means of details or particulars, by examples 
or illustrations, by repetition, by comparison and contrast, 
and by cause and effect. Find these specimens outside of 
this book. 
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3. Compare and contrast in a single paragraph one of the 
following: character and reputation; talent and genius ; 
tact and talent; the ocean in a storm and a forest in a tem- 
pest; ice hockey and field hockey; a person who 1s self- 
trained and one who ts college-trained. 

4. Find some troublesome problem in algebra. Solve this 
problem as you would for the regular algebra recitation. Then 
write an explanation of your solution such as a teacher would 
make to a pupil who did not understand the process. 


127. Special Forms of Exposition. Among the many forms 
of exposition the following are of special interest: (1) defini- 
tions ; (2) notes; (3) book reviews ; (4) editorial paragraphs ; 
(5) character sketches ; (6) letters. 

128. Definitions. We cannot always use words that are 
familiar to our readers. Often, in order to be understood, we 
need to fall back on definition. 

On occasion a term may be sufficiently defined by explain- 
ing its derivation. For instance, “exposition’’ may be de- 
scribed as a “‘ setting forth,” since it comes from the Latin 
ex + pono, ‘to set forth.” But often we cannot satisfactorily 
define a term either by means of a synonym or by giving its 
derivation, and in such cases we should not hesitate to elabo- 
rate our definition as much as we think necessary to make 
the matter clear to our readers. 

Compare these two definitions of literature — the one from 
a dictionary, the other from a high-school textbook. 


The class or the total of writings, as of a given country or 
period, which is notable for literary form or expression, as dis- 
tinguished, on the one hand, from works merely technical or 
erudite, and, on the other, from journalistic or other ephemeral 
literary writing. — WEBSTER, New International Dictionary 
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Literature is the expression of life in words of truth and 
beauty ; it is the written record of man’s spirit, of his thoughts, 
emotions, aspirations ; it is the history, and the only history, of 
the human soul. It is characterized by its artistic, its suggestive, 
its permanent qualities. Its two tests are its universal interest 
and its personal style. Its object, aside from the delight it 
gives us, is to know man, that is, the soul of man rather than 
his actions ; and since it preserves to the race the ideals upon 
which all our civilization is founded, it is one of the most im- 
portant and delightful subjects that can occupy the human 
mind.—W1x.1AM J. Lone, “ English Literature ” 


The average person will be better pleased with a definition 


like the second, because of the form in which it is elaborated. 
It is in this form that much of our defining should be given. 


EXERCISES 


1. Explain in not more than fifty words the derivation of 
“define.” If possible, get your facts from either the Century 
Dictionary or Webster’s New International Dictionary. 

2. Be prepared to give an oral exposition of one of the fol- 
lowing expressions. Preface your explanation witha definition. 


Epicure Coeducation 
Microbe Procrastination 
Pessimist Domestic Science 
Athletics Industrial Education 


3. Explain the meaning of Section 4 of Article IV of 
the Constitution of the United States. Make suitable use 
of definition. 

The United States shall guarantee to every state in this 
Union a republican form of government, and shall protect each 
of them against invasion ; and on application of the legislature, 
or of the executive (when the legislature cannot be convened), 
against domestic violence. 
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4, One way of increasing your vocabulary is to study words 
and their meanings. Find as many synonyms and synony- 
mous expressions for these words as possible : 


region meadow middle 
urgent senseless execute 
think odd amuse 
alert hasten end 
house nonsense conceal 


129. Notes. Almost everyone, either in the preparation of 
his school work or for his own convenience, finds it necessary 
to make notes of what he has seen or heard. Much of the 
classroom procedure in college consists of lectures by the 
professors and note-taking by the students. For the student 
to do his part well requires the closest application and no 
little skill. He must train himself to catch the key sentences, 
inserting under them as subheadings the catchwords sug- 
gested by the speaker’s remarks. 

The following notes on “ The Patent-Medicine Evil ” were 
taken on an address given by a prominent physician. Notice 
how suggestive of the whole address they are. 


The American people spend more for patent medicines than 
any other country. 

Advertisements of these medicines are everywhere — news- 
papers, magazines, street cars. 

New cures, soaps, tooth-washes every day. These are ad- 
vertised so alluringly as to make a strong appeal to the ordinary 
person. 

People continue to be deceived in spite of the repeated ex- 
posures of the “ Great American Fraud.” Headache powders 
are still popular for overwork and overeating. 

An Irish maid in New York City was found in first stages 
of consumption. She was urged to return to Ireland, but 
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bought a bottle of cure for two dollars, stayed in New ory 
and died. 


Patent preparations for catarrh do not cure, and frequently 
undermine the health until consumption results. 

City workers find many cases of babies killed from morphine 
poison in soothing sirups. 

Patent-medicine evil can be cured only by constant exposure. 
Overexposure is ineffective. Proper legislation needed. Re- 
quirements of the pure-food law as to labels on drugs. Tech- 
nical terms on labels not understood by most persons. 

Newspaper publicity for patent-medicine frauds is desirable. 

Adequate legislation has not yet been secured. 

Fighting patent medicines is a civic duty. 


Similar to the taking of notes in class, but a little less 
difficult, is the making of notes for reports. Perhaps your 
teacher or your employer asks you to consult the latest agri- 
cultural bulletins to find out which fertilizers are the best to 
use for a garden soil to be planted to potatoes. You will find 
a variety of suggestions, and in order to make your report 
valuable you must give the gist of what seem to you the best 
opinions. You cannot take the time to copy at length the 
different recommendations, but you should give briefly the in- 
formation on which a person could act. The greatest accuracy 
is required for work of this kind. The authorities, with 
chapter and page references for the different suggestions, 
should always be included in the abstract. These scrappy 
notes must be carefully worked over before they can serve as 
a report or an abstract. Special care should be taken to make 
a report based on such notes unified and coherent, but it 
should usually be made as brief as possible. 

130. Book Reviews. We are accustomed to associate the 
term ‘‘ book review” only with the newspaper and magazine 
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expositions of the new books. With this kind of writing the 
pupil may never have experience, but he will frequently have 
occasion to prepare a brief written account of a book. A part 
of the regular English work of the high school, and especially 
of college, is the reading of certain books. To read effectively 
the student must make notes as he reads, and when he has 
finished, out of these notes he must make an abstract or 
review that will serve to fix in his mind the main facts. It 
requires much patient practice to seize on the essential points 
and to put these together in such a way that a reading of the 
abstract will recall the whole book. 

Study the following accounts of books, and determine what 
the writer’s purpose was in each case. 


SEWALL’s DIARY 


This budget of old Colonial news begins in 1673, while a 
young instructor in Harvard is “reading Heerboord’s ‘ Phys- 
ick ’ to the senior sophisters,” and ends in 1729, while the same 
man, old and honored, is “ making a very good match” for his 
granddaughter. Between these two entries are thousands of 
others, which would seem dreary and commonplace did we not 
remember that they mark, like monotonous clock ticks, the 
slow march of a human life across the field of light and into 
the shadows. . 

The three bulky volumes of this old “Diary” are not books 
which we would recommend to the general reader. They have 
absolutely no literary charm; they are mostly dull records of 
commonplace events, made gloomy by many funerals but never 
once brightened by the play of imagination or humor: Yet, some- 
how we have grown deeply interested in them, following their 
endless windings as one follows a trout stream, with continual 
expectation of catching something in the next pool. Nor are 
we disappointed. Here and there, amidst dreary details, are 
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fleeting glimpses of the little comedies of long ago, when fash- 
ions were different but human nature quite the same as in our own 
day. Whether the record gives pleasure or weariness to others 
depends, like fishing, entirely upon the taste of the individual. 

Aside from the question of interest, ‘“‘Sewall’s Diary” has a 
twofold value: it gives realistic pictures of habits, beliefs, po- 
htical and social customs in one corner of America at an early 
period of our history ; and it is one of the most intimate and 
detailed records of a human life that we possess. It shows the 
author, not as the world knew him, but as he knew himself. 
Whoever has the patience to read this old record will meet a 
man who reveals himself without vanity or concealment, who 
follows the call of duty as he hears it, and who makes no 
attempt to win even our good opinion. And he says (May 9, 
1690): “Now the good God, of His infinite grace, help me to 
perform my vows, give me a filial fear of Himself and save me 
from the fear of man.” — Lone, “‘American Literature” 


LIFE IN THE Raw 


“Lost Face,” by Jack London. Jack London, the novelist, 
the writer of short stories, merits respect, for he is a powerful 
artist in the field where. he found fame. He is best known by 
his stories of life in the frozen and savage North. His inter- 
pretations are characterized by brutal vigor. ‘They are rich in 
the element of man and nature. 

The best of his latest collection of short stories, which takes 
title from ‘‘ Lost Face,” is ‘To Build a Fire.” It is the tale of 
a man and a dog, and of the man’s death by freezing in the 
midst of Alaskan winter. There is lean strength in narrative 
tracing the man’s insolent confidence ; his mishap in stepping 
into a concealed air hole in a creek; his fruitless effort to 
kindle a saving fire, and the swift advance of fatal numbness. 
This is the end: 

“The man drowsed off into what seemed to him the most 
comfortable and satisfying sleep he had ever known. The dog 
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sat facing him and waiting. The brief day drew to a close in 
a long, slow twilight. There were no signs of a fire to be made, 
and, besides, never in the dog’s experience had he known a 
man to sit like that in the snow and make no fire. As the twi- 
light drew on, its eager yearning mastered it, and with a great 
lifting and shifting of forefeet, it whined softly, then flattened 
its ears in anticipation of being chidden. But the man remained 
silent. Later, the dog howled loudly. And still later it crept 
close to the man and caught the scent of death. This made 
the animal bristle and back away. A little longer it delayed, 
howling under the stars that leaped and danced and shone 
brightly in the cold sky. Then it turned and trotted up the 
trail in the direction of the camp it knew. There were other 
food-providers and _ fire-providers.” 


EXERCISES 


‘1. Prepare notes based on the next class lecture that you 
attend, or the next book that you read, and bring them to 
class, arranged in good form. 

2. Read an article on some current topic in a good maga- 
‘zine (for example, Harper's or Scribner's) and write a review 
of it as you would of a book. 

3. Very little is known certainly about the life of William 
Shakespeare. Consult the books available and make notes of 
the information that you find; then condense all the known 
facts into the briefest exposition consistent with effective 
writing. ' 

4. Explain in not more than seventy-five words what 
“ Sewall’s Diary” is (see p. 298). 

5. The following report was written by a high-school boy : 


I have just finished reading “Monsieur Beaucaire,” by Booth 
Tarkington, and I wish to recommend it to you as one of the 
best short stories I have ever read. The scene of the story is 
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laid at Bath, England, during the reign of Louis XVI of France. 
The hero is a French prince who tries to attain social position 
in the guise of a barber. This young prince has many ex- 
citing adventures and trying experiences before his identity is 
finally revealed. The way in which the story is told, the char- 
acter of the hero, and his earnestness in attempting to secure 
recognition, all combine to make the book one of unusual 
interest. 


Write a fuller report in a similar vein about some book 
which is interesting and worth while. Use the following plan: 


I. Setting. 
Torr lace, 
2 time: 
II. Story. 
1. Plot in part (enough to arouse interest without satis- 
fying the listener). 
2. Incidents (one or two). 
III. Characters (one or two of special interest to you). 


Note. It is suggested that the foregoing outline be made the basis 
of oral reports on novels (say one talk at a recitation till each student 
has had his turn), it being clearly understood by all that the speaker’s 
purpose is to show his classmates why, in his judgment, it would or 
would not be worth while for them to read the book under discussion. 


131. Editorial Paragraphs. A study of any newspaper will 
show that it consists of advertising matter, news items, and 
editorial comments. These comments deal with the news, 
but are not in themselves ‘‘newsy.” The aim of their writers 
is to influence the opinions of others. Many fall into argu- 
ment in such writing, but the ordinary editorial paragraph 
is an exposition. We may not become editorial writers, but 
if we express our opinions of men and events, we shall often 
adopt this dignified form of discourse. It is therefore well 
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for us to practice this form of writing. The affairs of town, 
state, or nation are always demanding the attention of the 
wide-awake young person, and he often wishes to give his 
interpretation of these affairs. 


EXERCISES 


1. Write an editorial paragraph on some timely topic, in 
the same general style as that used in the following : 


THE CANAL TO BE FORTIFIED 


The decision of the House, in which the Senate is sure to 
concur, that the Panama Canal shall be fortified, may be put 
down among the successes of the Taft administration. The 
President is a man of peace, a firm believer in arbitration, 
who is constantly working to extend its application. Never- 
theless, he realizes that it takes two to go to The Hague, and 
that nations in war always seek to reach the key-point of their’ 
opponent’s defenses. In a broad way the Canal is such a 
key-point in our line of protection. The freedom of the United 
States rapidly to move its fleet from one ocean to the other is 
an advantage which we should forfeit under any scheme of 
neutralization that is conceivable. We could not neutralize the 
Canal without taking upon ourselves the obligation imposed on 
others. It is out of the question that the other great nations 
of the world would consent to tie their own hands and leave 
ours free. As a part of our defenses the Panama Canal must 
take the chances of war, and therefore there is no course open 
to us but so to fortify it as to render it impregnable. In the 
earlier stages of acquisition and construction the Canal may 
have been considered mainly with reference to its commercial 
value, but to-day its strategic aspect has a prominence that is 
not due to recent discussion. As a great American public work 
the waterway will afford facilities for quick transit to the com- 
merce of the entire world, but it may be doubted — it is at 
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least debated — whether its business will attain the volume 
once confidently expected. But whether it pays expenses or 
not as a commercial short cut, it will more than pay for itself 
to the United States as a stronghold equally available for the 
defense of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and their approaches. 


2. Make a list of the subjects discussed in the editorial 
columns of one issue of (1) a local weekly newspaper or 
(2) a prominent daily paper. 

3. Choose from your list the subject in which you are 
most interested or about which you would like especially 
to know. If possible, find in the paper the news item which 
is based on the facts that called forth the editorial, and pre- 
pare an editorial paragraph on the same subject. 

4. Make a list of the subjects discussed by reporters in a 
single number of a prominent newspaper, underscoring those 
which in your judgment are worth a place in the paper. 
Show how editorials might be based on some of them. 

5. Act as reporter yourself. Write about any matter that 
comes to your attention which should be of interest to your 
‘schoolmates or to a reasonable number of persons in the 
community. Be alert to see and hear accurately whatever is 
going on about you, and give a faithful account of whatever 
impressions or information you undertake to reproduce. } 

6. Base an editorial on some of the work called for in 
Exercise 5.2 


132. Character Sketches. In general, we may think of a 
character sketch as a combination of description and exposi- 
tion, the purpose of which is to make one thoroughly ac- 
quainted with a character. Excellent work of this type is 


1 This exercise is worth repeating often, whether it results in narration, 
description, exposition, or a combination of two or more of them. 
2 This exercise is worth repeating. 
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based first of all on the ability to understand other persons — 
ability on which one’s success in business often depends. 

The study of human nature is the most interesting study 
in the world. We enjoy it in literature at every turn. The 
older one grows, the less he is apt to care for the mere 
plot of a story; what holds his interest is the unfolding of 
character. How dry we should find history if it were nothing 
but a chronicle of events, and were not brightened by char- 
acter sketches of the great men of the past! Biography, 
—when well written, always attractive to old and young, — 
although it makes frequent use of narration and description, 
is, after all, a prolonged character sketch. 

Observe the skillful character portrayal in the following 
paragraph : 


Andrea was here, then, in the loneliness that he loved, —a 
fantastic youth, who lived but for his art; to whom the world 
was like the Coburg Theater, and he in a magnificent costume 
acting a principal part. His art and his beard and whiskers 
were the darlings of his heart. His long, pale hair fell over:a 
high, polished brow, which looked wonderfully thoughtful ; and 
yet no man was more guiltless of thinking. He was always 
putting himself into attitudes; he never spoke the truth; and 
was so entirely affected and absurd as to be quite honest at 
last; for it is my belief that the man did not know truth from 
falsehood any longer, and was, when alone, when in company, 
nay, when unconscious and sound asleep snoring in bed, one 
complete lump of affectation. ... To do him justice, he hated 
“Don Juan,” and a woman was in his eyes an angel; a 
Aangel, alas! he would call her, for nature and the circum- 
stances of his family had taken sad Cockney advantages over 
Andrea’s pronunciation. — THacKERay, “A Shabby Genteel 
Story ” 
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EXERCISES 


1. Write an exposition of about three hundred words on 
any subject suggested by the following passage. Adopt the 
editorial form of exposition. 


. .. Full of crooked little streets; but I tell you Boston has 
opened, and kept open, more turnpikes that lead to free thought 
and free speech and free deeds than any other city of live men 
or dead men, —I don’t care how broad their streets. are, nor 
how high their steeples. — Hoxmes, “ The Professor at the 
Breakfast-Table ” 


2. Make a list of five subjects on which you could write 
editorials. 

3. Write a paragraph on one of these five subjects. 

4. Develop a one-paragraph character sketch of Portia, 
wife of Brutus. Compare and contrast her with Juliet. 

5. Write a comparison of Shakespeare’s Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth. (About five hundred words.) Use an outline. 

6. Bring to class a detailed outline of the life of one of 
these persons : 


Daniel Boone Thomas Jefferson 
Alexander Hamilton Queen Elizabeth 
Henry D. Thoreau Walter Raleigh 
Louisa M. Alcott John Adams 


133. Letters. In Chapter VIII we have already learned 
how to write letters which are correct in form and clear and 
forcible in content. In our study of exposition, therefore, we 
need to consider merely the letter which is written for the 
purpose of explaining something clearly and convincingly. 
Since no letter should be written which does not have a 
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definite purpose, there is no excuse for one that is rambling 
and uninteresting. 

Study the following letter, answering these questions : 

1. Is it clear and to the point ? 

2. To what extent is it simple and natural ? 

3. What thought does the closing paragraph emphasize ? 


From ‘“* Memorrs OF BERTHA VON SUTTNER” 


Paris, January 7, 1893. 
Dear Friend: 


May the new year prove prosperous to you and to the noble 
campaign which you are carrying on with so much power 
against human ignorance and ferocity. 

I should like to dispose of a part of my fortune by founding 
a prize to be granted every five years—say six times, for if in 
thirty years they have not succeeded in reforming the present 
system, they will infallibly relapse into barbarism. 

The prize would be awarded to him or her who had caused 
Europe to make the longest strides toward ideas of eae 
pacification. 

I am not speaking to you of disarmament, which can be 
achieved only very slowly; I am not even speaking to you of 
obligatory arbitration between nations. But this result ought 
to be reached soon—and it can be attained —to wit, that 
all states shall with solidarity agree to turn against the first 
aggressor, Then wars will become impossible. And the re- 
sult would be to force even the most quarrelsome state to 
have recourse to a tribunal or else remain tranquil. If the 
Triple Alliance, instead of comprising only three states, should 
enlist all states, the peace of the centuries would be assured. 

With kindest regards, ever yours, 
A. Nobel. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Be prepared to give an oral exposition of two of the 
following subjects. Precede each with a comparatively brief 
description. 


I Rennis: 

Golf. 

. Bread-making. 

Killing the Nerve of a Tooth. 
Touch Typewriting. 

. Harrowing. 

7. Making an Artesian Well. 


Do RP ww 


2. Profiting by whatever criticisms may have been made 
on your oral composition, write in vivid and concise English 
the substance of one of the talks. 

3. Write a one-paragraph description of plane geometry 
and follow it with a brief exposition of plane geometry as a 
valuable study. 

4. Be prepared to give orally or to write out in class 
directions for making one of the following (you are to write 
only about something which you have made yourself): gra- 
ham- bread, cream-of-tartar biscuit, plain cake, cream toast, 
a tool box, a two-compartment wood box, a hard-coal fire, a 
fireplace fire with logs, a ventilator for a living-room window. 

5. Develop the following topic sentence into a paragraph 
of one hundred and fifty words by means of details and 
illustration : 

Among the great men of history, few have inspired such 
devoted obedience, or have impressed others with such ab- 
solute confidence in their loyalty to their ideal, as General 
Robert E. Lee. 


6. In about a thousand words explain how and why one 
of these men attained his great success. First read carefully 
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the book or articles necessary, making notes (see p. 296). 
Arrange these notes in the form of an outline and bring this 
to class with your composition. 


Alexander Hamilton Charles Dickens 
Stephen Girard ‘Thomas Edison 
John Wanamaker Horace Greeley 


7. In not more than a hundred words explain the meaning 
of ‘‘ punctuality.” 

8. Write a brief exposition of thrift or industry, making 
some use of this quotation from Franklin’s ‘‘Autobiography”’: 


I began now gradually to pay off the debt I was under for 
the printing house. In order to secure my credit and character 
as a tradesman, I took care not only to be in vea/zty industrious 
and frugal, but to avoid the appearance to the contrary. I 
dressed plain and was seen at no places of idle diversion. I 
never went out a-fishing or shooting ; a book indeed sometimes 
debauched me from my work, but that was seldom, was private, 
and gave no scandal; and to show that I was not above my 
business, I sometimes brought home the paper I purchased at 
the stores through the streets on a wheelbarrow. Thus being 
esteemed an industrious, thriving young man and paying duly 
for what I bought, the merchants who imported stationery 
solicited my custom, others proposed supplying me with books, 
and I went on prosperously. 


9. Write a letter to your English teacher, explaining what 
you expect to do after graduation from the high school. This 
account must include not only a statement of your intention 
and an explanation of it, but a discussion of your qualifications 
for the undertaking. If you have not yet decided what you 
are to do, explain the reason for this uncertainty. 

10. Study these words of Emerson and expand them into 
a paragraph of your own: 
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The most interesting writing is that which does not satisfy 
the reader. Try and leave a little thinking for him; that will 
be better for you both. The trouble with most writers is they 
spread too thin. The reader is as quick as they; has got there 
before them, and is ready and waiting. A little guessing does 
him no harm, so I would assist him with no connection. If 
you can see how the harness fits, he can. But make sure 
that you see it. 


11. Write a letter to Brutus, telling him what kind of man 
you know Cassius to be. 

12. Give orally the main points to be remembered (1) in 
Chapter X ; (2) in Chapter XI. 


CHAPTER Xt 


ARGUMENT 


134. The Meaning of Argument. Exposition naturally 
paves the way for argument. We are not satisfied with tell- 
ing how things are made and why, how they are done and 
why. We frequently wish to convince ourselves and others 
that one way of doing a thing is better than another. A 
chauffeur who is thoroughly familiar with an automobile may 
give an excellent explanation of its construction ; but in order 
to show you that his is the best machine on the market, he 
must know a good deal about the construction of other auto- 
mobiles. In the first instance he should be able to set forth 
the facts; there should be no room for discussion or doubt. 
In the second case he will necessarily deal with opinions as 
well as with facts. That is to say, exposition furnishes infor- 
mation; argument, in addition to furnishing information, 
undertakes to convince persons that one thing is better than 
another; that a course of action is right or wrong; that a 
statement is false or true. 

135. The Value of Argument. Argument almost neces- 
sarily includes other forms of discourse. In order to show 
that one article is more satisfactory in a given case than 
another, there might be need of description and explanation 
as well. To convince the world that Stanley was the greatest 
explorer of his time, there would be need of narration and ex- 


position. Similarly, other forms of discourse may include 
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argument. It naturally finds its way into narrative, and in 
exposition a speaker or writer almost always needs to insert 
something of an argumentative nature. 

Argument is valuable, however, not so much because it 
calls for practice in all the other forms of discourse or be- 
cause it may be included in some of them, but because it 
makes a considerable demand on one’s judgment, — on one’s 
ability to decide between right and wrong, the good and the 
better, and the ability to show others that one’s decisions are 
right or wrong. 

136. Kinds of Argument. The process of establishing 
proof may involve both simple and difficult processes of 
reasoning, but its most useful and practical procedures are 
among the simplest activities of the mind. Let us consider 
two kinds of argument, — induction and deduction. 

137. Induction. We know so many boys who play base- 
ball that we feel safe in concluding that most boys like 
to play baseball. We have seen so many girls play with dolls 
that we naturally conclude that most girls like to play with 
dolls. In a similar way we draw inferences about the fond- 
ness of boys for cherries, apples, and candy, swimming, 
boating, etc. Some of us have found so many problems in 
geometry difficult that we conclude that geometry must be a 
difficult subject. In the same way we reason about all kinds 
of work or play with which we have had considerable experi- 
ence. This process of basing conclusions on a relatively large 
number of instances with which we are familiar is called 
induction. In this way a collection of facts establishes (1) a 
new fact or (2) a theory that will account for all the facts. 

1. An argument of fact usually undertakes to prove that 
an event did or did not happen. In some instances the facts 
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known offer conclusive proof; in other cases the proof is 
reasonably conclusive. For example, the question is whether 
the Kennistons robbed Goodridge : 


a. There is the highest improbability that the Kennistons 
had ever heard of Goodridge before the robbery. 

b. Their conduct on the evening of the robbery and the next 
day was marked by no circumstances of suspicion. 

c. From the time of the robbery until the arrest nothing 
appeared against them. 

d. They neither passed money nor were found to have had 
money. 

e. The manner of the search of their house, and the cir- 
cumstances attending it, excite strong suspicions of unfair 
and fraudulent practices. 

J. In the hour of their utmost peril no promises of safety 
could draw from the defendants any confession affecting 
themselves or others. 

Therefore the facts seem to show that the Kenniston 
brothers did not rob Goodridge.’ 


2. An argument of theory undertakes to prove or disprove 
a theory that will account for a considerable number of estab- 
lished facts. For example: 


That glaciers move slowly down their valleys was long 
known to Alpine hunters. Rude experiments of the first 
scientific explorers confirmed this popular notion. Hugi, in 
1827, built a hut upon the Aar glacier. This hut was visited 
from year to year by scientific explorers, and its change of 
position measured. In 1841 Agassiz found that it had moved 
1428 meters in fourteen years, or about roo meters (330 feet) 
per annum. The ruins of Agassiz’s hut (H6tel Neuchatelois), 
built in 1840, were found in 1884. They had moved in forty- 
four years 1900 feet. Numerous other observations from year 


1 Based on Webster’s ** Defense of the Kennistons.” 
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to year by Agassiz and others, on the position of conspicuous 
bowlders lying on the surface of glaciers, confirmed these re- 
sults and placed the fact of glacier motion beyond doubt. But 
the most important observations determining both the raze and 
the /aws of glacier motion were made in 1842 by Professor 
Agassiz on the Aar glacier and Professor Forbes on the 
Mer de Glace.— LE Contr, “ Elements of Geology ”? 


EXERCISE 


Give the reasons for believing one of the following state- 
ments : 

1. American secondary schools for boys and girls are an 
excellent preparation for business life. 

2. Labor-saving machinery leads to the employment of 
more laborers. 

3. Automobiles help the farmer. 

4. War hurts the victors as well as the vanquished. 

5. The planets were once hot bodies like the sun and stars. 


138. Jumping to a Conclusion. You should be particularly 
careful, in making inductions, not to jump to a conclusion and 
not to draw too large a conclusion from too few indications. 
You should weigh all indications with great care. You should 
not attach too much importance to any one point, nor let any 
specially brilliant idea turn you from the main consideration. 
Find as many and as weighty reasons as possible, and do 
not overlook or underestimate anything that makes against 
the conclusion. For example : 

I must have offended Smith, for he passed me without no- 
ticing me at all. (I must consider that Smith may not have 
seen me. Even if he looked straight at me, he may have been 
absent-minded or he may be nearsighted.) 


1 Copyright, 1877, 1882, 1891, 1896, 1903s by D. Appleton and Company, 
and used by permission. 
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EXERCISE 


Be ready to tell the class just why you are, or are not, pre- 
pared to accept the following statements as necessarily true: 


1. It will be a fine day to-morrow, because there was a very 
red sunset this evening. 
2. I know John cheated in the history examination, for I 
saw him looking across the aisle at Brown’s paper. 
3. We are going to have an early spring, because the robins 
are here earlier than usual. 
4. All boys should go to college. 
5. I cannot commit this poem to memory, for I have 
already studied it two hours. 
6. Smoking does not hurt a boy; Harold Emery gets 
along all right in school and he smokes. 
7. Miss is very stupid, for she worked a whole period 
on that easy algebra problem without solving it. 
8. Girls do not need a college training. 
9. A college president is an educated person. 
10. A policeman is judged more severely than any other 
person holding a public position. 
11. The new prepayment cars are much better than the 
old-style cars. 
12. It may be worth while to spend fifteen minutes on the 
newspaper, but assuredly it is not reading for all day. 
13. A letter awarded to a track athlete is the hardest-earned 
letter given in colleges or preparatory schools. 
14, Motor boats afford more pleasure than sailboats. 
15. My brothers all went to college; therefore my father 
will send me. 
16. My father had a college education, and therefore has 
succeeded in business. 
17. Walter is late for breakfast; he must have worked too 
hard yesterday. 
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18. I can’t find my block of paper; someone must have 
taken it. 

19. I have seen crows all my life. Every crow that I ever 
saw was black; therefore all crows must be black. 

20. Motor cyclists make so much noise that they evidently 
enjoy noise. 


139. Deduction. We have noticed that roses fade and that 
all the flowers with which we are familiar fade. Conse- 
quently, as soon as we see the Lzznaea borealis (the twin- 
flower), we feel confident that it too will fade. That is to say, 
our knowledge of the world and of life is not wholly de- 
pendent on the discovery of individual facts and the infer- 
ences drawn by induction from them. There are certain 
truths which, originally discovered by induction, are practi- 
cally self-evident. For example : 

All flowers fade. 

All fish swim. 

All vices are reprehensible. 

Laws that cannot be enforced are bad. 

Whenever from one of these general truths we draw a con- 
clusion with regard to a particular case, we employ deduction. 

To say that a given argument from deduction is sound or 
unsound is often very difficult. One means of testing the 
soundness of an argument developed by deduction is to draw 
out what is called the sy//og¢sm, which may be illustrated by 
the following : 

Major Premise. All flowers fade. 


Minor Premise. The Zznznaea borealis is a flower. 
Conctusion. Therefore the Zzznaea borealis will fade. 


The major premise states a general truth; the minor 
premise names some particular person, thing, or fact, to 
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whom or to which the general truth will apply ; and the con- 
clusion unites the two. 

Just as a chain is no stronger than its weakest link, so a 
deductive argument is no stronger than its weakest premise. 
A premise is not always expressed ; in fact, the premise that 
is oftenest inconclusive is the one that is assumed as true and 
left unexpressed. Hence it is important to make sure of all 
your premises, whether you state everything for your reader 
or not. 

EXERCISE 


What is the full syllogism on which the following editorial 
is based ? 


REFORM IS NEEDED 


What is the ordinary citizen to believe of the efficiency of the 
state banking department, when its chief asserts without reserve 
that it was “blameless” in the matter of the Kensington defal- 
cation, and that Treasurer Bell escaped because he was cleverer 
than all the examiners put together ? 

Is not the public that supports the department and its offi 
cials justified in the earnest hope that somehow the bank- 
examining power of Massachusetts may emerge from what its 
head calls its “transition period” and find itself able to cope 
with rascals on even terms? Is it not willing to furnish more 
money for the purpose, if more is needed ? 

It is one of the most sacred duties of this commonwealth to 
guard the integrity of the savings of its people. If its instru- 
ment for so doing is faulty, by all means let it be corrected 
without delay. 


140. Testing the Premises. There are two faults (in logic 
called fallacies) to which the general, or major, premise is 
liable: it may be untrue, or it may prove too much. 
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A premise not universally true. Tf we say that a man is in 
poor health and must take’a gloomy view of life, we assume as 
the major premise that all men in poor health take a gloomy 
view of life. There are, however, so many exceptions to this 
statement that the argument is inconclusive. 

Proving too much. Jf we say that the study of mathematics 
is an excellent discipline for the mind because mathematics is 
so difficult, we assume that whatever is difficult is for that 
reason an excellent discipline. The assertion, if it proves any- 
thing, proves too much. 


Note. It will be observed that the premises are established in the 
first place by induction. It is from a large number of facts that we 
draw such a conclusion as that a man in poor health must take a 
gloomy view of life; and if any exceptions occur, our conclusion is 
by so much weakened. Induction and deduction work constantly into 
each other, and the same spirit of caution is necessary in using either. 


EXERCISES 


1. Write the major premise on which each of the following 
conclusions is based, and state whether you consider them 
universally true : 

1. This Dutchman is thrifty. 

2. My cousin has spent four years in German schools and 
therefore has had an excellent training in thoroughness. 

3. Since our cook has just come from Paris, she must know 
how to prepare many delicacies. 

4, My neighbor has made his money so quickly that he is 
sure to spend it freely. 

5. It is useless to look for a this year’s bird in a last year’s 
nest. 


2. State the conclusions that are suggested by the premises 
on the following page, and show in each case whether you 


have proved too much : 


’ 
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1. A man may write at any time if he will set himself 
doggedly to it. I am a man, therefore. . 

2. All rivers run downhill. Although this river seems to 
flow uphill .. . 

3. A man ought to read just as inclination prompts him, 
for what he reads as a task will do him no good. I ought 
therefore..5-. 

4, It matters not how a man dies, but how he lives. I ought 
therefore: ... 

5. No man but a blockhead ever wrote except for money. 
Burns assuredly was not a blockhead; therefore he... 

6. Employment and hardship prevent melancholy. Conse- 
quently everyone... 

7. A Frenchman must be always talking, whether he knows 
anything of the matter or not. My friend Regina therefore . . . 

8. Whoever wishes to attain an English style, familiar but 
not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must give his days 
and nights to the volumes of one of the best writers. Addison 
was one of the best writers; therefore . 

9. He is no wise man that will quit a certainty for an un- 
certainty. Hence I shall hold my present position until .. . 

10. There is a perpetual nobleness in work. Sweeping a 
room is work; therefore... 

11. A little learning is a dangerous thing. Therefore... 

12. The way of transgressors is hard. Therefore... 

13. When in Rome one should do as the Romans do. There- 
fore, since I J. . 


3. Sum up each of the two following arguments in a 
single sentence, and test both premises and conclusions. 


1, “ The Book of Sir Marco Polo concerning the Kingdoms 
and Marvels of the East” is one of the most famous and im- 
portant books of the Middle Ages. It contributed more new 
facts toward a knowledge of the earth’s surface than any book 
that had ever been written before. Its author was “the first 
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traveler to trace a route across the whole longitude of Asia”: 
the first to describe China in its vastness, with its immense 
cities, its manufactures and wealth, and to tell, whether from 
personal experience or direct hearsay, of Tibet and Burma, 
of Siam and Cochin China, of the Indian archipelago, with its 
islands of spice, of Java and Sumatra, and of the savages of 
Andaman. He knew of Japan and the woeful defeat of the 
Mongols there, when they tried to invade the island kingdom 
in 1281. He gave a description of Hindustan far more com- 
plete and characteristic than had ever before been published. 
From Arab sailors, accustomed to the Indian Ocean, he learned 
something about Zanzibar and Madagascar and the semi-Chris- 
tian kingdom of Abyssinia. To the northward from Persia he 
described the country of the Golden Horde, whose khans were 
then holding Russia in subjection; and he had gathered some 
accurate information concerning Siberia as far as the country 
of the Samoyeds, with their dog sledges and polar bears. — 
Fiske, “The Discovery of America” 

2. Until a few years ago the work of everyday life at home 
made special muscular training unnecessary. Industry was 
centered in the home, where our parents used to grow their 
own food, spin and weave their own cloth, make their soap, 
dip candles. Eighty per cent of the population was agricultural. 
The father, if he happened to be a cabinetmaker or blacksmith, 
shaped his wood and forged his metal near his home, within 
the sight of his children. Each child was called upon while still 
young to share the parents’ activity. He not only gained an 
insight into the industrial processes, but acquired habits of work, 
keen discipline, moral training for his future occupation. 

But now we are become a new sort of cave dweller. Even 
in our suburban homes we have accepted the automatic .ways 
of apartment-house life ; luxury, indulgence, ease are softening 
our fiber; and industry has passed forever from the home to 
the factory. This has thrown new duties upon the school. 
Fifty years ago the academy boy was an efficient and intelligent 
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part of that mid-century civilization, The entire industrial 
process was known to him. To-day, through the enormous 
complexity of life and its minute specialization in work, this 
has so far been lost that the city high-school boy has not even 
the elements of knowledge sufficient to build up imaginatively 
the vital facts of daily life and labor. He has studied books 
and heard things talked about, but even of his father’s produc- 
tive work he has had little or no share. Chalk and blackboard 
and books, even when supplemented by our new manual train- 
ing, are no longer enough. Our new civilization has its own 
vital needs. The knowledge necessary for use in the productive 
industrial processes has increased enormously. Sciences like 
physics and chemistry and electricity have become essential 
factors in the daily work of the world. The tempering of steel 
formerly meant no more than the heating of the metal to cherry 
red ; it is now an intricate process requiring a difficult study of 
temperatures and alloys. And to-day skill and accurate knowl- 
edge in the use of the hands are needed as never before. 
Clearly we must immediately have a new sort of school, for 
children now need the training of their muscles as well as of 
their minds. And they need the training of their minds through 
their muscles. — E. A. RUMELY, “Our Public Schools as Prep- 
aration for Practical Life ” 


141. Argument from Cause to Effect. We often say that 
there is a strong probability that a thing will happen, or has 
happened, as a result of certain causes. In other words, we 
argue from cause to effect. For example : 


If the boys play ball near the house, they will probably 
break some glass. 

We had so little rain this spring that the hay crop is likely 
to be small. 

Young children will not dread a thunderstorm if their elders 
betray no fear on such occasions. 
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In testing this kind of argument we should ask two ques- 
tions: (1) Are the causes adequate to produce the given 
effect ? (2) Are there not other causes sufficient to prevent 
the causes in question from producing the effect ? 

With reference to the foregoing examples it may be said: 


The blinds are closed on the windows that face the ball field. 
The June rains should go far toward making up for the 
. early drought. 
Children learn quite as readily from other children as from 
their elders. 


142. Argument from Effect to Cause. One may do ex- 
cellent reasoning from effect to cause, but it is not always 
easy to single out the possible causes. We should therefore 
make constant use of these tests: (1) Could no other causes 
have produced the effect ? (2) Did the assumed cause exist ? 
(3) Was the assumed cause sufficient to produce the effect ? 

For example, in the case of the broken glass just referred 
to it might be safe to say: 


The windows were probably broken by boys who played 
ball near by. 


But other causes may have produced the effect. 


There is in the neighborhood a small boy who is fond of 
throwing stones. 
The little girl next door is learning to throw a ball. 


And as a matter of fact the alleged cause did not exist. 


The window was broken before the boys played ball. 
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EXERCISE 
Are the following conclusions based on sound reasoning ? 


1. These peas are fresh because they came from the Ideal 
Market. ; 
2. ’Tis money makes the man. 
3. There were so many noises in the street last night that 
I did not sleep well. 
4. The best advertisement of a boarding house is a well- 
satisfied boarder. 
5. The improvement in the roads of this town is due 
largely to the use of automobiles. 
6. The expensive modern methods of putting up and de- 
livering goods are partly responsible for the high cost of living. 
7. Tomatoes will ripen early if they are pruned. 
8. Stark’s improvement in his studies is due largely to }* 
taking part in athletic contests so regularly. we" 
9. Shakespeare must have been an ignorant man, fe 
sometimes uses a singular predicate with a plural subject 
10. William Day’s exceptional ability as a runner is 
the fact that his father was a fast runner. 
11. The proprietor of the boarding house has b 
cessful because he has always set a good table. 
12. If Saturday is hot, our nine will win, for our | 
at his best on a hot day. say that 
13. My low record in algebra is due to the tear OF has 
like of me. ords, we 
14, The reason why I can do no better in history 
I have so much work to do outside of school. 
15. I have not written my theme because I di probably 
what to write about. ~~ 
16. School children waste a good deal of paper jP 8 likely 
can readily obtain all they need. 
17, If we gave more attention to music in ot 
pupils would be more eager to hear good music out 


ore. 
or 


rough 
» Prep- 


heir elders 
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143. Argument from Example. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing method of arguing, and the easiest to understand, is by 
means of example. It is especially well adapted to public 
speaking and to answering questions of procedure, duty, 
and policy. We may use example in establishing a general 
law. The most conclusive form of argument from example 
is that in which conditions are intentionally chosen that are 
less favorable than the conditions in the present case. This 
argument in its proper place is very effective. Note the 
following instance. 


Alexander was puffed up by his marvelous conquests; he 
became vain and self-indulgent and luxurious; for the sake of 
victories abroad he neglected affairs at home; so that at his 
miadeath the vast empire that he had made fell in pieces like a 
haveP® of sand. It will not do to relax vigilance and strenuous 
(3) yfort, or to lose self-control; disaster lies that way. 

Ban tests for argument from example are these: (1) Are 
to It M.¢ cited like the case under discussion in all essentials ? 

Tithe cases cited to establish a general law sufficiently 
ball ns? (3) Would it not be possible to mention other 

that tend to disprove the proposition ? 
But other f 4 R 
a fallacious example : 

Ther 
throwin?@t thinker and man of science must also be a man of 

The : faith; this we see exemplified in such men as Locke, 

and Kepler. 
And asan 
iment is inconclusive, because many examples on 
ew : : ie : 
le might be given. In fact, religion and science 
re conditions nearly enough parallel to warrant 


usions of the two. 


Th 
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EXERCISES 
1. Apply the foregoing tests to the following argument : 


Domesticated animals, like cultivated plants, may run wild 
and become so abundant as to be extremely injurious. Wild 
horses are said to have become so numerous in some parts of 
Australia that they consume the feed needed for sheep and 
other animals, and hunters are employed to shoot them. In 
some of the Western states they have also become a nuisance, 
and in Nevada a law was passed in 1847 permitting. wild 
horses to be shot. Recent reports from Washington indicate 
that cayuses are considered of so little value that they are 
killed and used for bait in poisoning wolves and coyotes. — 
United States Government Report, Department of Agri- 
culture, 1898 


2. Give oral arguments on either side of the following 
propositions : 


1. The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. 
2. History is little else than the picture of human crimes 
and misfortunes. 
3. It is only the first step which costs. 
4. ‘Too many luxuries are provided for young people. 
5. If a boy has one good everyday suit and one for special 
occasions, he has all the clothes that he needs. 
6. Nothing is of advantage to you that makes you break 
your word or lose your self-respect. 
7. Always take the short cut. 
8. Nothing happens to anybody which he is not fitted by 
nature to bear. 
9. What is not good for the swarm is not good for the bee. 
10. Very little is needed to make a happy life. 
11. Inherited wealth is a doubtful blessing. 
12. Free speech is the safety valve of agitation. 
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13. Forgiveness is better than revenge. 

14, Practice is everything. 

15. Those who want fewest things are nearest to the gods 
(that is, are happiest). 


3. Be prepared to discuss the following passage. With 
how many of the points made in it do you agree? With 
what do you disagree? How much of it is mere assertion ? 
How much of it is proof? Recall any experiences and cite 
any examples that may help an unbiased judge to determine 
the truth. 


I maintain, then, that the school as an institution ought to 
step into the breach armed with its old weapon, the birch rod, 
and win the glory which it used to have. How can it be done, 
since parents make the school? In the first place, many cities 
allow the pupil to be whipped, with the consent of the parents. 
The privilege ought to be used to a greater extent. Secondly, 
as the worst children often come from the homes where the 
idea of whipping is so repugnant that the parents’ consent 
cannot be gained, the school should fight for its old-time right 
to punish regardless of the home. There are many men who 
secretly would like to see this power given back to the school, 
and many more who could be easily convinced by a few facts. 
Of course, no one would desire the ancient fury of punishment, 
but by some system, the details of which any wise body can 
devise, something of the old-time terror of punishment ought 
to be reéstablished, so that the small children may be led to 
believe it dangerous to commit various petty misdemeanors. 
Then they will come into the high school trained, as they are 
not now, to respect law and order, to assume responsibility, to 
be real gentlemen and gentlewomen. If this comes to pass, the 
next generation, fathered and mothered by these disciplined 
boys and girls, will rise up and call their parents blessed, in- 
stead of what they too often now call them.— E. DuDLEY 
Parsons, in Educational Review, May, 1910 
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144. Argument from Analogy. Analogy takes what oc- 
curs in one sphere of life or action and reasons from it to 
what will occur in another. Its conclusiveness depends upon 
the relations or conditions that exist in the spheres; these 
must be alike, as well as the occurrences themselves, else the 
analogy fails as argument. In order to make it conclusive, 
we must trace like causes as well as like effects ; and this we 
can so seldom do that our analogy is not often a real argu- 
ment. As illustration, however (that is, as a means of ex- 
position), analogy is full of interest and often of beauty. 
For example : 


See the brilliant tints of the sky as the sun is sinking below 
the horizon and throwing back his mellow glory over the world 
he is leaving; does not this spectacle remind you of the end 
of life, and shall we not look for such a glory to light our de- 
clining days as the sun of our life enters the unseen realm 
beyond ? 


This is a suggestive illustration, but we are not warranted: in 
saying that the end of life is glorious because the end of day 
is; the two depend on conditions too different to support 
such a conclusion. 

EXERCISE 


Point out the value of the following arguments from 
analogy. Are the cases cited really parallel ? 


1. When the mariner has been tossed for many days in 
thick weather and on an unknown sea, he naturally avails 
himself of the first pause in the storm, the earliest glance of 
the sun, to take his latitude and ascertain how far the elements 
have driven him from his course. Let us imitate this prudence, 
and, before we float further on the waves of this debate, refer 
to the point from which we departed, that we may at least be 
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able to conjecture where we now are. I ask for the reading of 
the resolution before the senate. — Wesster, “ Reply to Hayne” 

2. Sir: he who sees these states now revolving in harmony 
around a common center, and expects to see them quit their 
places and fly off without convulsion, may look the next hour 
to see the heavenly bodies rush from their spheres, and jostle 
against each other in the realms of space, without causing the 
crush of the universe. There can be no such thing as a peace- 
able secession. — WEBSTER, “‘ Reply to Hayne” 


145. Developing the Argument. Unity. A valuable aid 
in establishing our conclusion is to state our purpose with 
precision. Strict attention to such a statement throughout 
the argument will keep us from proving something con- 
siderably different from what we set out to prove. If, for 
instance, we try to show that basket ball is a better game for 
boys than tennis, we must not limit the discussion to boys 
who are exceptionally vigorous ; we must consider with care 
the needs of most boys. 

Coherence. To reach a natural conclusion we must present 
. our material in a logical! order, so that the proof of the first 
point will prepare the reader or hearer for the second point, etc. 

Emphasis. While insisting on a logical order, we should 
try to make our opening attractive and forcible, and to gain 
emphasis through proportion and by giving our weightiest 
argument at the end. 

A plan. A plan, or outline, helpful in all forms of com- 
position, is indispensable in steering straight for the goal in 
argument. It may not be carefully worked out in detail, but 
it must contain the essentials, or what at the time we con- 
sider the essentials. As a result of further thought and study 


1 Logic is the science of exact reasoning. 
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we may revise and rewrite it, substituting strong arguments 
for those that we have found to be weak, and making such 
changes as seem best in the order of presentation. 

Persuasion. Yet all this may not be sufficient. The argu- 
ment may be convincing and yet lack the spur that will incite 
our readers or hearers to action. Our success in winning our 
way in the world, in enlisting the codperation of others, in 
making our little world somewhat better than we found it, 
will depend largely on our skill in persuasion, This means 
that we must study the man or men we undertake to con- 
vince. If we know their ways of looking at life, their habits 
and tastes, we shall know how to appeal to them. Further- 
more, we should bring to bear all the leverage that comes 
from the use of sentences which are carefully phrased and 
words which do their work effectively. In brief, in order to 
argue forcibly we need much knowledge of men and things, 
and great skill in rhetoric. 

Such terms as “ proposition,’’ ‘‘ issues,” “‘ evidence,” ““as- 
sertion,” “ proof,” ‘‘ refutation,” which concern both oral and 
written argument, and which might properly be considered 
here, will for the sake of convenience be discussed under 
debates (see p. 331). 


EXERCISES 


1. Keeping in mind the substance of what you have 
learned about argument, write a letter on one of the fol- 
lowing subjects. First make a simple plan. As you revise, 
test in every way you can the exactness of your reasoning 
and your rhetoric. 


1, Request your English teacher, in revising the list of books 
for next year’s reading, to substitute for a book that you 
dislike one that you have greatly enjoyed. 
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2. Urge your father to buy something that you would like to 
own, or something that would be of great assistance to your 
mother. 

3. Remind someone who works too steadily that play is 
quite as necessary as work. (Cause and effect; examples.) 

4. Urge your cousin to spend a month with you next summer. 

5. Explain to your uncle why you would rather begin at the 
bottom and learn his mill business than take a position in his 
bookkeeping department. (Cause and effect; examples.) 


2. Write a theme on one of the following subjects or on 
one suggested by them. If the subject is of a personal 
nature, address yourself to the English teacher; otherwise, 
to the class. Make a plan. In revising your work, see that 
the premises are true, that every supposed cause is a cause, 
and that every source quoted is reliable. 


1. Have I not been living in a dream? 

2. The railroads should abolish grade crossings in this state. 

3. The parcel post has been a decided benefit to our com- 
munity. 

4. Free-hand drawing should be taught in every high school. 

5. Men usually grow base by degrees. 

6. There is no greater despot than one boy over his less 
energetic companions. 


3. Write an argument on any subject that your teacher 
approves. The following may be suggestive. Try to appeal 
to a classmate whom you consider hard to persuade. 


1. It is good policy for my father to lend me money with 
which to raise chickens (or to do some kind of farming). 

2. Why I urge my friends to join the Boy Scouts. 

3. Everyone should know about birds (or flowers or trees). 

4. Every high-school student should have a library of his own. 

5. Can anyone know the value of money unless he has had 
to work for it? 
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6. It is easier to earn money than it is to spend it wisely. 

7. All automobiles should be equipped with an oil tail lamp. 

8. Every high school, no matter what its special aim may be, 
should offer instruction in gymnastics. 

9. Street cars should not continue to take on passengers 
after they have a certain number. 


146. Debates. The form of argumentation which is of 
most practical value to young persons is debating. As an 
exercise in self-control it is as good as football. The neces- 
sity of getting our opponent’s point of view is the best 
possible preparation for dealing with men and women, and 
if this last advantage were the only one to gain from debat- 
ing, it alone would be worth all the cost. The acquiring 
of this ability is itself an education. 

147, The Finding of Material. Aside from the aid you 
may be fortunate enough to get from friends, you will need 
practice in handling library catalogues and tables of contents, 
You should know where to find, and how to use, records of 
public debates. You should have access to the Congressional 
Record, standard histories, periodicals, and some of the best 
daily papers. Poole’s ‘‘ Index to Periodical Literature”! is 
an invaluable aid in consulting magazines and will be found 
in most libraries. If you are to have weight as speakers, you 
must not only quote recognized authorities but be careful to 
take references and quotations at first hand, if possible, and 
to quote them accurately. Your audience has a right to ex- 
pect you to tell definitely the source of your citation. It is 
not enough, for example, to attribute something to Webster ; 
you should add the name of the speech. In general, you are 


1 This is now published under the title “ Reader’s Guide to Periodical 
Literature.” 
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to give information enough to enable anyone to verify your 
quotations with ease. If, as you take notes, you jot down the 
references to your sources, you will not be embarrassed after- 
ward by wondering who your authority was. 

148. Terms used in Debate. Certain terms used in con- 
nection with formal debating may need brief explanation. 
Some of these terms we shall consider more carefully later. 


1. The Arvoposition is the statement of the subject of the 
debate. 

2. The afirmative side is the one which attempts to prove 
that the proposition is true. 

3. The negative side attempts to show that the proposition 
is mot true. 

4. Colleagues are debaters on the same side. 

5. Opponents are debaters on opposite sides. 

6. The zsswes are the points which must be proved in order 
to establish the proposition. 

7. Evidence is the material used in the proof. 

8. Burden of proof is the task of proving, which rests on 
the affirmative throughout, although the term is applied in 
a slightly modified sense to the obligation of either side. 

9. Refutation is the argument which aims directly to dis- 
prove the opponent’s statements. 

10. Rebuttal has practically the same meaning as 7¢fiwtation, 
but is often applied to the final summary of each side. 

11. A fallacy is a misleading or illusory argument. 

12. Begging the question is assuming as true something that 
needs to be proved. 


149. The Proposition. There are four things to keep in 
mind about a proposition : 

1. It should state what is to be proved; it should not be 
in the form of a mere topic. These are suitable subjects for 
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discussion but not for argument; that is, they are not 
propositions : 

I believe in woman suffrage. 

German as a study. 


The following are suitable subjects for argument : 


Should the suffrage be granted to women ? 
Should German be required for entrance to college ? 


The declarative form—the best for debating purposes — 
would be: 


The suffrage should be granted to women. 
German should be required for entrance to college. 


2. The proposition should be carefully limited. 
a. We must not undertake to prove too much. Study 
these statements : 
Everyone should learn to swim. 
Every boy and girl should learn to swim. 
Every healthy boy and girl should learn to swim. 


The first proposition, a commonly expressed opinion, is 
not a suitable one for argument; neither is the second; the 
third, the most limited, is decidedly the best. 

6. We must not undertake to prove more than one thing 
at one time. It would be unwise to debate on these state- 
ments in this form: 

Every healthy child should learn to swim and to skate. 


Boys and girls do not give sufficient attention to food, sleep, 
and exercise. 


3. If the proposition cannot be freed from ambiguity, it 
should be followed by the necessary explanation. Often this 
is merely a definition of terms. The same term may convey 
different meanings to different persons. Compare ‘‘ manual 
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training school,” “industrial school,” “trade school.” If any 
one of these appears in a proposition, it will be well to 
accompany it with a definition. Examine the following : 
Public schools are better than private schools. (Better for 
what ?) 
Only good men should be chosen to office. (What do you 
mean by good ?) 


4. The proposition, in order to be debatable, should have 
two sides. We should avoid a statement that is one-sided, — 
so clearly true that it does not lend itself to argument. 
For example : 

A pupil who cheats deserves to be punished. 

A student’s proper advancement requires that he should 
spend as much time in study as in athletic exercise. 

Reading good books is very beneficial. 

Associating with one’s fellow men is of immense value. 


There is room for argument, however, in such statements as 
these : 
In the high-school graduation exercises some of the speaking 
should be done by the pupils. 
All men should be equal before the law. 


EXERCISES 


1. Write five propositions on which you could build argu- 
ments, using any of these suggestions in any way that you 
please. Apply to each statement the four tests considered 
above. 

Geometry. 
Studying at home. 
Automobiles. 
Tennis. Scott’s novels. 
Basket ball. 10. Oral reading. 


The cause of fires. 
. Reading the. newspapers. 
Gymnasium work. 
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2. Improve the statement of these propositions in any way 
you can. Apply each of the four preceding tests. 


1. Everybody should learn to cook. 

2. Football is the best of all sports. 

3. Literature is a more valuable study than geometry. 

4. All pupils should study at home. 

5. Everyone should have a high-school education. 

6. Every town should have a public library. 

7. Every public library should be open every day in the week. 


150. The Issues. Certain fundamental points must be 
proved to establish the proposition. These points are called 
the zsswes. In determining them we must ignore (1) what- 
ever has no bearing on the question, and (2) all matters on 
which both sides agree or which the other side admits. Then 
we should state briefly the main points on which both sides 
disagree, arranging them under a few heads. 

151. Evidence. Assertion is an expression of opinion ; 
proof must be supported by facts. The material used in 
furnishing the proof is called the evidence. Assertions 
amount to nothing; every bit of evidence, however, is a 
round in the ladder that leads to the conclusion. 

Evidence is derived either from observation or from read- 
ing. If from observation, its value depends upon such con- 
siderations as ability to see accurately, capacity for straight 
thinking, precise expression, and honesty. If from reading, 
we should quote only experts of recognized authority, re- 
membering, too, that the substantial agreement of several 
experts is naturally considered to be more valuable than the 
opinion of any one of them. 

A careless observer or an inaccurate reporter is apt to 
present contradictory evidence ; one who exaggerates may be 
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unreasonable. A case is always weakened and sometimes lost 
by the exposure of any one of these faults. 

152. Refutation. As already stated, refutation is the argu- 
ment which aims directly to disprove the opponent’s state- 
ments. To weaken an opponent’s position by showing that 
some of his evidence is unreliable or that some of his reason- 
ing is clearly unsound is just as important as to establish our 
own position. When to bring in the refutation depends upon 
the question. On one occasion it will seem best to make it 
very conspicuous, — perhaps to put it first, so as to remove 
opposition or prejudice. On another occasion it may be intro- 
duced incidentally as a matter of little consequence. Another 
time we may not dare mention it till we have advanced most 
of our arguments; then we shall endeavor with one strong 
sweep to remove all obstacles. 

153. The Brief. In preparing an argument you need 
something more than a plan, or topical outline; you need 
complete statements of all the thoughts that are essential to 
the argument. These statements compose the dvzef. The 
brief has three important parts: (1) the introduction, (2) the 
brief proper, and (3) the conclusion. 

In the zxztroduction state clearly 

How the question arose. 


What facts both sides admit. 
What is the exact point at issue. 


In the def proper show the growth of the argument : 


Separate the main arguments from the subordinate. 

Arrange the main arguments in logical order. 

Group under them the subordinate arguments and see that 
each subdivision is a reason for the truth of the division under 
which it comes. 
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In the conclusion sum up the argument concisely. 

Not only do we need a brief for each side of the debate, 
but we should be as familiar with the opponent’s ground as 
we are with our own territory; for we are to give and take, to 
be answered and to answer, and after the contest begins we 
have no time for hunting up information. 

The following brief for the affirmative shows the proper 
arrangement of material : 


BRIEF 


Question: esolved, That our school day should be length- 


ened. 


dehy 


III. 


Introduction 


. For several years the school has opened at nine o’clock 


in the morning and closed at quarter past two in the 
afternoon. 

It has recently been proposed by some members of the 
school committee that the hour for closing be made 
twenty minutes of four. The recess always has taken 
and will continue to take thirty minutes. The change 
suggested will therefore leave a working day of six 
hours. 

Many parents and a large number of the pupils oppose 
the change. 


. Both sides admit that 


A. The average high-school graduate is not efficient. 
B. ‘The necessity for improvement is urgent. 


. The question, then, is whether the improvement can be 


made by lengthening the school day. There are three 
issues. 

A. Is the plan wise in theory? 

B. Does it work? 

C. Is there no better plan? 


1 


II. 
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Brief Proper 


The long school day is wise in theory. 
A. It would give the extra time that the average pupil 
needs. 
1. There would be more study periods. 
2. There might be more recitation periods. 
3. There would be more time for laboratory work. 
&. It would result in more thorough work. 
1. The pupil would work more carefully. 
2. The subjects could be taught more thoroughly. 
The objection that the pupils should not be expected to 
stand the strain of a six-hour session is not convincing. 
A. Six hours is not too long a time for healthy pupils 
of high-school age to study. 
&. The work of the school day is interrupted 
1. By recess. 
2. By filing from room to room. 
3. By exercises in the hall. 
4. By work in laboratories, drawing rooms, and shops. 
C. In general the schoolroom is a better place for study 
than the home. 
1. It is easier to keep regular hours. 
2. The pupil does not have to look for a place 
where he can work without interruption. 
D. There is sufficient time for outdoor recreation. 
1. Members of the football and baseball teams agree 
to this statement. 
£. There is time for a reasonable amount of outside 
work. 
1. Boys and girls who are determined to help pay 
their way through school will find the time. 
£. Comparatively little studying need be done at home. 
G. The day for boys and girls who are working for 
a living is much longer. 
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H. High-school boys and girls should get used to long 
working days as a preparation for life. 

The long school day works in practice. 

A. It is successful in England. 

B. It works well in France.’ 

C. It is well established in Germany.* 

D. It has been tried for several years in this school in 
the case of certain classes which desired extra 
laboratory work or which needed special teaching. 


Refutation 


. The assertion that American boys and girls should not 


be expected to keep the hours that are kept by 
European students is not conclusive. For 

A. The experiment has not been sufficiently tried in 
this country. 

B. These things are largely matters of custom and 
habit. 

The objection that the average student, unlike the poor 
student, does not need more of the teacher’s time, is 
inconclusive. 

A, Extra time spent in the classroom should result in 
more of the efficient teaching which the schools 
are expected to give. 

B. Additional study hours spent under the supervision 
of the teacher should enable the student to in- 
crease his efficiency as a worker. 

No better way of solving the problem has been suggested. 

A. The double session is out of the question. 

1. The pupils live too far away from the school. 

£. To lengthen the school year would be unwise. 

1. The parents are strongly opposed to the plan. 
2. Many of the pupils need the long summer vaca- 
tion for earning money. 


1 Evidence should be cited. 
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Conclusion 


Since the long school day is wise in theory, since it works in 
practice, and since no better plan has been advanced for 
securing a more efficient high-school graduate, this school 
should lengthen its school day. 


EXERCISES 


1. Write a brief on the other side of the foregoing 
question. 
2. Make a brief of the following argument : 


THE Way TO PEACE 


John hires Hans as a gardener. Hans is dissatisfied with his 
room, his hours, or his wage, and gives notice that he will quit 
if his demand for improvement is not complied with. For a 
week John and Hans discuss terms; they can come to no 
agreement, and Hans quits and seeks another job. John’s 
right to decide whether he will comply with Hans’s demands, 
Hans’s right to quit if the demands are not complied with, no 
one questions. The matter concerns only John and Hans. The 
public are not interested. Hans may be without a job for 
months; only Hans and his family are affected. John may be 
without a gardener for months; only John and his family are 
affected. This is the famous “right of private contract” of 
which we hear so often. 

But when the employer is a great corporation, and the em- 
ployee is a thousand workingmen united in a labor union, and 
the job which they jointly carry on is not the cultivation of a 
private garden but the conduct of a great highway on which 
the well-being of the entire community depends, this method of 
leaving the question between the two to be adjusted by “ private 
contract” is absurdly inadequate. While the corporation and 
the labor union haggle about the terms of a new contract, the 
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whole community watches with eager interest for the outcome. 
When they fail to agree, and the employees, exercising “ the 
right of private contract,” quit, the transportation of a great 
city, perhaps of a great state or congeries of states, is thrown 
into confusion. The public highways of the city in the territory 
affected cease to be available to the public. If John has no 
gardener, and consequently no strawberries from his own 
grounds in June, no one suffers but himself and his family. 
If the city railway corporation has no motormen, thousands of 
men and children have to walk from their homes to their 
offices and their schools. 

The New York 77zdune estimated that the threatened West- 
ern railway strike would have put out of commission 150,000 
miles of railway and out of employment 125,000 employees, 
besides those who were to participate in the strike, and would 
have affected disastrously the entire country west of a line 
drawn from Chicago to New Orleans. How many millions of 
men, women, and children would have been involved in great 
inconvenience, some of them in tragic suffering, there are no 
statistics to show. radstreet’s estimated the loss to the public 
in the Pullman strike of 1894 at eighty million dollars. In the 
coal strike of 1902 the railways alone lost about forty-seven 
million dollars in freight rates. To apply to such a condition 
of affairs the principle of private contract is as absurd as to 
attempt to drive an old-fashioned coach and four along a rail- 
way track and across its culverts and its trestles. 

The railway corporation has been created by the public to 
serve the public interests; and the public have some rights 
which the corporation and its employees are bound to respect. 

How shall they be protected ? 

There. are three rights which are imperiled by labor wars, 
and which the law should safeguard : 

The right of the public to unimpeded transportation. 


The right of the corporation to carry on that transportation 
for the public. 
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And the right of the employees to fair treatment from their 
corporate employer. 

Protect the last, and the rest will be easily protected. At 
present the community does absolutely nothing to protect the 
employees’ right to fair treatment. We leave the ten thousand 
employees of a railway to protect themselves by leaving their 
employment if they have a grievance, as we leave Hans to pro- 
tect himself by leaving his job if he has a grievance. They have 
no other remedy ; wonder not if they use the one we give them. 

The law should allow the employees of any public-service 
corporation to present their grievance to a public-service com- 
mission or its equivalent; should direct the commission to give 
an immediate and public hearing; should require the railway 
to accept and act on the finding of the commission ; and, on its 
refusal or failure so to do, should put the railway into the hands 
of a receiver, as it does in case of a failure to pay interest on 
its bonds. This would provide the employees with a remedy 
for real or fancied wrongs. 

It should then make it a penal offense for the employees of 
any public-service corporation to combine in any attempt to 
interfere with the regular work of the public-service corpora- 
tion, whether by leaving in a body or by any other method ; 
and it should make it a misdemeanor for any individual to leave 
the service without adequate previous notice, say four weeks, 
the misdemeanor being punishable by fine or imprisonment or 
both. This would protect the right of the public-service cor- 
poration to render, unhampered by strikes, the service to the 
public which it was created by the public to render. 

These two rights protected, the right of the public to the 
public service would be sufficiently safeguarded. 

Does this make of the employees slaves? Not at all. No 
more than the soldiers in the army or the sailors in the navy 
are slaves. No more than Hans is a slave; for Hans, if hired 
by the month, cannot lawfully quit his employer’s service with- 
out giving a month’s notice. It simply takes the club out of 
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the hands of the interested employees and puts it into the 
hand of a disinterested tribunal. 

Does it deprive the corporation of efficiency in dealing with 
its corporate problems? Not at all. If the directors prove 
themselves incapable of so managing the corporation that they 
can pay interest on the bonds, the law now takes it out of their 
control and puts it into other hands. If they prove incapable 
of so managing the corporation that they can satisfy the just 
demands of their employees — demands declared to be just by 
an impartial tribunal after public investigation —it is not unjust 
to take the management out of their control and put it into 
other hands. The rights of employees ought to be as well 
safeguarded by the law as the rights of bondholders. 

Certainly the system which leaves the citizens of Philadelphia 
for weeks, and threatened to leave the citizens of all the states 
west of Chicago for weeks, without necessary transportation 
cannot be defended on the ground that it is efficient. If any 
reader has a better plan than we here propose, we shall be 
glad to hear from him. — Zhe Outlook, March 26, 1910 . 


3. Write a suitable introduction to a brief on either the 
negative or the affirmative side of one of the following 
propositions. ; 

1. The execution of Major André was justifiable. 

2. Strikes help the cause of labor. 

3. Our athletic association should be managed by a teacher. 

4, Every high school should have a double session. 

5. The coast defenses of the United States should be 
strengthened. 


4, Write your introduction in paragraph form. 
5. Write the rest of the argument. 


154. The Speaking. After securing an orderly arrange- 
ment of his material, the debater should talk over the whole 
subject by himself or with a friend so many times that there 
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shall be no hesitation for words when he appears in public. 
He is not to commit a speech to memory, but rather to deliver 
so many speeches before the debate that he can speak readily 
on any phase of the question. As soon as his turn comes he 
will be eager to make the most of the time allowed him, as his 
object is to speak so earnestly, and in such a straightforward 
manner, that he shall at once win the attention of his hearers 
and hold it till he has compelled them to agree with him. 

If we would carry our point, it may be a good plan to 
appear not to argue. As long as the listener takes our con- 
versation to be merely explanation, he will follow. If we can 
make the hearer think he is drawing his own conclusions, 
we are much more likely to convince him than we should be 
by giving him the impression that we are doing all his 
thinking for him. 

In closing his ‘‘ Defense of the Kennistons’’ Webster does 
not tell the jury what they ought to do, what he expects them 
to do, or what all right-thinking men would do; he appeals 
to them as men who are to decide for themselves. 


If the jury are satisfied that there is the highest improbability 
that these persons could have had any previous knowledge of 
Goodridge, or been concerned in any previous concert to rob 
him ; if their conduct that evening and the next day was marked 
by no circumstances of suspicion; if from that moment until 
their arrest nothing appeared against them; if they neither 
passed money nor are found to have had money; if the man- 
ner of the search of their house, and the circumstances attend- 
ing it, excite strong suspicions of unfair and fraudulent practices; 
if, in the hour of their utmost peril, no promises of safety could 
draw from the defendants any confession affecting themselves 
or others, it will be for the jury to say whether they can pro- 
nounce them guilty. 
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155. Subjects for Debates. The following subjects may 
suggest others that will prove more satisfactory. 


1. A four years’ high-school course is better than a three 
years’ course. 
2. Canada should be annexed to the United States. 
3. The is a better bicycle than the : 
4, Interscholastic football promotes the best interests of 
schools. 
5. The United States should build a larger navy. 
6. The standing army of the United States should be 
increased. 
7. Private citizens should feed tramps. 
8. Asphalt is the best kind of paving for 
9. A trust is necessarily a benefit. 
10. The treatment of Shylock was unjust. 
11. High-school pupils should read the newspapers. 
12.The is a better automobile than the 
13. Pupils of high-school age should receive training in 
debating. 
14. The public library should be open on Sunday. 
15. Manual training should be taught in all high schools. 
16. Freshmen should be excluded from all high-school teams. 
17. Every high school should give instruction in music. 
18. Monday is a more suitable day than Saturday for the 
weekly school holiday. 
19. Napoleon was a greater military genius than Wellington. 
20. Longfellow’s poetry is more musical than Whittier’s 
(Poe’s, Burns’s). 
21. Hawthorne is superior to Poe in descriptive powers. 
22. President is worthy of reélection as chief executive 
of the United States. 
23. United States senators should be elected by popular vote. 
24. A high tariff increases wages. 
25. Labor-saving machines injure the laboring classes. 


Street. 
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26. The truth should always be spoken. 

27. Sometimes pupils should report wrongdoings of other 
pupils to the teacher. 

28. Military drill should be compulsory in public high schools. 

29. A knowledge of French and German is more valuable 
than a knowledge of-Greek and Latin. 

30. Interclass athletics are of more benefit to a school than 
interscholastic athletics. 

31. Gymnasium work should be compulsory for boys and 
girls in the high school. 

32. All boys should learn to use ordinary carpenter tools. 

33. All girls should learn to cook. 

34, ““——_” is a more interesting book than ‘“‘——_”” for a 
high-school pupil to read. 

35. There is more school spirit in private than in public 
schools. 

36. Algebra is a more valuable high-school study than history. 

37. It is easier to study in school than at home. 


EXERCISES 


1.-In Macaulay’s refutation of the first sentence of the 
following paragraph, does he use assertion, proof, or analogy ? 


Many politicians of our time are in the habit of laying it 
down as a self-evident proposition that no people ought to be 
free till they are fit to use their freedom. The maxim is worthy 
of the old fool in the story, who resolved not to go into the 
water until he had learned to swim. If men are to wait for 
liberty until they become wise and good in slavery, they may 
indeed wait forever. 


2. Show whether the following consist of proof or assertion : 


1. This is the cake [of soap] that users and dealers recognize 
as the standard of accomplishment in the household. It cleans 
where others fail; it does the most work for the least money. 
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2. This is the best tool known, for there is no tool like the 
for doing the one hundred and one odd things about the 


shop. 
3. That air is thus necessary to the propagation of sound 
was proved by a celebrated experiment . . . by a philosopher 


named Hauksbee, in 1705. He so fixed a bell within the re- 
ceiver of an air pump that he could ring the bell when the 
receiver was exhausted. Before the air was withdrawn, the 
sound of the bell was heard within the receiver; after the air 
was withdrawn, the sound became so faint as to be hardly per- 
ceptible. — TyNDALL, “On the Transmission of Sound by the 
Atmosphere” 


3. On one of the following propositions write two inde- 
pendent paragraphs, one of which is developed by cause and 
effect, the other by example. 


. Much novel-reading is injurious. 

. Free trade would benefit the United States. 

The Monroe Doctrine is in the interest of universal peace. 
The typewriter is superior to the 
The fountain pen is the best. 


op 0 0 


4. Say something for or against each of the following 
statements or arguments. Whenever you can, substitute a 
statement which seems more reasonable. 


1. Every girl should learn to cook. 

2. Since many great writers were not distinguished at col- 
lege, college studies are of no value in learning to write. 

3. No immigrant should be admitted to the United States 
unless he has at least twenty-five dollars with him. 

4, Since my uncle, who is wealthy and successful, never. 
studied French and German, I will not study French and 
German. 

5. I cannot see why Brown failed in algebra when he got 
go in history and 80 in English. 
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6. That boy has called out, “ Fire! fire!’ several times this 
week just to deceive us. There is no fire, although he is call- 
ing now. 

7. Every third man has been struck out by the pitcher. As 
Smith is our third man up, he will be struck out. 


5. Make a list of the arguments in favor of either the 
affirmative or the negative of one of the following propositions: 


1. Everybody ought to do what he can do best. 

2. The secret of success is persistence. 

3. The price of necessities should be regulated by the 
government. 


6. Do the following extracts contain any mere assertions ? 
any self-evident truths that the reader at once admits ? 


1, If a thing worth doing is worth doing well, the bill for a 
safe and sane Fourth, favorably reported to the state senate, 
should reach enactment without amendment or substitution. 
The sensible people of the state do not wish “ something just 
as good.” They want a law governing the use of explosives 

- for Independence Day celebration which will provide the maxi- 
mum of protection to their children. Barring the toy pistol is 
hardly more necessary than forbidding absolutely the use of 
the blank cartridge. As for the giant cracker, there is no room 
for difference of opinion, with the consideration of life and limb 
involved. Pandering to the very few who are financially con- 
cerned would be a direct sacrifice of the rights of the many. 
That is neither justice nor wisdom. Let the bill be enacted 
without being made farcical. A sensible reform well begun 
should overcome any selfish opposition. 

2. It is a good deal of a problem whether the present type 
of Sunday newspaper will last. I am inclined to the opinion 
that it will not, and I base this conclusion on the fact that the 
Sunday newspaper is an illogical product. It is no more a 
newspaper than it is a magazine, or weekly paper, or comic 
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paper. If we want a newspaper and nothing else, why should 
we be compelled to buy half a dozen other publications with it? 

I say half a dozen publications, because the Sunday news- 
paper is made up of half a dozen different publications, and 
the purchaser is compelled to buy all or none. If we want a 
magazine, why be compelled to buy a comic weekly? If we 
want a comic weekly, why be compelled to buy a story paper? 
If we want a story paper, why be compelled to buy the cut-out 
scheme for children? If we want the cut-out scheme, why be 

" compelled to buy a magazine? Why shouldn’t we be able | 
to buy just what we want, and not be compelled to take 
anything else? 

It is this idea of dragnet journalism that to my mind is not 
sound and not satisfactory. It means waste and AWAKENS 
A SENSE OF RESENTMENT on the part of a purchaser 
who wants merely a newspaper but, in order to get it, is com- 
pelled to purchase all these other periodicals. WE WANT 
WHAT WE WANT WHEN WE WANT IT. . . .— By 
Frank A. Munsey, in the Boston Journal, April 22, 1910 © 


7. Refute the following in writing : 


But the gymnasium is the normal type of all muscular exer- 
cise, —the only form of it which is impartial and comprehensive, 
which has something for everybody, which is available at all 
seasons, through all weathers, in all latitudes. All other pro- 
visions are limited (you cannot row in winter nor skate in 
summer, spite of parlor skates and ice boats; ball-playing re- 
quires comrades ; riding takes money; everything needs day- 
light), but the gymnasium is always accessible. Then it is the 
only thing which trains the whole body. Military drill makes 
one prompt, erect, accurate, still, strong. Rowing takes one 
set of muscles and stretches them through and through until 
you feel yourself turning into one long spiral spring from finger 
tips to toes. In cricket or baseball a player runs, strikes, watches, 
catches, throws, must learn quickness of hand and eye, must 
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learn endurance also. Yet, no matter which of these may be 
your special hobby, you must, if you wish to use all the days 
and all the muscles, seek the gymnasium at last. 


8. Write a brief on one of the subjects on page 344 or on 
any other subject which seems a good one for debate. 

9. Without writing your argument, be prepared to give 
the substance of it from your brief. 

10. State each of the following so that it may serve as the 
proposition for a debate. Avoid all ambiguity of expression. 


1. The power of the federal government over the state 
governments. 

2. Is Rowena or Rebecca the real heroine of “t Ivanhoe”’ ? 

3. How much pocket money should a high-school student 
have each week ? 

4. The works of Hawthorne and Scott compared for descrip- 
tions of real life. 

5. The character of Judge Pyncheon in “The House of the 
Seven Gables” as a description of a possible person. 


after 


11. Write an argument on ‘Shall I take up 
leaving school ?”’ 

12. Discuss orally the value of your chosen vocation to the 
community. If, for instance, it is domestic science, you may 
explain the meaning of the term, show the importance of the 
subject, and argue that, as it often is not taught in the home 
(for mothers are busy or thoughtless or ignorant, or the family 
boards, or the mothers work out), it should be taught in the 
schools. 


156. The Management of a Debate.! In undertaking a 
debate the members of the class should understand that one 


1 Seealso ** Rules of Proceeding and Debate in Deliberative Assemblies,” 
by Luther S. Cushing. New edition. Philadelphia, Porter & Coates. 
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of the first objects is to encourage a large number of speakers 
to say something to the point. There is always danger that 
three or four of the best speakers will get the lion’s share of 
the advantages. To prevent this, every encouragement should 
be given to the beginner who finds it almost impossible to say 
anything. It must always be borne in mind that one good 
argument, the result of an honest piece of thinking, is worth 
dozens of other people’s thoughts. 

_An exercise of this sort should be democratic. If the mak- 
ing of arrangements is left to a committee of three, appointed 
by the teacher or chosen by the class, all should recognize the 
importance of doing cheerfully whatever this committee rec- 
ommends. Even if one has to take the side he dislikes, he 
must do his best with it in order to support the committee in 
its attempt to have the machinery of the debate run smoothly. 

The subject should be one of general interest. It is wise 
at first to avoid questions that are too intricate for most of 
our statesmen, and, if practicable, to choose one that gives 
the pupil a chance to supplement his reading by drawing 
from his own experience. 

Preparation. Ample time must be given for preparation. 
There should be at least two weeks’ notice, and during the 
fortnight everyone should spend as much as possible of his 
spare time in thinking and reading about the subject. If one 
is to argue on the advisability of feeding tramps, in addition 
to the indefinite amount of reading he will find available he 
may be able to give point and interest to his speaking by 
telling of what he has seen in his father’s dooryard. He 
who would bring others to his way of thinking must show 
them that he has been working out the subject for himself 
and knows what he is talking about. 
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Principal speakers and substitutes. The committee on 
arrangements will probably find that as a rule it is a good 
plan to appoint two or three principal speakers on each side 
of the question, and one substitute on each side. If the substi- 
tutes are not called upon, their careful preparation will qualify 
them to strengthen the debate from the floor. The principal 
speakers must not be given too much time, nor are they to be 
allowed any extension of the time allotted. As soon as they 
have prepared the way for a general discussion, the chairman 
should throw the debate open to all. Then the friends of the 
principal speakers may fill in the outlines presented by their 
leaders. 

Division of work among speakers. Vf, as is frequently the 
case, there are four leaders, the work may be divided in this 
way: 

1. The first speaker on the affirmative gives the outline of 
the entire affirmative case, shows what he and his associates 
are to prove, and presents his own arguments. Incidentally 
he may do something to destroy the force of arguments which 
may be brought forward by the other side. 

2. The first speaker on the negative comes next. He 
shows what he and his colleague are to prove, and presents 
his part of the proof. He has the advantage of knowing what 
has been said by the opening speaker, and does what he can 
to weaken those arguments. He may, if he sees fit, antici- 
pate some of the points likely to be made by the second 
speaker on the affirmative. 

3. The second affirmative speaker ee the work outlined by 
his colleague and answers the first negative speaker. He then 
attacks arguments that may be made by the second speaker 
on the negative and sums up the case for the affirmative. 
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4. The second negative speaker finishes the defensive 
work begun by his colleague and does his best to refute the 
arguments of the affirmative. He fen sums up the case for 
the negative. 

Then comes the debating from the floor. In order to give 
everyone an opportunity to say something, these speeches 
must be very brief. If the volunteers do not use all the 
time set apart for them, the leaders may be allowed to 
speak again. 

The speakers on both sides should make skillful use ‘of 
repetition in presenting the main points. After the closing 
of the general debate, one representative from each side is 
entitled to make a final rebuttal speech. In these rebuttal 
speeches no new arguments or evidence can be introduced ex- 
cept for the purpose of answering an opponent or of making 
clearer or more emphatic some argument already advanced by 
the speaker’s side. The representative of the affirmative comes 
last. As the burden of proof rests upon his side, he should 
have the last word. The closing speakers need to be espe- 
cially clever in singling out the main points that have been 
proved, and in sending them home to the audience in a 
clear, concise, emphatic summary. 


Norte. In many debating clubs the camp system works well. The 
members elect by ballot from their number a president and two leaders. 
These leaders go ahead just as persons do who are selected to choose 
sides for a spelling match. Having drawn lots for the first choice, they 
pick out the debaters alternately till every member is in one camp or the 
other. Then each leader does all he can to enable his camp to win. He 
sees that the work is carefully planned, and frequently makes the open- 
ing or the closing speech. One way of bringing good debaters into a 


club is to allow each leader to place in his camp any new member he 
can secure. 
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Judges. Three judges may be appointed to determine 
which side has been the more successful in convincing im- 
partial listeners. A teacher or some other competent person 
whose suggestions will be carefully followed should serve as 
critic of the substance and the style of presentation, including, 
of course, matters of grammar and pronunciation. 


Perhaps in no single exercise does the pupil who has ac- 
quired skill in composition and rhetoric, —in planning a talk 
or theme, in filling in the outline, in giving talks, in using 
effective words and phrases, — realize the value of his attain- 
ments more fully than in debating. But the pupil who turns 
from the platform to the day’s work will find abundant op- 
portunity to make use of these same attainments, no matter 
how modest and unassuming his career. 


APPENDIX I 


THE MUSICAL READING OF VERSE 


1. Common Feet. In the following stanza (“‘ The Lady of the 
Lake,” I) the syllables that we naturally accent in reading have 
been printed in italics: 

The stag at eve had drunk his fill, 
Where danced the moon on Monan’s rill, 
And deep his midnight lazr had made 

In Jone Glenavtney’s hazel shade. 


Now a single attempt will show the absurdity of emphasizing the 
unaccented syllables. That would give us 


The stag at eve had drunk zs fill, 
Where danced the moon oz Mozan’s rill. 


Nobody would read in this way. Why, then, should anybody make 
a helter-skelter combination of the right and the wrong way? A 
good ear and a little common sense will prevent such a blunder. 
Letting uv stand for an unaccented syllable, and — for an ac- 
cented syllable, we may indicate the accent of these lines thus : 


In this stanza the poet accents every second syllable. We say that 
such verse consists of four feet and that the regular foot is com- 
posed of a short and a long syllable, v —. 
In “ Julius Czesar ” (Act IJ, scene i) we have 
look fresh 
YU — 
put on 
<9 falar 
our Ro|man ac 


YW —| Vv — 
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and merlrily ; 
VY eee [NSF ee 
our pur|poses, 
Nee | EA omens 
tors do. 


YL — 


Good gen|tlemen, 
YU feet Nod OY cane 
Let not | our looks 
YU — 
it as 
Sie 


YW os, 
But bear 
YU epee 
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Each verse consists of five feet, and the regular foot has two 
syllables, a short and a long. 
In 


Tell me | not, in | mournful | numbers, 
== VY a a YU — VY 
Life is | but an | empty | dream, 

— Vi — VY ee _ 


the accented syllable comes before the unaccented syllable, — v. 
In 


From the spijrits on earth 


YU We, YU YU —- 
From the souls | that entreat 


that adore, 
NS Ns 
and implore 


VY Se a 


In the fer 


GG — 


VY A 
vor and pas 


SN ON ee 
sion of prayer, 


NSP re a faces 


NT NA Cee 


two unaccented syllables come before the syllable that takes the 
accent, U7 =; 


And in 
This is the | forest pri{meval. The | murmuring | pines and the | hemlocks, 
pare ASAT No See PN OY ee, ON YU = VY VY —— VY YU me VY 
we recognize the uv vu — inverted, — v vu. 
2. Names of Feet. The following names have been given these 
feet: U —, tambus; — v, trochee; Uv —, anapest; — Vv, dactyl. 


‘But for our purposes the names are of little importance. What we 
need to do is to emphasize the accented syllables, and to pass 
lightly over syllables that are unaccented. This will not be diffi- 
cult if we remember that the poet is expected to retain the accent 
that belongs to a word in prose. In the case of old writers, such as 
Shakespeare and Milton, we sometimes find words with an accent 
long since changed. 

_ 8. Variations. Although most poems have one prevailing meter, 
the poet finds it desirable to change his meter from time to time 
as the thought changes. This substitution of feet, made of course 
in accordance with certain rules, frequently gives the verse an 
added charm. 
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In “ The Lady of the Lake,” I, 40, we find — uv for u _: 


The antlered monarch of the waste 
Sprung from his heathery couch in haste; 
— VU 


pppemes, Ce and 7.2. oes fOr eis 
Rock, glen, and cavern paid them back. 


On the lone wood and mighty hill. 


For the sake of variety we welcome an extra syllable at the end 
of a line, as in the third line below: 


This was | the no|blest Ro|man of | them all: 

— YU ah — aE YU — 
All the | conspir|ators | save on|ly he 

— Net y | | NS YU a oe 

Did that | they did | in en|vy of | great Sele 

es SE |) a) Ee SS 

Similarly, we appreciate the substitution of — — for vu —: 
Blow, blow, | thou win|ter wind, 
—— 7 4) — 


Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude. 


We frequently find a line like the following, in which the fourth 
foot has three syllables : 
hast hung. 


YU oe 


Harp of dering long 


st UY YU a YU es) vv ooo 


the North! | that moul 


The two very short syllables have the time that would naturally be 
given to one unaccented or short syllable: WY —=v —. 

As you read aloud, notice the effect of the different kinds of 
meter (one may be restful, another stirring, another stately) and 


the variations. 
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4. Rests. There are rests in verse, just as there are in music. 
In the following line one must stop after “ primeval ” : 


This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and the hemlocks. 


In On to their morning’s rural work they haste, 


Among sweet dews and flowers, A where any row 
Of fruit-trees, over-woody, reached too far, 


the caret indicates the natural place for pausing. If, as in music, 
the rest takes the place of a syllable, it may be marked thus: 


A Break, | A break, | A break, 
On thy cold | gray stones, | O Sea! 
VY VY — VY aes Nose 


And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


5. Kinds of Verse. If a verse has two feet, it is called aimeter; 
if three, ¢7zmeter; if four, tetrameter; if five, pentameter; if six, 
hexameter. 

Shakespeare’s favorite meter is zambic pentameter (tambic is the ad- 
jective from zamébus), and if you are interested, you will have no dif- 
ficulty in finding many other poems written in this meter. Nor will 
you need look far for examples of frochaic tetrameter and dactylic 
hexameter. But you must expect great variety, even in a single 
poem, and you must learn to adapt yourself to the changes. 

6. Scansion. Whether you do it orally or on paper, this meas- 
uring of the lines is called scansion. You should do enough scan- 
ning to become thoroughly familiar with the method. 


EXERCISES 


1. Read metrically all the poetry in this book. 

2. Separate into feet two lines of every kind of meter you find. 

3. Copy four verses of each of the following kinds: (1) iambic 
pentameter ; (2) trochaic tetrameter ; (3) dactylic hexameter. 
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4. Write four verses of each of the kinds mentioned in Exer- 
cise 3. 

5. Write a few verses on some subject with which you are 
thoroughly familiar (a school song would be acceptable). Before 
choosing your subject, look over the table of contents of one of 
your favorite volumes of poems. 


7. Rhythm. In all your reading of poetry you should pay 
attention to time, as you do in music and dancing. The voice 
should show that your ear detects the regular recurrence of 
accented syllables that gives the musical effect we call *hythm. 
This measured motion of the verse is as natural as the ebb and 
flow of the sea. One may go so far as to say that a poem is not 
really a poem until it is completed by the sympathetic rendering 
of the human voice. 

EXERCISE 


Write out the difference between prose and poetry as clearly as 
you can. Use as illustrations a few lines that are really poetic. 
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SUBJECTS FOR COMPOSITIONS 


Acting Charades 

After the Game 

After the Storm 

Age of Niagara Falls, The 

Arms of a Modern Soldier, The 
Artist’s Struggles to Succeed, An 
Attar of Roses 

Automobile Accident, An 


Bad Habit of using Slang, The 

Battle of the Wilderness, The 

Bee Hunt, A 

Best Way to make Coffee, The 
Breaking a Horse of Balking at a Hill 
Burglar Hunt, A 


Choosing.a Vocation 

Coffee Roaster, The 

Coming of the Tree Toads, The 

Comparison of the Generalship of Lee and Grant, A 

Conversation between a Discharged Motorman and his Wife, A 

Conversation between a Railroad Conductor and a Ten-Year-Old Boy 
traveling Alone, A 

Cooper’s Best Story 

Correct Position at a Desk, The 

Cure for Round Shoulders, A 

Curious Customs of Congress 

Cutting Big Timber 


»~Damming a Brook 

Day at Old Point Comfort, A 

Decorating the Dining Room for a Simple Dinner Party 
360 
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Deserted Farmhouse, A 

Destruction of Carthage, The 

Difference bétween Irony and Sarcasm, The 
Digging Clams 

Distinguished President, A 

Does Slavery exist in Mexico? 

Dull Day, A 

Dustless Dusters 


Early Home Life of George Eliot, The 
Earning Money with a Camera 

Earning Pocket Money 

Easy Method of Purifying Water, An 
Economical but Appetizing Breakfast, An 
Electric Fan, The 

Electric Furnace and Some of its Uses, The 
Eliminating the House Fly 

Embarrassing Situation, An 

Essentials of a Log Hut, The 


Far-Reaching Results of a Slight Mistake in a Drafting Room, The 
Fish Hatchery, A 

Fishing Trip to the Grand Banks, A 

Flower Farm in California, A 

Franklin the Inventor 

Franklin the Statesman 

Full Moon in the Mountains 

Funniest Story I ever Heard, The 


Gainsborough Painting, A 

Germany’s Most Famous General 

Glimpse into the House of the Seven Gables, A 
Glimpse at Post-Office Work, A 

Gray Day by the Sea, A 

Great Biography, A 

Great Cathedral, A 

Great English Queen, A 

Great French King, A 
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Great Greek Victory, A 
Growth of Stories, The 


Hard Work leads to Success 
Homemade Mouse Trap, A 
Homemade Potpourri 

Hour by a Log Fire, An 
Housekeeping in Three Rooms 

How Alaska is Governed 

How I was Cured of Playing Practical Jokes 
How long will our Coal Supply Last? 
How to make a Pair of Skis 

How the Panama Canal is Fortified 
How to raise Winter House Plants 
How to send a Telegram 

Humorous Ballad: John Gilpin, The 


Ice Age (The): Will it Come Again? 

Imaginary Conversation with Silas Marner about Eppie, An 
Impromptu Picnic, An 

Influence of a Newspaper Editor, The 

Influence of the President on Business, The 

Instance of the Intelligence of Horses, An 

Interesting Family, An 


Jane Carlyle’s First Bread-Making Experience 
Japanese Wind Bells 
Jim’s Adventure with Israel Hands (‘‘ Treasure Island ”’) 


Kites used by the Weather Bureau, The 


Largest Dam in the World, The 

Lighthouse Keeper’s Tale, The 

Little Boy that ran away to join the Circus, The 
Lost on a Country Road 

Lost in a Fog 

Luxuries of an Ocean Liner 
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Magazines I enjoy Most, The 

Making a Canvas Canoe 

Man from Home, The 

Meaning of the Title “ Vanity Fair,” The 
Meeting of Lee and Grant at Lee’s Surrender, The 
Midnight Fire, A 

Most Interesting Picture in my Home, The 
Most Nourishing Kind of Bread, The 
Mother of Queen Elizabeth, The 

Mother’s Vacation 

Motor Ice-boat, A 

Moving Pictures as a Means of Good, The 
Moving Pictures as a Source of Harm, The 
Mules in a Coal Mine, The 

My First Experience in Waiting on Table 
My First Sight of the Ocean 

My Grandmother’s Best Silk Dress 

My Most Treasured Possessions 

My Opinion of Our Daily Paper 

My Paper Route 


Navies of Great Britain and the United States Compared, The 
Noises Heard in a Study Room 
Noted-German Painter, A 


Old-Fashioned Bureau, An 

Old Man and a Little Girl, An 

Old Oaken Bucket, The 

One Day’s Experience of a Rural Free Delivery Postman 
One Way of earning Money 

Our Jury System 

Our Sunday Dinner 


Paper made from Wood 

Patching an Auto Tire 

Patrick Henry, the Ardent Patriot 
Personal Appearance of Napoleon, The 
Picking Cranberries for Market 
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Planning a Cruise 

Principle of the Common Pump, The 
Procedure of a Bill in Congress 

Profit in Hens ‘ 

Proper Way to Stand, The 

Protection for Workers in Cotton Mills 
Purpose of Reading, The 


Qualifications Necessary for Success in Business 
Qualities that I most Admire in a Man, The 


Rainy Day spent in the Attic, A 
Recent Invention, A 

Right Way to Dust, The 

Rosa Bonheur’s ‘* Horse Fair” 


Scene in the Waiting Room of a Modern Department Store, A 
Scenes in a Hayfield 

Scott as a Host at Abbotsford 

Self-Lighting Gas Burner, A 

Selling Lemonade 

Setting an Attractive Dinner Table 

Setting up. Type for a Modern Newspaper 
Shakespeare as an Actor and Theater Manager 
Should the Playgrounds be Open on Sunday? 
Side Stroke in Swimming, The 

Silk Weaving 

Skating Accident, A 

Snow-bound in a Railroad Station 

Spring Overflow of our Little Stream, The 
Statesmanship of Lincoln, The 

Suffragist Movement, The. 

Sunset at the Seashore 


Tail of a Comet, The 
Taking Moving Pictures 
Tea Party, A 
Thackeray’s Family 
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Theater, The Modern 

Theater of Shakespeare’s Day, The 
Tide Mill, A 

Trapping Lobsters 

Typhoid Fever a Preventable Disease 


Unloading a Schooner 


Ventilation for the Home 
Vesuvius in Eruption 


Waiting for a Baseball Game to Begin 
Waiting for the Mail in a Village Post Office 
Washing a Kitten 

Washington as a Farmer 

Wedgwood Tea-set, A 

Western Hemlock 

What I admire in Washington 

What is required in a National Hymn 

What to make out of Fresh Raspberries 
Where Rubies come from 

Why a Boy Should not Smoke before he is Twenty-one 
Why Aéroplanes can Fly 

Why I am going to learn a Trade 

Why I am going to College 

Why I shall not go to College 

Why Some Stars Twinkle 

Wooded, Rockbound Coast of Maine, The 
Working One’s Way through College 


APPENDIX III 
A SECRETARY’S REPORT 


A good many teachers of English find it convenient to have a 
clear-cut secretary’s report written in connection with each recitation. 
An arrangement which has proved very satisfactory is to set apart 
a notebook for such reports. In this notebook A writes his account 
of to-day’s recitation, reads it at the next recitation, and passes the 
book to B, who in turn is secretary for the day and hands the book 
to C. Not only is the exercise a good one, but the secretary’s book 
is convenient both for calling attention to the business of the day 
and for enabling a pupil who has been absent to find out just what 
work he must make up. The following report may be suggestive : 


SEPTEMBER 20, I914 


Division IA met in Room 5 at ten o’clock for the regular reci- 
tation in English. After the reading and criticism of the secretary’s 
report for September 18, the teacher distributed some themes that — 
are to be corrected and returned next time. He called attention to 
the convenience of the Key on page 372, and went about the room 
to explain criticisms that were not clear. He had Master Fox read 
from page 371 the distinction between “revising” and “rewriting,” 
and urged the class to remember these two points: 

1. The pupil who pays no attention to directions for revision 
neglects his opportunities and wastes his teacher’s time. 

2. The slipshod habit of attending to some suggestions and dis- 


regarding others because they are not understood or do not seem 
feasible will not be tolerated. 
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As soon as everyone understood all the marks that had been 
made on his manuscript, the pupils in the third and fourth rows 
read aloud the theme for the day, Exercise 6, page 40. In general, 
the paragraphs were comprehensive and reasonably concise. The 
class then exchanged themes by passing them forward, and criti- 
cized each other’s with these two points in mind. 

The next lesson is to write a secretary’s report of to-day’s 
recitation. 

Everyone was present. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Arthur H. Brown. 


APPENDIX IV 
BUSINESS FORMS 


jee Bie 


WHITE, KING & WHITE 


25 MAIN STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SoLp To Mr. J. C. Walker, 
10 Dole Street, 


Newton, Mass. 


Mar, 


10 | 100 lb. G. Sugar .04 
10 lb. Rio Coffee .28 
24 2 doz. Canned Peaches 1.50 
12 lb. Prunes <2 
rt bbl. B. Flour 6.50 
2 doz. Lemons 20 
4 lb. O. Tea 30 
Received payment, 
April 3, 1914, 
White, King & White. 
by W.R. J. 


March 31, 1914. 


DAW KR 


00 
80 
00 
44 
50° 
40 


20 


ae 
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II, Bry 
37 Williams Street, 
Dayton, Ohio, 
May 6, 1914. 
Mr. George M. McDonald 
To Michael P. Lynch, Dr. 


Apr. | 2 | Finishing Floors and Ceilings 


11 days’ Labor 4.00 |] 44 | 00 
34 gal. Shellac 2 SOs Orla s 
2 gal. Wood Filler 1.50 3 Oo 
6 lb. Paint 385 go 


48 lb. Water Color .06 2 | 88 


59 | 53 


Received payment, 
May 12, 1914, 
Michael P. Lynch. 


III. Promissory Note 


Albany, N.Y., September 4, 1914. 

$125.00 
Three months after date, I promise to pay Benjamin Parker 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars, with interest at six per cent. 


Value received. 
Mary Edwards. 


IV. Receipt on ACCOUNT 


Detroit, Mich., June 4, 1914. 
$100.50 
Received of Henry S. Willey one hundred dollars and fifty cents 


on account. 
George A. Henley. 
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V. RecEIPT IN FULL 


Portland, Maine, April 16, 1915. 
$75.00 
Received of Herbert Rice seventy-five dollars in full of all 


demands to date. 
Helen C. Forbes. 


VI. REcEIPT FOR RENT 


17 Orange Avenue, 
Dorchester, Mass., 
June 16, rg15s. 
Received of James C. Crowley twenty dollars ($20) for rent of 


house at 27 Driver St. to June 15, 1915. 
Walter A. Kelley. 


REE END EX 
THEME CORRECTING 


1. Revising and Rewriting. Every composition is to be revised 
carefully and returned to the teacher." In most cases there should 
be no need of rewriting; corrections made on the original paper 
will show whether the criticisms have been understood. But when 
a composition has to be rewritten, the original copy should be 
handed in with the rewritten one. 

Lever erase any of the criticisms. 

There may not be room to recast whole sentences on the original 
copy, but it is important to make such corrections there as space 
allows. In a matter like spelling, for example, if the right form is 
written above the wrong form, the teacher can see at a glance that 
the correction has been made; whereas it would take much longer 
to find the corrected word in the rewritten copy. 

By. keeping much of the written work in a notebook the pupil 
can attend to certain matters at once and, as he continues his study 
of composition, can come back to his early work again and again for 
the sake of making one improvement after another. For instance, 
in connection with the study of punctuation, different sentences 
may be tested by the rules for the use of commas, semicolons, and 
so on. It will be well always to bring the notebook to class. 

2. Pupils’ Criticisms. In recitation, sometimes a pupil will read 
his composition aloud and teacher and classmates will make criti- 
cisms ; sometimes papers will be exchanged and criticized by the 
pupils. On other occasions themes will be handed to the teacher 


1 Long experience in composition teaching has convinced the authors 
that it is important to see that every criticism or suggestion is understood. 
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without reading or discussion. The value of criticism of one 
another’s work by the pupils depends upon the spirit of helpful- 
ness in which the suggestions are made and taken. The earnest 
pupil will be careful not to antagonize his critic. He will under- 
stand that he may disregard a poor suggestion but cannot afford 
to deprive himself of any real help that a critic can give. 

Most important of all, however, is a pupil’s criticism of his own 
work. Each pupil should endeavor to be as good a critic of his 
own compositions as of another’s. Every reporter, short-story 
writer, and novelist has to make such criticisms for himself, and as 
a possible writer of the future each one should be eager to learn 
to make them readily. 

For this purpose marks from each of the two following sets will 
be useful: the so-called theme correction marks and those used by 
proofreaders. 


THEME CORRECTION MARKS 


A Ambiguous. 

c Wants connection with subject or context (coherence). 

Cap Use a capital. 

lc. Use a small letter (lower-case). 

sor O Omit. 

E Emphasis. 

13 Force. Make the sentence more forcible. 

G Grammar faulty. 

K Awkward, clumsy, stiff. 

M Margin. 

IP Punctuation. 

sf Use acomma. (Indicate other needed marks of punctuation 
in the same way.) 

Pen Penmanship. 

Poss Possessive case. (A check mark over the word is also suit- 
able indication ; thus, girls). 

I Paragraph. : 


Quotation marks. 
R Repetition of word or thought. 
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Spelling. 

Sentence. 

Tense. 

Wants unity. 

Vague. 

Word poorly chosen. 

Fault obvious. (The word or words may be underlined.) 

Is this right? 

Something should be inserted. 

Rearrange words, clauses, or sentences in the order indicated 
by the numbers. 

Omit the passage within brackets. 

The criticism refers to as many lines of the writing as this 
mark stands against. 


One of the foregoing signs placed at the beginning of a composition 
indicates that the fault is a prevailing one. 


Note. The heavy-faced section numbers in this book may be used to 
call the pupil’s attention to the discussion of a particular fault. Thus, 27 
would refer him to “ Shall” and “ Will,” page 49. 


When you find a {[ in one of your margins, do not pass it by 
until you understand why it is there; if a G confronts you, be 


sure that you see just what is wrong before you try to right it; 
and should a K appear, work away until the phrase is natural and 


smooth. 
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PROOFREADERS’ MARKS 


The essential thing in correcting proof is to make the printer 
understand exactly what we wish to have done. It will save his 
time and our own if we employ methods and marks to which he is 
accustomed. Hence we should indicate changes in the margins, 
where there is sufficient room, merely pointing out in the body of 
the proof just where the changes are to be made. 

A few signs are in such general use that we shall be sure to 
profit sometime by familiarity with them. Page 375 gives exam- 
ples of their application. 


EXERCISES 


1. Ward and Williams have sent the printer “copy” for’a cir- 
cular letter to be addressed and mailed to certain customers. The 
printer has returned the proof and Mr. Williams has made the 
corrections shown on page 376. Explain them all to the class. 

2. Rewrite the letter on page 376, making all the changes indi- 
cated. 

3. Write from memory a passage you have learned by heart. 
As you correct your work by comparing it with the original, use 
some of the proofreaders’ marks. 

4. Write a passage from dictation and correct it in the same way. 

5. Copy the first four paragraphs on page 260, and let one of 
your classmates correct it for the printer. 

6. Write an advertisement which might be of service to you or 
to some acquaintance of yours, and let one of your classmates 
correct it for the printer, 
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PROOFREADERS’ MARKS IN GENERAL USE 


faw/ Af Itseldom occuyed 


/ The number grow, 


Insert / O Dow. Hoyt and Cg. 

WEY Carlylgs Essay on Burns_ 
# twgof them 

Take out 2 We were tog go, too 

Take out and close up 2 heartl/stone 

Retain words crossed out “47% You ask faetee much 

Substitute raw, Ve He heref however 

New paragraph Sue there. ,On the other hand, 

No paragraph z_this too we saw 


He(onlyfame) yesterday 


There aref‘in the windows 
interesting displa 


Every student likes criticism 


Transpose 


Is this right? 
Use capitals julius ¢ caesar 
Use small capitals ‘A Tr ragedy 
Use a small letter (lower-case) L l. Grammar 


a 


Put in italic lal, The Youth's Companion 
Put in roman boone, tile is very good 


Put in bold type Pot The Study of Rhetoric 
Wrong font Gy rhythm 
Cg) . 
& 
x 


Turn a reversed letter upside dowu 
this 
isgway 


style 


Push down space 
Type imperfect or broken 


He was a good speaker and 
Wrong lead oF: Ld, —~a fine aoa. 
Carry to the left £ iD The alignment is poor 
Carry to the right J The alignment is poor 


Straighten lines gs It 18 soMewhat low 
, ——— ee 
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SAMPLE OF CORRECTED PROOF 


WARD AND WILLIAMS Vorbd face 


CABLE ADDRESS: 


2 
v/. Wa AWARDWILL,;_ 


Oakland, Cal,<———— 191- 


Je 
ff In compliancewith your Request we hagve hey 2 
rahi] placed,name on our books for an accomodation are 
(Hes account, all bills b&ngJ he first of the month 4 
a ollowing the Purchase of goods. It == a 
Preece. / will afford us seme satisfaction to have you Aere, 
make frequent use of this accommodation, and/ Be 


_ for the purpose of facilitating matters/we are are YP 
Dyke pleased_to gnclos¢ herewith coin No. fant Sing fof”? 
if you will be good enough to present it at the__ , Le, 
counter when making purchases, especially when __ Ld, 
you desire to take the goods along, it will afford ze« Me 
va, / ait necessary means of identificationp——_ ee. Lae 


If by chance you should mislay or lose this oa 
P 


coinywe can readily cancel same and prevent 
any persons from making purchases on your 


account, iiyexy/Wwill-be kind enough to Pas 


Chr F e would also thank you,# at any time you jahenth ym]? 
» should change your address if-you—4H do us ? oF 
vA the favor of advising us.that we may make the 
ie necessary notation upon our books. 
With dug appreciation of thisgfavox and await. vA 
A ing your further commands, we aie = 
Yours very truly, 
WARD and WILLIAMS, Cade, 
= fer eae 
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GLOSSARY 


This glossary includes words, synonyms, idioms, and phrases which are 
in frequent misuse, or concerning which some peculiarity needs to be 
pointed out. It is not intended as in any sense a substitute for a dictionary 
or book of synonyms. Under each word is given, with the utmost brevity, 
merely the one point that most needs to be noted in usage. First planned 
to furnish help in doing the exercises, the glossary has grown to what the 


reader here sees. 


About. Sometimes ambiguous, 
as in “the conversation about her,” 
where it may mean “around” or 
“concerning.” — Not to be used in 
the sense of “almost”; as, “The day 
is about gone.” 

Above. Better not use as ad- 
jective; as, “the above remarks.” 
Say “the foregoing remarks” or 
“the remarks guoted above.” 

Accept. Sometimes confounded 
with “except.” 

Acceptation. Not to be con- 
founded with “ acceptance’’; as in 
‘“his acceptation (say rather accept- 
ance) of the office.” 

Accession. Not to be confounded 
with “access”; as in ‘accession 
(say rather access) of grief.” 

Accord. Not to be used in the 
sense of “give”; as, “‘ The informa- 
tion was accorded him.” To accord 
anything is to grant with conde- 
scension or favor. 

Accredit. Not to be confounded 
with “credit”; as, “to accredit (say 
rather cvedzz) with good intentions.” 

Action, act. In using the former 
word we think more naturally of 
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the operation, as, “Actions speak 
louder than words”; in using the 
latter we think of the accomplished 
result, as, ‘‘unremembered acts of 
kindness.” 

Adherence, adhesion. Not to be 
confounded with each other. Ad- 
herence is used mostly in a mental 
sense, adhesion in a physical. 

Adhesion. See Adherence. 

Administer. Sometimes used 
overpretentiously in the sense of 
“deal”; as, ‘Sadminister blows.” 

Adopt. Not to be used preten- 
tiously in the sense of “take”; as, 
*““What means shall you adopt?” 
Say rather fake. 

Advancement. Not to be con- 
founded with “advance”; as in 
“the advancement (say rather ad- 
vance) of the season.” 

Affect, effect. Often confounded. 
The former means to produce a 
change or influence upon, as, ‘‘ Cold 
affects the body”; the latter means 
to bring about or produce, as, “to 
effect a political revolution.” 

After, which may be a preposi- 
tion, an adverb, or a conjunction, 
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is not to be used in such a way as 
to make its office ambiguous; as, 
“Three minutes after he was vigo- 
rously buffeting the waves,” where 
it probably means afterward or there- 
after. 

Aggravate. Not to be used for 
“vex” or “ exasperate.” A mood or 
an injury may be aggravated (z7- 
creased, made heavy), not a person. 

Ain’t. Vulgarism for “am not,” 
“isn’t”; to be avoided. 

Alike. Not to be coupled with 
“both”; as, “They were both 
alike.” The “both” is superfluous. 

All. AM right (not “alright”). 
All the errands (not “all of the 
errands ”’). 

Alleviate. To be distinguished in 
degree from “ relieve.” The former 
means to “lighten somewhat”; the 
latter to “remove in large measure 
or altogether.” 

Allow. Used vulgarly for “ say” 
or*think”; as,“ He allowed she was 
the handsomest.” Means “permit.” 

Allude to. Weaker in degree 
than “refer to,” “*mention.” An allu- 


sion is an indirect reference. See 
page 98. 
Almost. To be used only as an 


adverb. See Most. 

Alternative (a/ter, “two”). Re- 
fers properly to one of two. 

Amateur. Not to be confounded 
with “novice.” An amateur is skilled 
in something but does not pursue it 
professionally ; a sovzce is inexpe- 
rienced, a beginner. 

Amount. Wrongly used for 
“number”; as, “a great amount of 
carriages.” Say number. 

Answer, reply. We answer a 
question; we 7ef/y to an assertion. 

Antagonize. Not to be used in 
the sense of “alienate”; as, “ This 
will antagonize many supporters.” 
Say rather a/enate.— In America, 
also, the word is much used as a more 
pretentious word for “oppose”; as, 
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**to antagonize a bill” brought in by 
the other side. 

Anticipate, “to take before- 
hand” ; as, “‘to anticipate a pleasant 
vacation.” Not to be used in the 
sense of “expect”; as, “* The ves- 
sel was hourly anticipated.” Say 
expected. 

Anxious, “full of anxiety,” is to 
be distinguished from “ desirous.” 
A father may be azxiows about his 
son’s health, desirous to have the 
boy do well as a student. 

Any. Not to be used for “at 
all”; as, “ He could not hear any.” 
Say rather a¢ alZ or omit the ad- 
verb. 

Anybody else’s or anybody’s 
else — which? The predominance 
of usage seems to favor the former, 
especially when the noun succeeds ; 
as, “anybody else’s house”’ (bet- 
ter than “anybody’s else house”’). 
When the noun goes before, as, “Is 
the book anybody’s else?” the usage 
seems about equally divided. 

Anyhow. Not to be used in any 
but colloquial style. 

Apparent, apparently. To be 
distinguished from “evident,” ‘ evi- 
dently.” What is apparent may or 
may not be as it seems; what is ev7- 
dent admits no doubt. 

Appreciate, “to rate anything at 
its true value,” is not to be con- 
founded with “value” or “prize.” 
In “to appreciate highly” the ad- 
verb is superfluous. 

Apprehend, comprehend. To a- 
prehend is to “take into the mind”; 
to comprehend is to ‘understand 
when the idea is there.” 

Apt. We say “an apt pupil,” 
“ cheese is apt to mold,” and some- 
times use “apt” in the sense of 
“likely,” which see. 

Artists. To be used only of the 
higher orders of workmen, as paint- 
ers, sculptors, musicians; not of 
tailors, barbers, and bootblacks. 
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_ As. Not to be used for “that”; 
as, “I do not know as (say rather 
that) it is so.” — Not to be used for 
““so” in negative assertions; as, 
“This is not as good (say rather so 
good) as the other.” 

As ‘to. Redundant in “As zo 
whether we shall go, I do not know.” 

Assets. Always used as a plural. 

Assist. Not to be used in the 
French sense of “ be present at”; as, 
“to assist at a wedding.” 

At. Redundant in “ Where are 
you at?” 

Audience. To be distinguished 
from “spectators.” 
listens ; spectators look on. 

Auto, for “automobile,” is collo- 
quial. 

Avocation. Often used wrongly 
for “ vocation,” *“* business.” An avo- 
cation is a side occupation, subordi- 
nate to avocation. This is the proper 
use, but the word “avocation ” has 
been so long misused that its proper 
sense begins to sound bookish. 

Awful, awfully. Not synony- 
mous with“ very” ; tobe used only of 
something adapted to produce awe. 


Bad, badly. In “ He feels bad” 
and “ He looks bad,” dad is an ad- 
jective. In “He feels badly about 
it” the adverb dadly calls attention 
to the manner of feeling. — Bad/y in 
the sense of “much” or “ greatly” is 
colloquial ; as, ‘I wish to go badly.” 

Baggage. An American word, 
for which the English use “lug- 
gage.” Both are correct enough; 
they illustrate the difference of usage 
between America and England. 

Balance. Notto be used for “rest” 
or “remainder”; a term imported 
from the vocabulary of business. 

Barbaric. Not to be confounded 
with “barbarous.” Sarbaric means 
pertaining to a barbarous nation; 
barbarous refers to its cruelty and 
lowness. 


An audience, 
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Barbarous. See Bazbaric. 

Beau monde, “fashionable world,” 
is a foreign phrase, unnaturalized. 

Been to. The “to” is superfluous; . 
as, ‘‘ Where have you been to?” 

Behave. Not to be used in the 
sense of “behave well” or “be good”; 
as, ““ Now you must behave while I 
am gone.” It is a neutral word, 
and needs the adverb to denote the 
character of the conduct. 

Beside, besides. It is better to 
use Jeszde only as a preposition, and 
besides when the meaning is adver- 
bial. Leszdes as a preposition may 
also mean ‘in addition to”; as, 
“besides all this.” 

Besides. See Beside. 

Between. To be used of two 
things ; among of more than two. 

Blame on, as in “blame it on 
him,” is a vulgarism. 

Blasé, “* surfeited,’” “ wearied,” is 
a foreign word, unnaturalized. 

Bogus. Not to be used in digni- 
fied style. 

Bona fide, “ in good faith,” is a for- 
eign term which has been used so 
frequently and naturally that it may 
be considered English. 

Both. Often used superfluously. 
Omit it in “ They both resembled 
each other.” 

Bound. Not to be used in the 
sense of “ determined”; as, “* He was 
bound to go.” “Bound” more natu- 
rally implies obligation or destiny ; 
as, “* He is bound to succeed,” mean- 
ing “is destined to.” 

Bountiful. Notto be used in the 
sense of “plentiful”; as, ‘a bountiful 
repast.” “ Bountiful” applies to per- 
sons, and refers not to quantity, but 
to the disposition to confer benefits ; 
of things it is sometimes used meta- 
phorically with similar implication ; 
as, “a bountiful soil,” “a bountiful 
supply of food.” 

Brainy. Colloquial for “acute or 
vigorous in mind.” 
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Bravery, courage. Bravery is in- 
born and instinctive; courage the 
result of reason and determination. 
Bravery is natural; courage com- 
mendable. This is the general dis- 
tinction; though common usage is 
sometimes obscure. A brave soldier 
may lack courage when he faces long 
confinement in the sickroom; he 
may need fortitude in order to bear 
the pain from a wound. 

Bring, fetch. &7izg means sim- 
ply “convey hither”; fetch means 
“go and bring.” 

Bulk refers to size, not to num- 
ber. Do not say “the bulk of the 
inhabitants,” but “most” or “the 
greater part” of them. — Azz is not 
to be used in the sense of “ propor- 
tion”; as, “the greater bulk of the 
people.” Say rather proportion. 

Bulldoze. Colloquial for “re- 
strain or coerce by intimidation or 
violence.” 

But that. In“ I donot doubt but 
that he will come,” the zz is super- 
fluous. So in general with words of 
doubt; but in such an expression 
as “I have no idea but that he will 
come,” the du¢ has place and mean- 
ing. 
But what. Not to be used with 
words of doubt. In cases where two 
words are admissible, use ‘“ but 
that.” See But that. 


Calculate. Used provincially for 
“think,” “ deem.” 

Calculated. Not tobe used in the 
sense of “liable,” “likely,” “apt”; 
as, “Some of these publications are 
calculated to injure society.” With 
the word is associated the idea of 
intent, and it should be used only in 
cases where this idea is present, as 
in “plans calculated to deceive ’”” — 
made with the intention of deceiving. 

Can (could) but and cannot 
(could not) but are to be distin- 
guished. “Can but do” means can 
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only, can no more than, do; “cannot 
but do” means cannot help doing. 

Can’t hardly. Frequently used 
for “can hardly.” 

Can’t seem. See Seem. 

Capacity. See Adzlity. 

Carriage. Notto be used ambigu- 
ously in cases where it may mean 
either “vehicle” or “ demeanor”; 
as, “ proud of his carriage.” 

Carry, bring. Cavrvy means to con- 
vey, without thought of the direction; 
bring means to convey from some 
other point hither. See Bring, fetch. 

Casuality, not to be used for the 
correct form, caszalty. : 

Celebrity means “fame.” It is 
colloquial in the sense of “a cele- 
brated person”; as, “ A great celeb- 
rity is to preach to-morrow.” 

Certain is ambiguous when used 
in cases where it may mean both 
“sure” and “some”; as, “a cer- 
tain report.” 

Character, reputation. Charac- 
tery refers more naturally to what a 
person really is ; veputation to what 
others think of him. 

Cheap, low-priced. Not exact 
synonyms. Cheap means “at a mod- 
erate price,” “low-priced for its 
worth.” Low-priced refers merely 
to the amount, whether too much or 
too little. 

Citizen. Not to be used in the 
mere sense of “ person.” A cztzzen is 
spoken of only in relation to the 
state; as, “a citizen of no mean 
country.” 

Claim. It is better not to use this 
in the mere sense of “assert” or 
“affirm.” The exact meaning of 
claim is to “ demand as due.” 

Class may be either singular or 
plural. See page 61. 

Clerk. Not to be used as a verb; 
as, ““ He was clerking in a store.” 

Clever. Not to be used in its pro- 
vincial sense of “ good-natured.” It 
means properly “able,” “skillful.” 
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Climax. Not to be used for “the 
highest point,” as, ‘“‘ This has reached 
its climax”; but for the ascent 
thither, as, ‘ This whole sentence is 
aclimax.” The Greek word literally 
means “a ladder.” 

Combine. Not to be used as a 
noun; as, “a huge combine of rail- 
roads.” 

Commence. Instead of using this 
with an infinitive, as, “He com- 
menced to play,” it is better style 
to use it with a verbal noun, as, 
“commenced playing,” or with a 
nounimplying action. In most cases 
begin is preferable to commence. 


Commencement sounds more 
formal and pretentious than degin- 
ning. 


Commonplace, “ordinary” ; mat- 
ter of fact, “adhering to facts.” 

Communication means “inter- 
course by words, letters, or mes- 
sages’; communion refers especially 
to intimate or spiritual intercourse. 

Compare to means “liken to”; 
compare with means “ point out simi- 
larities and differences.” 

Complete, finished. That is com- 
plete which is lacking in no particu- 
lar; that is fizzsked which has had 
all done to it that was intended. A 
house may be finished and yet be 
very incomplete. 

Completion, the act of com- 
pleting, to be distinguished from 
“completeness,” the state of being 
complete. 

Comprehend. See Apprehend. 

Conclusion. Sometimes used 
pretentiously where “end” would 
be better. 

Conscience. Not to be con- 
founded with ‘ consciousness.” 

Conscious, not to be used in the 
sense of “aware.” We are conscious 
of what is within our own mind; we 
are aware of what is without. We 
may be conscious of our faults, aware 
of another’s presence. 
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Consequence means “result.” 
Not to be used in the sense of “im- 
portance” or “moment”; as, ‘* This 
is of no consequence.” 

Constantly means ‘“continu- 
ously.” Not to be used for “ often,” 
or “continually.” 

Contemptible. Not to be con- 
founded with “contemptuous”; as, 
“a contemptible opinion” (which 
means an opinion deserving of 
contempt). 

Continual, continuous. Con- 
tinual means “occurring in close 
succession,” as in ‘continual 
noises.” Continuous means ‘ con- 
tinuing without interruption,” as in 
* continuous labor.” 

Continuity. To be distinguished 


from “continuance.” ‘The con- 
tinuity of the divine favor,” for in- 
stance, is incorrect. Say rather 
continuance. 


Couple. To be used only of two 
related or associated things of a 
kind; a pair. 

Courage, which refers to what 
one does, to be distinguished from 
“fortitude,” which refers to what 
one bears or undergoes. See also 
bravery. 

Creditable, ‘““what may be ap- 
proved,” not to be confounded with 
credible, “what may be believed.” 

Crime, sin. Crime is thought of 
as against the state, or against hu- 
man law; szz as against God, or 
against divine law. 

Cunning. Not to be used in the 
sense of “small,” * dainty,” “ pleas- 
ing.” It contains properly a sense 
of “ skill” or “artfulness.” 

Custom, habit. Custom refers to 
usages either of society or of one’s 
self; 4abzt, which is a custom con- 
tinued so steadily as to develop a 
tendency or inclination, refers more 
often to what is done by the indi- 
vidual. The custom of early rising 
may become a good 4adzt. 
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Cute. A provincialism, formed 
probably from “acute,” and mean- 
ing “ dainty” or “shrewd.” Not in 
literary usage. 


Dangerous. Not to be used in 
the sense of “‘in danger”; as, “‘He 
is very ill, but not dangerous.” Say 
rather 22 danger. 

Dare, used with another verb, 
omits the preposition ¢o after it, and 
takes for past tense durst or dared, 
third person singular present daze. 
Dare as principal verb takes as past 
tense dared, third person singular 
present dares. 

Data. Plural form of datum. 

Deadly, deathly. Not to be con- 
founded with each other. One may 
take a deadly poison, that is, “death 
producing,” and become deathly 
pale, that is, “like (the paleness 
of) death.” 

Début. A foreign term which, 
because there is no exact equivalent 
in English, has become virtually an 
English word. 

Débutante. A foreign term such 
as is affected by newspaper Eng- 
lish. 

Decimate, which refers literally 
to the tenth part (decemz), should not 
be used for a greater proportion; 
as, “The army was terribly deci- 
mated.” 

Decisive, decided. Not to be 
confounded with each other. That 
is decisive which causes a decision; 
that is decided which has reached 
a decision. 

Deface, disfigure. Deface is ap- 
plied to things, and implies willful 
intent; dsfigurve is applied more 
generally to persons, and has no 
such implication. 

Defect, See Fault. 

Deference. See Regard. 

Definite, the opposite of “ indefi- 
nite,” means “having certain limits 
clearly marked”; explicit leaves 
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nothing that requires explanation. 
A proposition may be definite and 
still need further explanation. 

Depot. The American word for 
“railway station”; the word szation 
is better. 

Deprecate, depreciate. Not to be 
confounded with each other. To 
deprecate is to “regret,” or “ desire 
the removal of” ; to depreciate (trans.) 
to “estimate slightingly ” or (intr.) 
to “ fall in value.” 

Desirous. See Anxious. 

Despite does not need the words 
“in”? and “of”; as, “in despite of 
all our efforts.” ‘“ Despite all” is 
sufficient. 

Detect, which means “ bring to 
light,” “expose,” is not to be used 
in the sense of “see,” “ distinguish ” ; 
as, “The men could be plainly 
detected.” 

Deteriorate, which means “make 
or grow worse,” is not to be used 
in the sense of “take away from” ; 
as, “This deteriorates from his 
greatness.” 

Determined. See Bound. 

Dice, a plural; singular, “die.” 

Die with a disease is incorrect. 
Say rather dze of. 

Different than and different to 
are Briticisms; say rather different 
Srom. 

Dire, direful, words belonging to 
the poetic vocabulary, are out of 
place in most prose. 

Directly. Not to be used as the 
English use it, in the sense of “tas 
soon as”; for example, “ Directly 
he came, we fell to business.” See 
Immediately. 

Dirt. Notto beused for “earth”; 
as, “a dirt road,” “‘ ten loads of dirt.” 

Discovery. Not to be confounded 
in meaning with “invention.” 

Discriminate. See Distinguish. 

Disdain. Not to be used with 
a personal object. See Scovi. 

Disfigure.. See Deface. 
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Disinterested, “ unprejudiced ”; 
uninterested, ‘“ not interested.” 

Displease, offend, vex. ‘“ Any 
instance of neglect dzspleases ; any 
marked instance of neglect offends; 
any aggravated instance of neglect 
vexes.”” — CRABBE 

Distinctly, distinctively. We 
speak distinctly ; our speaking may 
be distinctively (“ peculiarly”) good. 

Distingué, “ having an air of dis- 


tinction,” a foreign term which 
sounds rather affected in plain 
English. 


Dock, wharf. A dock is a place 
where things are received; a wharf 
a place at which shipping lies. One 
can fallintoa dock, but not off a dock. 

Donate, in the sense of “give,” 
is not good literary usage. 

Don’t. Contraction for “do not,” 
plural; not to be used with singular 
subject ; as, ““ He don’t know much.” 
Say does n’t. 

Doubt but. Not to be used for 
**doubt that”; as, * There is no doubt 
but that she will succeed.” (Omit 
ee but.”’) 

Down, as a verb, is confined to 
colloquial usage ; as, “ We will down 
them in the next game.” 

Down in the mouth. Vulgar for 
** discouraged.” 

Dregs. Used only as plural. 

Drive, ride. Dyvive is to urge 
along; 7de, to be borne along. In 
England the two words are used 
respectively for being conveyed in 
a vehicle and going on horseback. 

Due, owing. That is de which 
“ought to be paid as a debt”; that 
is owzng which is to be “referred to 
a source.” Do not say, “ His fever 
was due to impure water,” say ozwng. 

Dumb, mute. He is dumb who 
cannot speak ; he is maze who does 
not choose to speak. 

During. Often misused for “in.” 
It contains a sense of continuance 
of time. 
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Each. To be distinguished from 
every; as, ““Each day I see him 
sitting in the same place.” Here 
“every”? would be better, because 
reference is made to something that 
occurs on all days without exception, 
whereas the reference of “each” is 
to single days: — Zach is also to be 
distinguished from doz; as, “ Both 
parties maintained their original 
positions.” Here “each party” 
would be better, because the par- 
ties are thought of separately, not 
together. 

Each other, one another. It has 
been maintained that each other 
should be used where only two are 
concerned, and oe another where 
there are more than two; but the 
distinction is not necessary. The 
expressions are interchangeable. 

Eat (pronounced ét). An old- 
fashioned preterite of “eat,” not in 
good use. Say ate. 

Eaves. Used only as a plural. 

Eclat, “brilliant effect”; a for- 
eign term to be avoided if possible, 
but expressing an idea not easily 
given in native English. 

E’er. A poetic contraction, not 
suitable for prose. 

Effect. See Affect. 

Effort, work, labor, task, toil. 
“Work is effort (not necessarily 
painful) viewed in the light of the 
accomplishment of an end. When 
our work is something definitely 
appointed us, it becomes a 
task: when it is hard, we designate 
it labor; when wearisome or fatigu- 
ing, toil.” — DavIpDSON 

Either. Pronoun, to be used of 
two objects; azy one of more than 
two.— Zither is to be distinguished 
from each; “either” refers to ove of 
two things, “each” to two things 
taken severally. ‘* Either side of the 
street was lined with the police,” 
means whichever side you choose to 
regard; here each would be better; 
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or you could say, “ Both... were.” 
— The conjunction “either” may be 
used of more than two; as, “ either 
silk, cotton, or linen.” 

Electric. Better use electric car. 

Elegant. Not to be used in the 
vague sense of anything remarkable; 
as, “elegant day,” “an elegant 
view”; but as containing the sense 
of “choice.” A much misused word. 

Elite, a foreign term, much used 
where an English word would be 
better. Say “She is one of the most 
prominent women of the town,” 
rather than “ She is one of the élite 
of the town.” 

Embrace. Not to be used in the 
sense of “comprise”; as, “This 
society embraces five auxiliaries.” 

Emigration, immigration. Z7- 
gration is moving from a country, 
immigration Moving zzto a country. 

Employé. The English form em- 
ployee is preferable. 

Enact. Not to be used as a fine 
expression for “act.” 

Endorse. Not to be used in the 
sense of “approve”; as, ‘I endorse 
his sentiments.” A term imported 
from the vocabulary of business. 

Energy, zeal, enthusiasm, fanat- 
icism. All but the first “are forms 
of mental energy... ; but, while 
‘zeal’ points to the warmth or ardor 
with which we take to a thing, ‘en- 
thusiasm’ is vehement zeal... and 
excessive and extravagant enthusi- 
asm is what we know as ‘* fanati- 
cism.’”? — DAVIDSON 

Enormity. To be distinguished 
from ‘“enormousness.” Zo7mous- 
ness refers to great size; enormity 
generally carries with this meaning 
the idea of something monstrous or 
outrageous. 

En route, a foreign term for which 
“on the way” is sometimes a pref- 
‘erable substitute. 

Ensure. To be distinguished 
from “secure.” 
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Enthuse. A vulgar and unauthor- 
ized verbal formation from “ enthu- 
siasm.” Better avoid it. 

Enthusiasm. See Zverzgy. 

Environment. An overworked 
word for “ surroundings.” 

Equally as well. A redundant 
expression. Say as well or egually 
well. 

Esprit de corps, lit. “spirit of 
(the) body”; a foreign term for 
which English has no exact equiv- 
alent. 

Esteem. See Regard. 

Etc. Not to be used as a lazy 
substitute for a definite term. 

Ethics. Sometimes used as a 
singular, sometimes as a plural. 

Ever so much, ever so often, for 
“very much,” “very often,” are to 
be avoided. 

Every. See Zach. 

Every confidence. Not to be used 
for “ greatest confidence,” —as if 
one could have more than one con- 
fidence. 

Everywheres. 
“everywhere.” 

Evidence, testimony. Zwidence 
is that which tends to convince; 
testimony is that which is intended 
to convince. 

Evidently. To be distinguished 
from the weaker word “apparently ” 
(which see), and from the somewhat 
stronger word “manifestly.” That 
is manifest which is clearly evident. 

Exact, precise. “xvact signifies 
more than accurate, and precise, a 
greater degree of minuteness than 
either.’’ — CRABBE 

Examination, inspection, scru- 
tiny, survey. ‘ Inspection denotes 
close or minute and critical exam- 
ination of a thing; strict or severe 
inspection being known as scrutiny. 
In surveying we range over a wide 
field of observation, and our object 
is less to examine than to compre- 
hend,” — Davipson 


Vulgarism for 
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Except. Not to be used as a con- 
junction in the sense of “unless ”; 
the usage is obsolete. 

Exceptionable. Not to be con- 
founded with “exceptional.” ZExcep- 
tional refers to “that which consti- 
tutes an exception”; exceptionable, 
“that to which exception may be 
taken.” His character is exceptional, 
but some of his statements are ex- 
ceptionable. 

Excite, incite. Zxcteis “to rouse 
feelings”; zzczte, “to urge forward 
from feelings to acts.” 

Execute has come into such fre- 
quent misuse as applied toa personal 
object in the sense of “ put to death,” 
that it would be hard to displace. 
Strictly speaking, it is not the 
criminal, but the sentence, that is 
executed. 

Exemplary. Not to be used in 
the mere sense of “excellent.” It 
means “serving as a pattern or 
model.” 

Expatiate. Notto be confounded 
with “ expiate.” 

Expect. Not to be used of past 
or present events; as, “I expect 
you had a pleasant time yesterday.” 
Suppose or dare say is better. 

Extend. Not to be used in the 
sense of “show ”’; as, “* He extended 
me great courtesy.” 

Extreme, extremely. Not sus- 
ceptible of comparison. 


Factor. Not to be used in the 
sense of “source,” “ part.” 

Farther, further. Better use 
Jarther of literal distance and further 
of quantity or degree; as, “ If we 
walk farther we can consider the 
matter further.” 

Fault, defect. A fault is some- 
thing wrong; a defect is something 
wanting. 

Favor, inthe sense of “resemble,” 
as in **He favors his father,” is a 
provincialism. 
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Feature, “noticeable character- 
istic,” is not to be confounded in 
meaning with “ event.” We speak 
of the “features of the landscape,” 
but should not say, ‘* The feature of 
the summer was the sailing.” 

Feel, followed by an infinitive, as, 
“IT feel to sympathize with him,” is 
a provincialism. 

Feel like, in the sense of “ feel 
inclined,” as, “I feel like approving 
you for this,” is a much used collo- 
quialism. 

Felicity. Not to be used where 
a word less strong is needed; as 
happiness. 

Female. 
“woman.” 

Fetch. See Bring. 

Few and a few are different 
in meaning. “Few persons like 
Mr. Smith” means “ but few,” imply- 
ing that more dislike him. “A few 
persons like Mr. Smith” means 
some, perhaps all who know him. 

Fewer. To be distinguished from 
“less,”’ as number from quantity. 

Finance as a verb is colloquial. 

Fine. Too indefinite to use for 
the nicer shades of meaning often 
covered by it. Say an enjoyable 
rather than a jize visit ; a convincing 
or witty speaker rather than a fixe 
speaker. 

Finished. See Complete. 

First four or four first— which? 
The question has been discussed 
altogether out of proportion to its 
importance, which is very small; 
but “first four” seems logically 
preferable. 

Firstly. Not to be used as an 
adverbial form ; fst is an adverb as 
well as an adjective. 

First-rate. Not to be used as an 
adverb; as, “He succeeded first- 
rate.” 

Fix. Not to be used as it is lo- 
cally in the sense of “repair,” 
“mend.” 


Not to be used for 
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Folks, inthe plural for “persons” 

‘ people,” has been considered 
piowncil but in such expressions 
as “folks say,” “old folks,” “the 
old folks,” is probably in good use. 

Forbid. Not to be used with 
“from”; as, “I forbid you from 
going.” Say “forbid you to go,” 
“forbid your going.” 

Fortitude. See Courage. 

Freight. Do not use for “freight 

_ train.” 

From thence, from hence, from 
whence. The “from” is superfluous, 
as the adverbs already contain the 
idea “from.” 

Funny. Not to be used in the 
sense of “odd” or “ unusual.” 

Future. Not to be used in the 
sense of “next” or “subsequent”; as, 
“His future course was very strange.” 


Gent. Not to be used for “ gen- 
tleman” or “ person.” 

Gentleman, “a well-bred man,” 
is not necessarily a more dignified 
word than maz. Compare “ A man’s 
a man for a’ that.” 

Genus homo. ‘“* Human race”; a 
foreign term and stock expression, 
better avoided. 

Gesture. Not to be used as a verb. 

Get up. Not to be used for 
“ organize.” 

Give away. A slang expression 
not suitable to composition. 

Go, past went, past participle 
gone. The parts to be carefully ob- 
served; do not say, * He has went.” 

Going on. Not to be used in 
“He is seven years old, going on 
eight.” Say “between seven and 
eight” or “nearly eight.” 

Good. Not to be used as an ad- 
verb; as, “ Did you sleep good last 
night 2” Say wed/. 

Good deal. An idiom in perfectly 
good use, and less formal than 

“very much.” 
Got. Not to be used with “have” 
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in the sense of possession; as, 
“Have you got that book you had 
yesterday?” When used, it should 
convey the sense of obtaining ; as, 
“I have got my money.’ 
Got to, as in “He has got to 
go.” The “ got” is superfluous. 
Gotten. Obsolescent. Use got. 
Grand, “great in size and im- 
posing in appearance,” should not 
be used in “a grand time,” ‘a grand 
day.” It fits a mountain better. 
Graphic, which refers to some- 
thing written or pictured, should 
not be used of sound. ! 
Great deal. A good idiom, which 
need not be neglected on the score 
of homeliness. See Good deal. 
Guess, for “suppose,” “think,” is 
colloquial. 


Habit. See Custom. 

Had better. A good idiom, and 
rather more natural than “would 
better.” 

Had have are sometimes errone- 
ously joined together ; as, “ Had I 
have known it.” The “have” is Ue 
course superfluous. 

Had ought to, had n’t ought £0 
Provincial and incorrect for “ ought 
to,” “ ought not to.” 

Had rather, like had better, is a 
good idiom; but would rather, as 
a more grammatical equivalent, is 
more used than wozdd better. 

Hanged. Use the past tense of 
“hang” (trans.) when a person is 
spoken of ; 422g when an inanimate 
object. 

Hardly ...than. Not to be used 
for “hardly when.” — Hardly as an 
adverb means “scarcely ”; with an- 
other meaning use ard, as “He 
struck the man hard.” 

Hate. Wrongly used with an in- 
finitive for “dislike”; as, “I hate 
to do this.” 

Headquarters. Sometimes used 
as plural, sometimes as singular. 
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Healthful, healthy. That is | In toto, a foreign term for 
healthful which promotes health; “wholly,” “entirely,” and not 


that is healthy which has health. 
Persons are healthy, surroundings 
are healthful. 

Healthy. See Healthful. 

Help but be, as in “I cannot 
help but be sorry,” is clumsy; say 
rather help being. 

Hereabouts, hereabout. Both 
forms are used adverbially. The 
same to be said of “thereabouts,” 
“whereabouts.” 

Home. Not to be used in the 
sense of “house.” One may build a 
beautiful house, but not a beautiful 
home. 

How. Not to be used for “that”; 
as, ““I have heard how people are 
very seasick in crossing the chan- 
nel.” See Where.— Not to be used 
for “ What did you say?” 

Hung. See Hanged. 

Hurry. To be distinguished from 
“haste.” //urry contains a sense of 
disturbance, confusion; aste does 
not. 

Hustle in the sense of “ hasten,” 
“be industrious,” is colloquial. 


Identified with. Not to be used 
in the sense of “prominent in” 
as, to “be identified with a move- 
ment; ro “* identify ” is to “ prove 
to be the same.’ 

If. To be distinguished from 
“ whether”; as, “I do not know if he 
will come.” Say rather “whether 
he will come.” 

Illusion. Not to be confounded 
with “ allusion.” 

Immediately. Not to be used as 
conjunction meaning “as soon as”; 
as, “Immediately he said this, his 
whole manner changed.” See Dz- 
rectly. 

Immigration. See Amzgration. 

In respect of. Not to be used 
for “in respect to.’ 

Inso far. Miesinviccrpeniuous 


needed in ordinary English. 

Inaugurate. Not to be used pre- 
tentiously for “ begin.” 

Incomparable. Absolute in de- 
gree, not capable of more or less. 

Incredulous. Used of persons; 
not to be confounded with “ incred- 
ible,” used of things. 

Individual. Not to be used in 
the mere sense of “person.” When 
used it should always convey some 
thought of a szzg/e person or thing 
as opposed to many. 

Initiate. Sometimes used in a 
pompous, pretentious way, when 
begin would be better. 

Inside of, “within” (expressing 
the idea of time), is provincial and 
colloquial; as, “He will come in- 
side of an hour.” 

Inspection. See Zxamination. 

Invention. To be distinguished 
from “ discovery.” 

Invite. Not to be used as a 
noun; as, “a long list of invites.” 
Say znvitation. 


Jolly. A colloquial word used 
so loosely as to have little definite 
meaning. To be used only in its 
proper sense of “merry,” “ hilari- 
ous.” As a verb it is slang. 

Jubilant. An overworked word 
meaning “rejoicing.” 


Kind of a. The “a” is superflu- 
ous, as in “a kind of a swing.” 

Know as. Not to be used for 
“know ¢hat”; as, “*I do not know 
as he can be seen to-day.” 


Labor. See Zfort. 

Lady, “a well-bred woman,” is 
not necessarily superior to the word 
woman. Compare Wordsworth’s 


A perfect woman, nobly plann’d 
To warn, to comfort, and command, 
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Lay, lie. The parts of these two 
verbs are to be carefully distin- 
guished. See page 45. 

Learn. Not to be used in the 
sense of “teach”; as, ‘“‘ He learned 
us arithmetic.” 

Lease, let. To be distinguished 
from “hire.” See “ze. 

Leave. Not to be used for “let,” 
as in “ Leave me go.” 

Leave alone. See Let alone. 

Lengthy. Not to be used indis- 
criminately for “long.” Applied to 
expression, “lengthy” may be de- 
fined as having length without force. 
See Genung’s “ Practical Elements 
of Rhetoric,” page 50. 

Less. Not to be used of num- 
ber; ‘“‘No less than forty persons.” 
Say fewer. 

Let alone, let be. Preferable to 
“leave alone,” “ leave be.” 

Level-headed. Slang for “ judi- 
cious”; not adapted to dignified 
style. 

Liable. Not to be used for 
“likely.” Zzkely suggests probabil- 
ity ; 2¢abZe, unpleasant probability. 

Like. Not to be used for “as”; 
as, * Do like I do.” Zzke is used with 
nouns; as with verbs. “She looks 
like him, or, as he does.” See Love. 

Literally. An overworked word, 
not to be used except as distinguish- 
ing from “figuratively.” No one 
could say, for instance, “ The audi- 
ence was literally melted to tears by 
the oration.” 

Loan as a verb is colloquial. 
Lend is preferable. 

Locality. Sometimes used pre- 
tentiously where f/ace would be 
better. 

Locate. Not to be used intran- 
Sitively; as, “He located in the 
West.” 

Look like, followed by a verbal 
noun as “It looks like clearing,” 
is a colloquialism similar to “feel 
like,” which see. 
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Lot, for “number,” as “There 
were a lot of soldiers here,” is collo- 
quial and provincial, not in literary 
style. 

Lots of. Provincial and collo- 
quial for “a great number.” Not 
adapted to dignified composition. 

Love, like. Use /ove in express- 
ing affection; ze in expressing the 
tastes. A man Joves his son; he /zkes 
horses. 

Lovely, “lovable,” ‘inspiring 
love,” as in “a lovely face,” should 
not be used carelessly, as in “ lovely 
hair.” 

Low-priced. See Cheap. 

Luggage. The English word for 
which the American equivalent is 
“baggage.” 

Luxuriant, luxurious. Zwxwuz7i- 
ous means “indulging or delighting 
in luxury”; /exuriant, “ growing 
abundantly or excessively.” 


Mad. Provincially used in the 
sense of “angry,” “enraged.” Better 
to confine the word to its legitimate 
sense of “insane,” and the senses 
directly suggested from this. 

Magnum opus, “ great work”; a 
foreign term, for which ordinary 
English, is better. 

Masses. An overworked word. 
Better say people. 

Materialize. Not to be used in 
the sense of “‘appear”; as, “The 
expected majority failed to material- 
ize when the ballots were counted.” 

Mathematics. Sometimes used 
as singular, sometimes as plural. 
See page 42. 

Means, in the sense of instru- 
ment, as “means to an end,” may 
be used as singular or plural; in 
the sense of resources, —“ ample 
means,” —it is used as plural. 

’Mid. A contraction suitable 
only to poetic style. 

Minus for “deprived of,” as in 
““minus an overcoat,” is colloquial. 
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Mistaken, to be, although not so 
regular as “to mistake,” and requir- 
ing a good deal of effort to explain 
grammatically, is a well-established 
English idiom. 

Monogram. To be distinguished 
from“ monograph.” A monogram is 
a character or cipher composed of 
two or more letters; a monograph 
is a treatise on a single or special 
topic. 

Most. Not to be used for “al- 
most”; as, ‘““ He comes most every 
day.” 

Mrs. is not to be used with the 
husband’s title, as in “Mrs. Dr. 
Brown.” Say “ Mrs. Brown, wife of 
Dr. Brown.” 

Much of any. A provincial ex- 
pression; as, “It is not much of any 
Rotter to-day.” 

Myself. Not to be used for un- 
emphatic “I”; as, ‘When the sol- 
diers and myself had gone.” 


Nasty. Not to be used in the 
English colloquial sense of “ disa- 
greeable.” 

Naught. Poetic form of “noth- 
ing”; its use to be confined mostly 
to poetry. 

Near. Not to be used adverbially 
for “nearly”; as, “He is not near 
so accommodating as his brother.” 
Say zearly. 

Near-by. Not to be used as an 
adjective; as, “a near-by church.” 
Say neighboring. 

’Neath. A contraction suitable 
only to poetry. 

Need, meaning “to lack” and 
used as principal verb, takes s in 
third person singular; meaning “to 
be necessary” and used with a nega- 
tive as auxiliary (without Zo), its third 
person singular is xeed; e.g. “He 
needs money; still he need not beg.” 
See Dare. 

Ne’er. A contraction suitable 
only to poetry. 
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Neglect, negligence. Vegdect is 
the concrete act or instance; zeg7/z- 
gence, the disposition or character- 
istic of the man. 

Neither. Pronoun, not to be used 
of more than two; conjunction, may 
be used of two or more. See Either. 

Never. Not to be used for “not 
swuever when not)-and ‘Yever2; 
belong to different verbs; as, “I 
never remember to have seen such 
a thing,” for “I do ot remember 
ever to have,” etc. 

New. To be distinguished from 
“novel.” 

News. To be used as a singular 
noun; as, “ The news is favorable 
this morning.” 

Nice. Not to be used in the gen- 
eral loose sense of “agreeable”; its 
correct meaning is “ delicate,” “ dis- 
criminating.” ; 

Nicely. Not to be used in the 
sense of “ well”; as, “ How do you 
do? Nicely, thank you.” 

No use. Not to be used without 
“of”; as, “ The thing isno use.” Say 
of no use. 

' Nor may be used after “no” or 
“not” to emphasize the importance 
of the alternative which follows it; as, 
“It is not necessary nor desirable.” 

Nothing like. Not to be used for 
“notnearly”; as, “ He was nothing 
like so well to-day as yesterday.” 

Notorious. To be distinguished 
from “noted,” **famous.” ‘ Notori- 
ous,” used of a person, implies some 
bad or doubtful quality. 

Nowhere near. Vulgarism for 
“not nearly.” 


Obliged to. In the passive the 
idioms has to, had to, are better; as, 
“ He was obliged to be punished for 
the fault ” — say had to be punished. 

Odds. Sometimes used as singu- 
lar, sometimes as plural. 

O’er. A contraction suitable only 
to poetry. ; 
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Of any. Not to be used for “ of 
all”; as, * This is the finest speci- 
men of any I have seen.” 

Off of. The “of” is superfluous ; 
as, “ Four yards off of that piece.” 
— It should not be used for “from,” 
as in “ borrow a book off of him.” 

Oft. A contraction suitable only 
to poetry. 

On the side is slang. 

Once. Not to be used for “after” 
or “as soon as”; e.g., “Once this was 
done, there was no turning back.” 
See Immediately and Directly. 

One. As indefinite pronoun to be 
used with caution. Its repetition 
may be awkward, as in “ One should 
do one’s own work” (say 47s). 

One another. See Zach other. 

One time. Not to be used as an 
adjective; as, “ His one-time prin- 
ciples.” 

Ones, plural of “one,” is to be 
used sparingly. Zzhose is better in 
*“The ones I have in mind.” 

Only is often erroneously placed. 
See page 167. 

Onto. Notso goodas zon or o7 to. 

Oral. To be distinguished from 
* verbal.” Verbal is “in words”; oval 
is “ by word of mouth.” 

Ought to and should differ in 
degree. Ought is stronger, as ex- 
pressing duty, while soz/d, though 
it may express duty, oftener ex- 
presses propriety or expediency. 

Ovation, as used for mere shout- 
ing oY cheering, is an exaggerated 
term. Keep the word for great 
occasions. 

Over with. A provincialism; as, 
“after the reception was over with.” 
(Omit “ with.’’) 

Owing to. See Due. 


” 


Pains, in the sense of “labor,” 
“care,” is used with a singular verb 
more commonly than with a plural. 

Pants. Not to be used for “ pan- 
taloons” or “ trousers.” 
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Paradox. Not to be used with 
“seeming ”—“a seeming paradox” 
— because the word already means 
“a seeming absurdity.” 

Partake of, in its application to 
food, is overworked. 

Partially had better not be used 
in the sense of “partly”; as, “I have 
only partially examined it.” It may 
mean “ with partiality.” 

Patron, patronize, patronage, 
should be used only when there is 
a sense of condescension and obliga- 
zion; not in the sense of “customer,” 
“ give custom,” “custom.” : 

Pell-mell. Not to be used of a 
single person; as, “‘He rushed pell- 
mell down the street.” It implies a 
crowd. 

Peradventure. An old-fashioned 
adverb whose use in ordinary prosé 
sounds affected. 

Perchance. Suited to poetry; 
the prose word is ferhaps. 

Perform. Not to be used for 
“play”; as, “He performs exqui- 
sitely on the violin.” 

Period. Not to be used for a 
point of time; it implies extended 
time. 

Perpetually. To be distinguished 
from “continually.” Perpetual is 
“never-ceasing”; anything that is 
continwal may have stops and inter- 
ruptions. See Cortinwal, continuous. 

Persuade means more than “ad- 
vise”; it means that the advice or 
plea has effected its purpose. Do 
not use the words as synonymous. 


Phenomenon. The plural form 
is phenomena. 
Photo. Not to be used as an 


abbreviation for photograph. 

Pitiable, pitiful. To be distin- 
guished. /itiable is “ deserving 
pity”; pztifuZ is “ compassionate,” 
sometimes “lamentable.” 

Plenty. Not to be used as an ad- 
jective in the sense of “ plentiful” ; 
as, “ Money is plenty this year.’ — 
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Not to be used as an adverb in the 
sense of “fully”; “This is plenty 
large enough.” 

Politic. Tobe distinguished from 
“political.” Politic means “shrewd”; 
political means “having to do with 
politics.” 

Politics. Usage favors treating 
this word asa singular. See page 42. 

Portion. Not to be used for 
“part,” unless it means a part set 
aside for some special purpose. Do 
not say “ A portion of the street was 
under repair.” 

Post. Notto be used in the sense 
of “inform”; as, “ He will post you 
on all our requirements.” 

Postal. Not to be used asanoun; 
as, “ Send mea postal occasionally.” 
Say postal card, or post cart. 

Practicable. To be distinguished 
from “ practical.” Practicable means 
“that which may be practiced or 
done”; practical, “that which may 
be turned to use or account.” 

Practical. See Practicable. 

Prefer .. . than is wrong; say 
VAHL. UB 

Preferable . . . than is not to be 
used for preferable to. 

Prejudice. Not to be used for 
“prepossess.” We are prepossessed 
in favor of some person or thing; 
prejudiced against. 

Presume. It is better not to use 
this for “think,” “believe,” “‘ dare 
say”; as, “I presume he is correct.” 
* Presume to say ” would be the full 
expression. 

Pretend. Not to be used in the 
sense of “profess” or “claim”; as, 
“JT do not pretend to be accurate.” 

Preventative. Incorrect form for 
preventive. 

Previous to. Not to be used ad- 
verbially ; as, ‘“‘ Previous to his de- 
parture he made this stipulation.” 
Say before. 

Principal, the adjective, and prin- 
ciple, the noun, are not to be con- 
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founded. The wrong spelling is 
often used. 

Probate. Not to be used as a 
verb; as, “The will was probated.” 
Say admitted to probate. 

Proceeds. Used only as a plural. 

Procure. Often used preten- 
tiously where get would be better. 

Product. To be distinguished 
from “production,” as result from 
process. 

Production. See Product. 

Promise. Not to be used in the 
sense of “assure”; as, “I promise 
you we had a good time.” 

Proof. Not to be used in the 
sense of “evidence” ; it takes con- 
siderable evidence to establish proof. 

Propose and purpose are not to 
be confounded. Propose is to “set 
forth for consideration or action”; 
purpose, fo “have the intent.” 

Proposition. Not to be con- 
founded with “ proposal.” A proposz- 
tion contemplates discussion or con- 
sideration ; a proposal contemplates 
acceptance or rejection. 

Proven. Incorrect past partici- 
ple of “prove.” Say proved. 

Providing. Not to be used for 
“ provided”; as, “ Providing he has 
time, he will come.” 

Purchase. Sometimes used pre- 
tentiously when ézy would be pref- 
erable. 

Put in an appearance. Stock 
expression, and outworn, for appear. 


Quantity. Not to be used for 
“number”; as, “ There was a great 
quantity of carriages present.” 

Quite. To be used in the sense 
of “fully” or “completely.” “He 
is quite well” should mean that he 
is entirely well, not that he is a/- 
most well. 


Railroad. Not to be used as a 
verb; as, “to railroad a scheme 
through Congress.” 
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Railway is the English word; 
vailroad, the American. The two 
are equally correct. 

Raise. (1) oun. Nottobeused 
as anoun; as in “araise of wages.” 
Say increase, advance, rise.— (2) Verb. 
We vaise crops, but rear or bring up 
children. 

Rarely or ever. Not to be used 
for “rarely if ever,’ “rarely or 
never.” See Seldom or ever. 

Rattled. Slang for “ confused ” ; 
not suited to dignified style. 

Real. Not to be used as an ad- 
verb; as, “I think it is real mean.” 

Receipt. A commercial term; 
also used in cookery, but “ recipe” 
is preferred in medicine. 

Reckon. Provincialism for ¢hzzk, 
suppose. 

Recollect, remember. We vemem- 
der when an impression rémains in 
our mind; we vecollect when we re- 
call something to mind. 

Regard, respect, esteem, defer- 
ence, reverence, veneration. “Of 
these, respect and esteem signify 
the same kind of regard (but in 
different degrees of intensity), — 
namely, the regard that springs from 
our knowledge of high character or 
of sound judgment in him who is 
the object of regard. Deference is 
yielding to another, and has refer- 
ence to admitted superiority — a su- 
periority that may be intellectual, or 
that may arise from rank or age or 
station. ... Reverence and venera- 
tion are profound regard, and are 
drawn forth by high or elevated 
qualities; they are associated with 
the grand or the sublime. . . 
Greater intensity or depth of devo- 
tion is implied in veneration than in 
reverence.” — DAVIDSON 

Region. To be distinguished 
from “ neighborhood,” as a broader, 
more comprehensive term. 

Relatives is perhaps better than 
relations. 
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Remember. See Recollect. 

Rendition. Not to be used for 
“rendering” or “ performance”; as, 
“the rendition of the character.” 

Replace. Not to be used in the 
sense of “take the place of”; as, 
“This machine replaces the old.” 
Replace means “restore to its 
place.” 

Reply. See Answer. 

Reputation. See Character. 

Requirement, requisition, requi- 
site. Reguirement means “that which 
is required as essential or neces- 
sary”; veguisition, ‘*that which is 
required or imposed by authority” ; 
requisite, “that which is demanded 
by the nature of things.” 

Reside. Often used pretentiously 
for five. * 

Residence. Used pretentiously 
by those for whom house or home is 
not good enough. 

Respect. See Regard. 

Respectfully. Not to be con- 
founded with “ respectively.” 

Retire is used for go zo bed by 
those who cannot bear common lan- 
guage. ; 

Reverend. As a rule this word 
is to be written in full, but usage 
sanctions the abbreviation *“ Rev.” 
in the salutation of a letter and in 
the superscription on the envelope. 

Reverence. See Regard. 

Riches. Used only as plural. 

Ride. See Drive. 

Right. Not to be used in the 
sense of “what is fitting, appropri- 
ate”; as, “You have as good a 
right to be considered as I have.” — 
In the sense of “ very” the word is 
a provincialism; as, ** This water- 
melon is right good.” — Not to be 
used in the sense of “just”; as, 
“right here,” “ right there.” 

Right away, right off. Provin- 
cial and objectionable for directly, 
immediately. 

Riseup. The “up”is superfluous. 
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‘Role, a foreign term. Unneces- 
sary because fully represented by 
the word part. 

Rooster. Provincialism for cock. 


Same... as. Not to be used for 
Ssamemy. « that, sas, “\bhis’ is: the 
same picture as I saw yesterday.” 

Sang, as past tense of “sing,” is 
preferable to sung. 

Save, for“ except,” is more suit- 
able to poetry and the higher effects 
of prose. 

Scarce, the adjective, is not to be 
used for “scarcely ”’; as, ““ Scarce had 
he gone, when Vincent returned.” 
Sometimes used in poetry. 

Scarcely ... than is not to be 
used for “scarcely ... when.” See 
Hardly ... than. 

Scissors. Used only as plural. 

Scorn, disdain. Not to be used 
with a personal object; as, “He 
scorns Mr. B.” Say despise, or look 
down upon. 

Scrutiny. See Examination. 

Seldom or ever is not to be used 
for “seldom or never,” “seldom if 
ever.” See Rarely or ever. 

Sensible of means “aware of.” 

Sensitive to means “affected 
by.” ? 

Seriatim, ‘‘in order,” is a foreign 
term for which there are good 
equivalents. 

Series has the same form for 
singular and plural, but is generally 
used as singular. 

Set, sit. The parts must be dis- 
tinguished: set, set, set; szt, sat, 
sat. 
Sewage and sewerage are not to 
be confounded with each other. 
Sewage is “the contents of a sewer ” ; 
sewerage, ‘‘ the system of sewers.” 

Shall and Will. For the use of 
these auxiliaries, see page 49. 

Shears. Used only as plural. 

Shock. To be distinguished from 
receive a shock; as, * He was shocked 
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e 
by electricity.” Say “received a 
shock of electricity.” 

Sick, ill. The English gener- 
ally use 2/7 as a euphemism for svc, 
and restrict the latter to nausea; but 
the distinction is not observed by 
Americans. 

Sightly. A provincialism for 
well-situated; as, ** This is a very 
sightly location.” It means “ pleas- 
ing to the eye or to the esthetic 
sense.” : 

Sin. See Crime. 

Sine qua non, “something indis- 
pensable”’; a foreign term, conven- 
ient sometimes, but generally better 
avoided. 

Size. Not to be used as an ad- 
jective, as in “a large-size box.” 
Say sized. 

Smart is used provincially for 
able, capable. It is better to confine, 
the word to its proper meaning of 
“keen,” “ vigorous,” “ showy.” 

Smell of. When the verb ‘is 
transitive the “of”. is superfluous. 
See Zaste of. 

So is overworked in such ex- 
pressions as “He is so good,” 
“They are so hungry.” Use very, 
or tell how good he is, how hungry 
they are. 

Sociable, social. Sociable means 
*“companionable,” ‘fitted for so- 
ciety”; social refers to “the rela- 
tions of men in society or commu- 
nities.” 

Solicitation is not to be con- 
founded in meaning with solicitude. 

Some is not to be used for “some- 
what”; as, ‘‘He is some better to- 
day.” 

Somebody else’s. See Anybody 
else’s. 

Speciality is an erroneous writ- 
ing for speczalty. 

Splendid is not to be used for: 
what is merely great or good. It. 
means “brilliant,” literally or meta- 
phorically. 
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Spoonfuls is the correct plural 
of “spoonful.” 

Square is not susceptible of com- 
parison. 

Stand for, in the sense of 
“stand,” “endure,” * put up with,” 
is colloquial. 

Standpoint. A preferable equiv- 
alent for this word is point of view. 

State, statement. Not to be 
used for“ say,” “assertion”; as,.“* He 
states that he is going to Philadelphia 
to-morrow.” “State” and “state- 
ment” are more formal words, 
used only of some important asser- 
tion. 

Stop. Not to be used in the sense 
of “stay”; as, ‘ He has been stop- 
ping several months in London.” To 
“stop” is to “cease to move”; to 
“stay ” is to “ remain.” 

Storm. Not to be used for mere 
vain OY snow. 

Strata. The 
stratum. 

Subsequent. Not to be used as 
an adverb. See Previous. 

Subtile is ‘delicate,’ ‘ fine,” 
SSniGeu, 

Subtle is much conmoner than 
*subtile”? and tends to displace it 
in all senses. 

Success. Much used nowadays 
with the verb “to be”; as, “The 
undertaking was a great success”; 
but the usage has not yet established 
itself as a literary idiom. Say rather 
to have success or to be successful. 

Summons. Not to be used as a 
verb; as, ““He was summonsed to 
town.” Say semmon. 

Superior. Not to be used for 
“able”; as, ‘““ He is a superior man.” 
“Superior” is not susceptible of 
comparison by more and most. 

Sure. Not to be used as an ad- 
verb for “surely.” 

Swelled. Not to be used instead 
of swollen, as past participle of 
* swell.” 


plural form of 


Tableau forms its plural tableaux. 

Tactics is sometimes singular, 
sometimes plural. 

- Task. See Zffort. 

Taste of. The “of” is unneces- 
sary when the verb has an object; 
as, ‘““Taste of this jelly.” Used in- 
transitively the verb may take “ of” ; 
as, “‘ This coffee tastes of pepper.” 

Tasty, “ pleasing to the palate.” 
In “a tasty person,” “tasty furni- 
ture,” it is colloquial. 

Team, “two or more animals 
working together.” Used in most 
parts of the country to apply to the 
horses and not to include horses 
and carriage. 

Testimony. See Zuidence. 

That far, that many, that much. 
Not to be used for “so far,” “so 
many,” “so much.” 

Then, as an adjective, asin ** The 
then ministry,” “seems,” says Pro- 
fessor Hill, “to have established 
itself in the language.” 

Thereabouts. See Hereabouts. 

These kind, those kind. Not to 
be used for “this kind,” ‘that 
kind”; as, “ Those kind of cattle 
are the best.” 

Think for, as in “more than you 
think for.’ The “for” is super- 
fluous. 

This far, this many, this much. 
Not to be used for “so far,” “so 
many,” “so much.” 

Through. Avoid in such expres- 
sions as “I am through dinner.” 
Say “I have finished dinner.” 

Tidings. Used only as plural. 

To is not to be used with a verb 
implying rest; as, ‘I have been to 
Chicago.” Say zz. 

Toil. See Afort. 

Tongs. Used only as plural. 

Touch, to be in. A good enough 
expression, perhaps, but consider- 
ably overworked nowadays, and ap- 
parently not much used by first-rate 
authorities. 
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Transpire is not to be used in 
the sense of “occur” or “elapse.” 
See page 97. 

Try and. Formerly used only 
colloquially for ¢zy zo. Now both 
forms are used by careful writers. 


Ugly, in the sense of “ malicious,” 
is a provincialism ; the word refers 
more to appearance. 

Umpire is not to be used as a 
verb; as, “He umpired the game.” 
Say acted as umpire. 

Unanimous is not susceptible of 
comparison. 

Underhanded, as in “ under- 
handed dealings,” is not to be used 
for underhand. 

Unexampled is not susceptible 
of comparison. 

Unique, “alone of its kind,” does 
not admit of comparison, as in 
“most unique,” “very unique.” See 
page 67. 

Up is used sometimes super- 
fluously or as an expletive, as “end 
up,” “open up.” See page 118. 


Veneration. See Regard. 

Verbal is not to be used for 
“oral.” See Oral. 

Verdict is not to be used in the 
sense of “testimony”; as, “The 
verdict of the community was unan- 
imous in his favor.” 

Very pleased is too condensed 
an expression; the word “much” 
is needed after “very.” 

Vexation is a weaker word than 
anger. 

Vicinity is sometimes used pre- 
tentiously for the word “ neighbor- 
hood.” 

Vocation. See Avocation. 


Want, need. Wantshouldinclude 


the idea of “wish” or “desire”; 
need, of “lack” or “necessity.” To 
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say “The man is so poor that he 
wants bread” is ambiguous. 

Way. Not to be used for 
“away”; as “way off among the 
hills.” 

Ways. Not to be used for 
“way”; as, “A good ways from 
this house was a pool of water.” 

Weaker sex. Not to be used asa 
humorous expression for “ women.” 

Wharf. See Dock. 

Where. Not to be used for 
“that.” See How. 

Whereabouts. See Hereabouts.— 
As noun the word may take the s; 
as, ‘““His whereabouts are uncer- 
tain.” 

‘ Whole is not to be used with 
reference to individual persons or 
things; as, “ The whole of the sol- 
diers were out to-day.” Usea//; and 
restrict whole to something of which 
nothing is lacking. 

Wholesome. See Healthful. 

Whose else is preferable to “who 
else’s.” See Anybody else’s, Somebody 
else’s. 

Will and Shall. See page 4g. 

Wire is not to be used, except 
colloquially, as a verb for “tele- 
graph.” 

Without is not to be used as a 
conjunction in the sense of “un- 
less”; as, “You will never succeed 
without you labor.” 

Witness is not to be used preten- 
tiously in the mere sense of “see”; 
as, “ This is the most beautiful view 
I ever witnessed.” To w7tmess prop- 
erly means to “bear testimony.” 

Work. See Zfort. 

Worse is not to be used in the 
sense of “more”; as “ He dislikes 
oysters worse than olives.” 

Would better. See Had better. 

Would rather. See Had rather. 


Zeal. See Lnergy. 
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Abbreviations, in letters, 221, 223 

Accent, as related to euphony, 185; 
in verse, 355 

Accuracy, dictionary an aid to, 95- 
96; value of synonyms, 97-98 ; 
impaired by too strong words, 99; 
impaired by too weak words, 99- 
100; double negative an aid to, 100 

Acquaintance, 99 

ADDISON, JOSEPH, 29 

Address, in a letter, 221, 223 

Adjectives, demonstrative, 63-64; 
comparison of, 67 

“ Adventures of Robinson Crusoe,” 
Defoe, 264-265 

Advertisements, 115 

Affirmative side, in debate, 331, 351, 
S08 

ALprIcH, T. B., 97, 255 

Alone, 167 

Ambiguity,in placing of antecedents, 
62-65; in choice of words, Io1; 
in position of phrases and clauses, 
166; in the placing of ov/y, 167 ; 
in questions for debate, 332 

“American Literature,” Long, 13- 
14, 295, 298-299 

Analogy, argument from, 326-327 

Analysis, of the subject, 2-9 

Anapest, 356 

And, connecting two or more sub- 
jects, 61; comma before; 84 

Antecedents, 62-65, 166 

Antithesis, 157 

Antonio, Shakespeare’s character, 
35 

Antonyms, 95, 96 

* Apology for Idlers,” Stevenson, 
130 

Apostrophe, figure of speech, 144 

Apostrophe, mark of punctuation, 89 
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Argument, 310-353; relation to ex- 
position, 310; value of, 310-311; 
kinds of, 311; induction, 311-315; 
deduction, 311, 315-316; jumping 
to a conclusion, 313; syllogism, 
315; premises in, 315-317; falla- 
cies, 316-317; from cause to 
effect, 320-321; from effect to 
cause, 321; from example, 323; 
from analogy, 326; development 
of, 327-328; unity, coherence, 
emphasis, 327; outline for, 327- 
328; persuasion in, 328; debates, 
330-353; finding debate material, 
330-331; terms used in debate, 
331; proposition, 331-333; evi 
dence, 334; issues of the debate, 
334; refutation, 335; the brief, 
335-3395 speaking, 342-343; sub- 
jects for, 344-345; management 
of a debate, 349-353 

ARNOLD, BENEDICT, 235 

Arnold, Mrs., 236 

Articles, repetition of, 69 

As, repetition of verb or preposition 
with, 69 

“As You Like It,” Shakespeare, 
148 : 

* At Sea,” Lowell, 197 

Atlantic Monthly, quotation from, 
118 

“ Autobiography,” Franklin, 31-32, 
38, 308 

* Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” 
Holmes, 200 

Auxiliary verbs, 76 


BACON, FRANCIS, 207 

Balance, in the sentence, 150, 151, 
157, 177; in the paragraph, 210 

BARRIE, J. M., 52, 194; 208 
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Be, as Subjunctive, 48 

BEECHER, H. W., 36-37 

Begging the question, 331 

Bible, the, 53 

Bill, form for, 368, 369 

BLACKMORE, R. D., 161, 282 

* Book of Ser Marco Polo,” 318-319 

Book reviews, 294, 297-300 

Brackets, 89 

Brief, the, 335-339. See also Exe 
cwses 

Brooks, PHILLIPS, 131 

BROWNING, ROBERT, 237, 256 

BrYCE, JAMES, 201-202 

Burden of proof, in debate, 331 

BURKE, EDMUND, 53, 157; 177 

BURROUGHS, JOHN, II 

Business forms, 368-370 

Business letter, the, request for in- 
formation, 214-215; value of an 
outline for, 220; writer’s address, 
221; recipient’s address, 221; date 
line, 221; abbreviations in, 221, 
223; punctuation I; 221, 222, 2233 
salutation, 222; complimentary 
close, 222, 223; inclosure, 223; 
signature, 223; specimens, 225- 
229. See also LZxercises 


Camp system, in debate, 352 

“Canal to be fortified, The,” 302- 
393 

Capitals, 81, 90, 223, 224 

“Captains Courageous,” Kipling, 
253 

ernie: THOMAS, 179, 197, 200, 
203, 208 

’ “Catching a Grasshopper,” Beecher, 
36-37 

Cause and effect, developing the 
paragraph by, 199, 201-222; de- 
veloping exposition by, 290, 291- 
292; in argument, 320-321 

Character sketches, 258-259, 294, 
303-305. See also Exercises 

CHESTERFIELD, Lorp, letter to his 
son, 216, 234 

CHESTERTON, G. K., 149 

“Christmas in England,” Irving, 
II-I2, 15 
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CHURCHILL, WINSTON, 256 

Classical words, 126-127 

Clearness. See Coherence 

Climax, in the outline, 7-9; in se- 
curing emphasis, 146, 155, 176- 
177; in the story, 257; in exposi- 
tion, 290 

Con 22i 

Coherence, in the outline, 7-9; in 
the paragraph, 27-28 ; in the sen- 
tence, 165-170; in description, 
279-280; in exposition, 290; in 
argument, 327. See also Zxer~ 
cises ; 

Colleagues, in debate, 331 

COLLIER, PRICE, 206 

Colloquialisms, 109 

Colon, the, 87-88 

Comma, the, 83-85 

Comparison, of words like fezfect, 
67 

Comparison and contrast, develop- 
ing the paragraph by, 199, 201; 
developing exposition by, 290, 
291-292 

Complex sentence, as a means of 
securing unity, 160-161 

Composition, general management 
of, 1-18; meaning of, 1; and 
rhetoric, 1; studying the subject, 
2; fixing a definite point of view, 
2-4; value of an outline, 4-5; mak- 
ing the outline, 5-10; developing 
the, 10; introduction, 10-12; 
transitions, 12-13; proportion, 
13-14; conclusions, 15 

Compound sentence, as a means of 

* securing unity, 160-162 

Conclusion, the, to the composition, 
15; to Irving’s “Christmas in 
England,” 15; to the brief, 336, 


339 
Conditional clauses, subjunctive 
mood in, 47-48; sad/ and w/in, 
51-52 
Conditional conjunctions, 47-48 
Congressional Record, 330 
Connectives, in the paragraph, 28- 
30, 31, 335 repetition of, in the 
sentence, 68-69; importance of, 
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in the sentence, 169-170; lists of, 
170, 174; omission of, to obtain 
force, 178. See also Exercises 

** Conquest of Canaan,” Tarkington, 
162 

Constitution of the U.S., extract 
from, 295 

Contrast. See Comparison and Con- 
trast 

Conversation, 259-260 

CoopER, J. F., 260-261 

CoRYATE, THOMAS, 286, 287 

Curtis, G. W., 22 


Dactyl, 356 

“Daniel Deronda,” George Eliot, 
130 

Dash, the, 88-89 

Debate, value of, 330; finding ma- 
terial for, 330; terms used in, 
331; framing the proposition, 
331-333; evidence, 334; the is- 
sues, 334; refutation, 335; the 
brief, 335-339; specimen brief, 
336-339; speaking, 342-343 ; sub- 
jects for, 344-345; management 
of, 349-353. See also Exercises 

“Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” Gibbon, 286-287 

Deduction, 311, 315-317 

“ Defense of the Kennistons,” Web- 
ster, 312 

Definition, a first step in exposition, 
290; a special form of exposition, 
294-295 

DEFOE, DANIEL, 264-265, 283-284, 
292 

Demonstrative adjectives and ante- 
cedents, 63-64 

DE QUINCEY, THOMAS, 153 

Derivations, study of, 96 

Description, in narration, 260-261 ; 
general discussion, 264-284; de- 
fined, 264; aim of, 264; matter- 
of-fact, 264; moving, 264; limiting 
the subject, 266; point of view, 
267-270; outline for, 270-271; 
details in, 271-273; of sensa- 
tions, 274; by suggestion, 276- 
278; incidental, 278-279; unity, 
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coherence, emphasis, 279-280; as 
related to narration and exposi- 
tion, 281-282; compared with 
exposition, 285-287; as an ap- 
proach to exposition, 288-280. 
See also Exercises 

Detail, in the sentence, 153 

Details, developing the paragraph 
by, in description, 271-274; de- 
veloping exposition by, 290, 291- 
2923-295 

Diagrams, 293 

DICKENS, CHARLES, 143, 145, 181, 
196, 256, 259-260, 262 

Dictionary, use of, 95-98, 294, 295. 
See also Exercises 

Dimeter, 358 

Direct -discourse, in pointing out 
antecedents, 63-64 

“Discovery of America,” Fiske, 
318-319 

DIsRAELI, BENJAMIN, 177 

Double negative, 100 


Editorials, 294, 301-303. See also 
Lixercises é 

Electrical Review, quotation from, 
20 

ELIOT, GEORGE, 130, 198, 209, 256, 
262 

“Elsie Venner,” Holmes, 249-250 

EMERSON, R. W., 141, 145, 208, 308 

Emphasis, in the outline, 7-9; in 
the paragraph, 35-38; secured 
through position, 35; secured 
through proportion, 13-14, 38; 
in the sentence, 152, 156, 175- 
178; in description, 279-280; in 
exposition, 290; in argument, 
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“ England and the English,” Collier, 
206 

“English Humorists,” Thackeray, 
291-292 

“English Literature,” Long, 13-14, 
295, 298-299 

Esq., 221 

“Essay on Burns,” Carlyle, 203 

*« Essay upon Public Credit,” Defoe, 
292 
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"Ethan Brand,’ Hawthorne, 2509, 
288-289 

Euphemism, 146 

Euphony, in choice of relative, 64— 
65; in choice of words, 184-185 ; 
relation of accent to, 185 

EVERETT, EDWARD, 186 

Lverybody, 71-72 

Liveryone, 71-72 

Evidence, in argument, 331, 334- 
335 

Exact words, 95-100 

Example, argument from, 323 

Exclamation point, 80-81 

Exclamatory sentence, in securing 
emphasis, 178 

Exercises: advertisements, 115; 

‘ ambiguity, 65; antecedents, 71, 
72; argument, 313, 314, 316-320, 
322, 324-325, 326, 328-330, 333- 
334, 339-342, 345-349; auxilia- 
ries, 76; balance, 191; book re- 
views, 300-301 ; character sketch, 
305; choice of words, 102, 103, 
106, TIO MII, LIZ sita LIA es, 
119, 120, 136; coherence, 32, 343 
conclusion, 16, 39; connectives, 
30, 31, 33, 78, 209; criticism, I21 ; 
description, 120, 121, 239, 267, 
271, 275-276, 278, 283-284, 287, 
289, 3073; dictionary, 96, 98, 110, 
III, 112, 234, 287, 295, 296, 308; 
double negative, 100;  edito- 
rials, 23, 302, 303, 305; effective 
words, 124-126, 127; ellipses, 79; 
emphasis, 35, 38; euphony, 185- 
187, I91; exposition, 287, 289, 
293-294, 295-296, 300-301, 302— 

. 303, 305, 307-309; figures. of 
speech, 139-I4I, 142-143, I45- 
146, 147-149 ; foreign words, 134— 
135; gerund, 74; idioms, 132- 
1333 incidents, 248-249, 280; 
infinitive, 59, 73; introduction, 13, 
16; letters, 16, 114, 115; 141, 192, 
231-241, 280, 283, 284, 289, 308, 
309; newspaper reporting, 303; 
note-taking, 300; oral composi- 
tion, 10, 14, 16, 25, 46, 111, 112, 
121, 248, 249, 251, 252, 262, 263, 


278, 283, 284, 295, 307, 309; out- 
line, 9, 10, 16, 17, 25, 30, 31, 36, 
37, 38, 39, 40, 198, 232, 233, 249— 
251, 271, 305; paragraph, 20, 22, 
23, 24, 25, 26, 30, 31, 32) 34) 37, 
IIQ, 197, 204-205, 212, 248, 284, 
287, 307, 308-309; participles, 
46, 74; plural number, 42, 43; 
preliminary notes, 3-4; preposi- 
tions, 77; pronouns, 44, 71, 72; 
pronunciation, 96; proportion in 
the paragraph, 14, 38; punctua- 
tion, 90-94; reading, 26, 185, 187; 
résumé, 40; school paper, 40; 
sentence coherence, 168, 171-174; 
sentence emphasis, 178-181; sen- 
tence structure, 27, 159, 189- 
IgI; sentence unity, 162-165; se- 
quence of tenses, 55-57, 74, 783 
shall and will, 52-54, 75; should 
and would, 75; slang, 112; specific 
words, 129; split infinitive, 59; 
story, 248-252, 256, 262-263 ; sub- 
junctive mood, 48, 72; superfluous 
words, 181; synonyms, 98, IIo, 
296; themes, 16, 25, 34, 121, 137, 
192, 211, 212, 307; topic sentence, 
20, 22, 24, 197, 198, 204, 307 ; transi- 
tions, 12; unity, 34, 162; unity, co- 
herence, emphasis, 34, 280; verbs, 
45,46, 58, 71, 76; versification, 359 


Expectation, in narration, 257-258 
Exposition, in narration, 260-261 ; 


description related to, 281-282; 
defined, 285; general discussion, 
285-309; and description, 285— 
286; practical value of, 287-288 ; 
approaching, through description, 
288-289; arrangement of material, 
290; definition a preliminary to, 
290; methods of, 290-293 ; special 
forms of, 294; definitions, 294-295 ; 
notes, 296-297 ; book reviews, 297- 
300; editorial paragraphs, 301- 
302; character sketches, 303-304; 
letters, 305-306. Seealso Exercises 


“Fair God,” Wallace, 273 G 
“Fall of the House of Usher.” Poe. 
pare 
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Fallacy, in argument, 331 

Figurative words, 123, 137-149. See 
also Exercises 

Figures of speech, 137-149; meta- 
phor, 138; mixed metaphor, 138; 
simile, 139 ; metonymy, 142 ; per- 
sonification, 142; apostrophe, 144; 
hyperbole, 144; climax, 146; 
euphemism, 146. See also Zxe~ 
cises 


First, firstly, 106 


FISKE, JOHN, 124-126, 190, 318- 


319 
Fix, 97 
EoOrp, Pril.,i248 
Foreign nouns, plural of, 41-42 
Foreign terms, use of, 133-135 
Formal notes, 240-241 
Fox, JOHN, JR., 256, 268-269 
FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN, 31-32, 38, 
2OOjm 205,00 238, 27 Syn 2o79 1293) 
308 
“French Revolution,” Carlyle, 200 
Friendly letters. See Letters 


Gerund, 74 

GIBBON, JAMES, 286-287 

“ Goldsmith, Oliver,” Macaulay, 12 

Good, 129 

Good taste, in choice of words, 116- 
121 

Grant, U. S., 238-239, 278 

Gray, ASA, 202 


HALE, EDWARD E., 248 

HAMERTON, P. G., 179 

Harpy, THOMAS, 129-130 

HAWTHORNE, JULIAN, 220 

HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL, 24-25, 
30-31, 130, 137, 141, 145, 197, 209, 
219-220, 237, 259, 288-289 

HAWTHORNE, Mrs., letter of, 219- 
220 

Haypon, B. R., 178 

HEADLEY, J. ‘T., 152 

HeEvper, H. R., 179 

“ Henry Esmond,” Thackeray, 16 

*“ Henry IV,” Shakespeare, 148 

Hexameter, 358 

HicGeinson, T. W., 270 
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High-sounding words, 116 

“History of New York,” Irving, 
209-210 

“History of the Plague in London,” 
Defoe, 283-284 

HOLLAND, J. G. 179, 191 

HoiMEs, O. W., 136-137, 178, 197, 
200, 249-250, 305 

* House of the Seven Gables,” Haw- 
thorne, 24-25, 30-31, 209 

HuGHEs, THOMAS, * Tom Brown at 
Oxford,” 217-218, 254 

Huco, VICTOR, 152 

Hux ey, T. H., 210-211 

Hyperbole, 144 

Hyphen, the, 89 


Iambus, 356 

Idioms, value of, 131-133 

Zf, subjunctive with, 47-48 

Jf-clause, position of, 166 

Illustration, developing the para- 
graph by, 199, 206-207 ; develop- 
ing exposition by, 291 

Incident, the, 244-247, 256. See 
also Exercises 

Indention, in the letter, 221, 22 

Indicative mood, 47 

Indirect discourse, sha/J and will 
in, 51 

Infinitive, splitting of, 59 

“Inland Voyage,” Stevenson, 158, 
281-282, 284 

Interrogation point, 81 

Interrogative sentence, 178 

Introduction, to the composition, 
10-11; to the brief, 335. See 
also Z-vercises 

Irregular verbs, past tenses of, 
45-46 ; 

IRVING, WASHINGTON, II-12, 15, 
23-24, 28, 30, 162, 187, 197, 209- 
ZILOy 2359 2302 57 

Issues, the, in debate, 331, 334 

“Tvanhoe,” Scott, 16 


JEFFERSON, THOMAS, 278 
JEWETT, SARAH ORNE, 248 
JOHNSON, SAMUEL, 35 
Judges, in debate, 353 
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Julius Caesar,” Shakespeare, 3,.13, 


355» 357 p 
Jumping to a conclusion, 313 


KAEMPFFERT, WALDEMAR, 291 
KIPLING, RUDYARD, 197, 248, 253, 
250 


“Lady of the Lake,” Scott, 355, 
7 

eS CHARLES, 180, 181, 197 

LANDorR, W. S., 141 

*“ Last of the Mohicans,’ Cooper, 
260, 261 

Lay, 45, 46 

“Lay of the Last Minstrel,” Scott, 
155 

Leaders, 89 

Lr CONTE, JOSEPH, 312-313 

Leg, RoBERT E., 307 

“Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” Ir- 
ving, 28 

Letter writing, the loose sentence 
in, 155; practical value of, 213; 
brevity in, 21442f5; specimen 
letters) s2m5, “ast 2at, 23 219- 
220, 225-231, 23298234, 235, 237, 
238-239; unity, Coherence, em- 
phasis, 216-217}; letters of friend- 
ship, 219-220, 2234224; outline 
in, 220; form of, 22 the heading 
and address, 221, 2r35 business 
letters, 221-223, 225429; the sal- 
utation, 222, 224; 8 
221, 223; punctuaty 
223, 224; the complime 
222, 223, 224; the sig 
formal notes, 240-242; the en- 
velope, 241-242; as a form of 
exposition, 287, 294, 305-306. See 
also Exercises 

“Liberal Education, A,” Huxley, 
210-211 

Lie, 45, 46 

“ Life of Johnson,” Macaulay, 17 

“Life of Washington,” Irving, 235, 
236 

“Life of Washington,” Lodge, 250- 
251 

Like, 104 


INDEX 


LINCOLN, ABRAHAM, 278 

Literature, defined, 295 

Localisms, 104 

Lopeg, H. C., 250-251 

LONDON, JACK, 299-300 

Lone, WILLIAM J., 13-14, 295, 298- 
299 

Long sentence, the, 150, 153-154 

LoNGFELLOW, H. W., 25-26, 178, 
248, 356 

Loose sentence, the, 150-151, I55— 
156 

cs oo Doone,” Blackmore, rI61, 
282 

“ Lost Face,” London, 299-300 

LowELL, J. R.,; 157, 178, 197 

Lucas, E. V., 201 


MACAULAY, T. B., 12,17, 197, 207, 345 

“Macbeth,” Shakespeare, 253, 305 

Madam, 222 

MANN, HORACE, IgI 

MARDEN, O. S., 20-21 

Mathematics, 42 

** Merchant of Venice,” Shakespeare, 
277 

MEREDITH, GEORGE, 53, 54 

Mesdames, 222 

Messrs. 221 

Metaphor, the, 138 

Meter, 355-359 

Metonymy, 142 

MILTON, JOHN, 157, 179, 279 

Mixed metaphor, 138 

“Modern Painters,’”’ Ruskin, 278 

MopjEsKA, her meeting with Long- 
fellow, 25-26 

Morss, J. T., Jr., 209 

Most, almost, 106 

Mr, 221 

MunseEy, F. A., 347-348 

‘*My Chosen Vocation,” 18 


NAPOLEON, 152 

Narration, loose sentence in, 155; 
general discussion of, 243-263; 
defined, 243-244; the incident, 
244-247; newspaper incidents, 
247; longer forms of, 252; pur- 
pose in, 252; end in, 252-253; 


INDEX 


point of view in, 253-254; setting 
in, 254-255; obstacles, 255; the 
plot, 256; details, 256-257; expec- 
tation in, 257-258; the characters, 
258-259; conversation in, 259- 
260; description and exposition, 
260-261; description related to, 
281-282 

Negative side, in debate, 331, 351, 


352 

Neither, 153, 363 

New words, dangers in, 107-108 

News, 42 

Newspaper editorials, 301-302 

Newspaper incidents, 247 

NoBEL, A., letter of, 306 

Nor, 60 

Not only, 169 

Note-taking, 294, 296-297 

Number, of verbs, 60-62; of col- 
lective nouns, 61; of weights, 
measures, and values, 61; of 
titles, 62 


“Observations of Venice,” Coryate, 
286, 287 

Obsolescent words, 105 

Obsolete words, 105 

Obstacles, in the story, 255 

Ofphrase, correct placing of, ror 

“Old Curiosity Shop,” Dickens, 
196 

ss Giver Goldsmith,” Macaulay, 12—- 
I 

a ik of words, 67-70 

One, 71-72 

Only, 167 

Opponents, in debate, 331 

Or, 60 

Oral composition. See Composition 
and Lxercises 

* Oregon Trail,” Parkman, 209 

OssoLiI, MARGARET FULLER, 270 

Ought, 76 

Outline, value of, 4-5; making the, 
5-9; specimens, 6-9; unity, co- 
herence, emphasis, 7-9; phras- 
ing the, 8; filling in the, 10; of 
Macaulay’s “Life of Johnson,” 
17; of “My Chosen Vocation,” 
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18; of the paragraph, 23-26; in 
letter writing, 220, 233; of a reci- 
tation, 232; in narration, 256; in 
description, 270-271; in exposi- 
tion, 290, 301; in argument, 327- 
328. See also Lxercises 

Outlook, quotation from, 21 


PALMER, G. H., 29 

Paragraph, the, independent, 19; 
unity in, 19-20, 211 ; topic of, 19, 
193; topic sentence, 19-23, 195- 
197; plan of, 23-24; coherence 
in, 27-28 ; connectives in, 28-30, 
207-208; emphasis in, 35-38, 211; 
structure of, 193-212; developing 
the, 199-204 ; developing by illus- 
tration, 199-200; by particulars, 
200-201 ; by comparison and con- 
trast, 201; by cause and effect, 
201-202; by definition and ex- 
planation, 202; by repetition, 202— 
203; by proof, 203; combining 
methods, 206-207 ; balance in, 210. 
See also Exercises 

Parentheses, 89 

PARKMAN, FRANCIS, 209 

ParRSONS, E. D., 325 

Participle, showing agreement of, 
46-47 ; correct use of, 74 

Parts of speech, confusion in use 
of, 106 

“ Peerage” of words, 103 

Pentameter, 358 

Period, the, 80 

Periodic sentence, the, 150, 151, 
154-155 

Personification, 142 

Persuasion in argument, 328 

Physics, 42 

Plan. See Outline 

Plot, in narration, 256 

Plural, foreign and irregular forms 
of, 41-42 

Por, E. A., 259, 272 

“Poe, Edgar Allan,” G. E. Wood- 
berry, 251 

Poetical language, 116-117 

Point of view, 2; in narration, 253- 
254; in description, 267-270 
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Politics, 42 

* Poole’s Index,” 330 

Pork, ALEXANDER, 105 

Possessive form, 42-43; whose, 43; 
repetition of, 69; with gerund, 
74 

Preliminary note, 2-4 

Premises, in argument, 315-320 — 

Preposition, necessary repetition 
of, 68 

* Professor at the Breakfast Table,” 
Holmes, 136-137, 305 

Promissory note, 369 

Pronouns, case forms, 44; antece- 
dents, 62-65 

Pronunciation, study in, 96 

Proportion, emphasis through, 13- 
14, 38, 290 

Proposition, in debate, 331-333 

Proverbs, 22, 187, 191, 212 

Provincialisms, 104 

Punctuation, period, 80; exclama- 
tion point, 80-81; interrogation 
point, 81; comma, 83-85; semi- 
colon, 85-87 ; colon, 87-88 ; dash, 
88-89 ; parentheses, 89 ; brackets, 
89; apostrophe, 89; quotation 
marks, 89; hyphen, 89; leaders, 
89; in letters, 221, 222, 223, 224 

Pupils’ criticism, 371-373 


QUARLES, FRANCIS, 179 
Quzte, Lor 

“Quite so,” Aldrich, 255 
Quotation marks, 89 


‘“ Reader’s Guide to Periodical Lit- 
erature,” 330 

Real, 106 

Rebuttal, in debate, 331 

Receipts, forms for, 369, 370 

Refutation, in debate, 331, 335 

Relative pronouns, 64-65 

Repetition, of words necessary to 
grammar, 68; of a preposition, 
68 ; of a connecting word, 68-69 ; 
of articles and possessives, 69; 
of a complex subject, 70; to 
obtain balance, 177; of sounds, 
184; developing the paragraph 


by, 199, 202; in exposition, 290, 
292 

$s Api to Hayne,” Webster, 202- 
203, 326-327 

Reports, taking notes for, 297 ; sec- 
retary’s, 366-367 

Restrictive clauses, placing of, 166 

Rests, in verse, 358 

Revising the theme, 371-373 

Rhetoric, and composition, I; mean- 
ing of, 1 

Rhythm, in the sentence, 153, 359 

Right, 106 

“Rip Van Winkle,” Irving, 23-24, 
28, 257 

ROBERTSON, F. W., 27 : 

“Romola,” George Eliot, 198 , 

RuMELY, E. A., 319-320 

RUSKIN, JOHN, 103, I19, I9I, 198, 
278 


SAADI, 179 

Salutation, in the letter, 222, 224 

Saxon words, value of, 126-127 

Scansion, 358 

School paper, 40 

ScoTt, SIR WALTER, 16, 155, 197, 
256, 355» 357 

Secretary’s report, 366-367 

Semicolon, 85-87 

Sensations, reproduction of, 274 

Sentence, defined, 41; guides to cor- 
rect structure, 41-80; punctuation 
of, 80-94; kinds of, 150-152; the 
short, 150, 152; the long, 150, 153- 
154; the periodic, 150, 151, 154— 
155; the balanced, 150, 151, 157; 
loose, 150, 151, 155-156; variety in 
structure, 157-159; unity in, 160- 
162; simple, complex, compound, 
160-162; coherence in, 165-170; 
position of relative pronouns, 166; 
restrictive clauses and phrases, 
166; position of ody, 167; voice 
of the verb, 168; connectives, 
169-170; ambiguity in, 170; em- 
phasis in, 175-178; superfluous 
words in, 181-183; smoothness, 
183-185. See also Exercises 

Sequence of tenses, 54-55 
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“Sesame and Lilies,” Ruskin, 198 

SETON, ERNEST THOMPSON, 248 

“Sewall’s Diary,” 298-299, 300 

“Shabby Genteel Story,” Thackeray, 
04 

Son eee WILLIAM, 3, 13, 35; 
Ss EAS, aLOMy (E7756 2535-27755 300) 

13292, 399? 397 a 

Shall and wit/, 49-52; in independ- 
ent statements, 49-50; in indirect 
discourse, 51; in questions, 51; 
in dependent clauses, 51-52. See 
also Exercises 

Short sentence, the, 150, 152 

Should, and would, 52-54; and ought, 
76. See also Exercises 

Signature, in letters, 223 

“Silas Marner,” George Eliot, 209, 
262 

Simile, the, 139 

Simple sentence, as a unit, 160 

“ Sketch-Book,” Irving, 28 

Slang, to8—1og. See also Zxercises 

SMITH, SYDNEY, 179 

Smoothness of style, 183-185 

Specific words, 128-129. See also 
Lixercises 

Spectator, the, 31-32, 200-201 

“ Spectre Bridegroom,” Irving, 162 

Split infinitive, 59 

STANLEY, H. M., 190 

STEDMAN, E. C., 141 

STEVENSON, R. L., 130, 158, 162, 
256, 265, 281-282, 284 

St., Street, 221, 224 

Subject of the composition, choos- 
ing, 2; point of view in treating, 
2; studying the, 2; analyzing the, 

Subject of the sentence, agreement 
with verb, 58; a singular and a 
plural, 60; a collective noun, 61; 
names of weights, etc., 61; two 
or more substantives connected 
by and, 61; with a phrase, 61; 
titles, 62 

Subjects for compositions, 14, 18, 
22, 23, 37-38, 38-39) 137, 191-192, 
198, 212, 262, 263, 271, 283, 289, 
305, 307, 308, 313, 324-325, 329- 
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33 333) 342, 344-345, 346, 347, 
349, 360-365 

Subjunctive mood, 47-49, 72-73. 
See also Exercises 

Suggestion in description, 276-278 

Superfluous words, 181 

Supper-table form of narration, 244 

Suspense, in the sentence, 155; in 
the narration, 257-258 

“Suspiria de Profundis,” De 
Quincey, 153 

Suttner, Bertha von, letter to, 306 

SWIFT, JONATHAN, 197 

Syllogism, 315 

Synonyms, 95, 96, 97-98. See also 
Exercises 


TARKINGTON, BooTH, 162, 279, 300— 
oI 

“Taste of Maine Birch, A,” Bur- 
roughs, I1 ; 

“ Taxation,” Fiske, 124-126 

Technical terms, use of, 133-134 

Tenniel, Sir John, 246 

TENNYSON, ALFRED, 248, 358 

Tenses, of irregular verbs, 45; se- 
quence of, 54-55 

Tetrameter, 358 

THACKERAY, W. M., 16, 149, 181, 
194, 291-292, 304 

Than, repetition of, 69 

That-clause, position of, 166 

Theme, explained, 13 

THOREAU, JAMES, 173 

Though, subjunctive with, 47-48 

“Three Strangers,” Hardy, 129- 
130 

Titles, number of, 62 

“Tom Brown at Oxford,” Hughes, 
217-218, 234, 235, 254 

Topic, the paragraph, 19, 27, 193 

Topic sentence, the, 19-23, 195-197. 
See also Exercises 

* Training for Efficiency,” Marden, 
21 

Transitions, in the composition, 12. 
See also Exercises 

Transpire, 97 

“ Travels with a Donkey,” Steven- 
son, 265 
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Trimeter, 358 

Trite expressions, 117-118 
Trochee, 356 

TROLLOPE, ANTHONY, 145 

Twaltn, MARK, 97, 248 

* Twice-told Tales,” Hawthorne, 130 
TYNDALL, JOHN, 346 


Unity, in the outline, 7, 8; in the 
paragraph, 19; in the sentence, 
154, 160-162; in letters, 216; in 
description, 279-280; in exposi- 
tion, 290; in argument, 327. See 
also Exercises 

Up, 118 


“Vanity Fair,” Thackeray, 149 

Variety, in the sentence, 157-159 

Verbal nouns. See Gerund 

Verbs, agreement of, with subject, 
58; meaning vs. grammar, 60 

Versification, 355-359 

Vigorous words, 123-137; value of 
simplicity, 123-124; Saxon words, 
126-127; classical words, 126-127; 
specific words, 128-131; idioms 
131-132; foreign and technical 
terms, 133-134 

Vocational subjects, 18 

Voice, choice of, 168 


WALLACE, LEw, 273 
WALLER, Mary E., 256 


“Wanderer in Paris,’ Lucas, 201. 


WARNER, C. D., 275 

WASHINGTON, GEORGE, 179, 186, 
235, 278 

Watson, W., letter to Franklin, 293 

WEBSTER, DANIEL, 22, 30, 202-203, 
312, 326-327 

WHITTIER, J. G., 191 

Whose, 43 


Will and shall, 49-52 


Witness, 97 

WoopseErry, G. E., 251 

Words, necessary to meaning, 67- 
70; choice of, 95; value of the 
dictionary, 95-96; synonyms, 97— 
98; strong, 99; weak, 99-100; 
double negative, 100; ambiguous, 
IoI; standing of, 103-104; in 
national use, 104; in present use, 
104-105; in reputable use, 106— 
10g; in good taste, 116-122; 
“fine” writing, 116; poetical 
terms, 116-117 ; trite expressions 
and pet words, 117-118; exam- 
ples of overused expressions, 118 ; 
vigorous, 123-137; simple, 123- 
124; effective, 123-149; Saxon 
and Classical, 126-127; specific, 


128-129; idiomatic, 131-132; for-. 


eign and technical, 133-134. See 
also Exercises 
WoRDSWORTH, WILLIAM, 156 
Would and should, 52 
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